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HARDWOOD STOCK DEMAND. 


One of the heaviest hardwood operators in the coun- 
try, a man who is exceptionally well posted in regard 
to conditions in different sections, says that he believes 
it to be a well established fact that the stocks of hard- 
wood lumber in the hands of manufacturers in the 
United States are at least 500,000,000 feet short of 
the amount so held a year ago. 

In his view this means that next year the hardwood 
producers will be confronted with a dual demand. Theré 
will be the requirement for consumption and for re- 
stocking. That is to say, stocks in the hands of hand- 
lers have been brought to so low a point that business 
cannot much longer be successfully conducted with the 
supplies available and it will be necessary to put into 
yard, whether the yards be at the mill or at distributing 
centers, larger and more complete stocks than now 
or for some time to come can be carried. 

The season is at hand when the mill product is at its 
minimum. The northern mills cut very little hardwood 
in the winter and for various reasons the southern mills 
cut less than at other seasons. Consequently there can 
be no material replenishment of stocks, while the winter 
is an active consumptive season. The effect of this com- 
bination of light production, depleted stocks and heavy 
demand must be to maintain prices at their present 
level, and very likely to advance them in a good many 
lines, for practically a year to come, unless of course 
there should be some unlooked for and disastrous break 
in the general business condition of the country. 

We do not know whether the estimate as to the 
shortage in hardwood stocks is based upon a sufficient 
foundation of exact figures or not, but it does not look 
unreasonable. 

The hardwood product of the United States, including 
such woods as cottonwood and poplar, is probably this 
year not far from 9,000,000,000 feet. Of this quantity 
fully half is oak and more than one-eighth is poplar. 
The oak product of the year is probably 4,500,000,000 
feet. while the poplar output must be considerably more 
than a billion feet. Taking all sections and all mills, 
big and little, into consideration it would not be sur- 
Prising if it would reach 1,500,000,000. 

In the ordinary season it is safe to say that hard- 
Woods are on the average at least four months on 
sticks, either at the mills or in yards at central points, 
pore passing out of the visible supply into the hands 
th Consumers. That would mean that the stock on hand 
Ould be about 3,000,000,000 feet. In the case of oak 


the stock is held longer but on the other hand some 
woods go very quickly into consumption. If a normal 
stock be considered 3,000,000,000 feet, it looks reason- 
able enough that the present stock is at least 500,000,- 
000 feet short. We should be inclined to say that it 
was a full billion feet short of the average. 

A year ago there was a good supply of hardwood lum- 
ber at the mills and buyers had no difficulty in finding 
what they wanted in any desired quantities; but now 
the supply does not exist. Hundreds of buyers have 
been taken off the road because they could not find 
enough lumber to warrant paying them salaries and 
expenses. What little they got had to pay so high a 
charge that it brought the price above a profitable 
figure. 

The mills have probably never before been so closely 
cleaned out as at the present time. Some dealers have 
stocks of faif size and of good assortment, but in the 
main the markets are also rather lightly stocked. 
Whatever the exact figures may be, the conclusion can- 
not be evaded that the hardwood market is in an im- 
pregnable position and that it will take many months 
of active mill operation under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to bring stocks to such a point that there can 
be any material lowering of values. 





THE FIELD FOR A NATIONAL MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Among those interested in matters affecting the 
lumber trade at large, and especially among those who 
appreciate what has been and can be done by associated 
effort, the announcement of a proposed meeting of 
lumber manufacturers of the United States at St. Louis 
December 9 and 10 has been the subject of considerable 
discussion. 

Such men do not need to ask the question, what can 
such an organization as a national lumber manu- 
facturers’ association accomplish? but there are a 
good many who do ask just this question. They want 
to know if it is worth while. And doubtless there will 
be a good many, as always, who will not put themselves 
to any inconvenience or expense in regard to a matter 
whose advantages are more or less remote and indirect, 
preferring to accept the result of the work of others. 

There are many things that need to be done in con- 
nection with the lumber trade and questions are con- 
tinually arising which can be done or solved only by 
joint action or can be best handled in that way. Some- 
times there are matters of national legislation of inter- 
est to lumber manufacturers. When such an occasion 
arises then some specially called meeting must be held, 
the result of which, while it may be worth the while, 
is imperfectly accomplished and at much greater ex- 
pense than if it had been handled by a _ permanent 
organization. ‘There are other subjects affecting the 
entire trade which are handled piecemeal with more or 
less efficiency or inefficiency by the various organizations 
already in existence. 

To be specific we may mention three things that 
might be taken up by a national manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation: First, fire insurance; second, railroads in their 
relation to the lumber industry; third, corporation laws, 

The lumber trade as a whole feels that it is not being 
treated fairly in insurance matters. It is true that 
there are a great many risks in the lumber business 
which are to the insurers dear at any price; but a 
large part of the business furnishes risks altogether 
safer than is represented by the premiums charged. 
It is an extremely profitable field to the insurance 
companies when are excluded from it the mani- 
festedly bad risks which probably would not be repre- 
sented in a national manufacturers’ association. Such 
an organization could have an insurance committee or 

bureau which could take up the insurance problem in 
an effective way. It could pass upon and recommend 
to its members insurance organizations, whether stock 
or mutual or Lloyds, and, if necessary, could establish 
companies of its own. 

One of the most effective fields of work of a national 
organization would be in connection with railroad prob- 
lems. The bureaus already put in existencé’ by associa- 
tions limited in membership and in their field of oper- 
ation have been of great value. A national bureau could 
do things that those now in existence cannot, and could, 
within law and reason, accomplish anything desired. 
The lumber industry of the United States could build 
a railroad from ocean to ocean if it wished to, and the 
amount of freight it furnishes the railroads would give 
such an organization an influence not to be neglected 
by any road. If it could not secure compliance with 


its reasonable requests it would be in position to go 
before the legislatures of the states or to congress and 
secure relief. With its members in almost every state 
in the Union it would be able to secure uniform laws 
throughout the country on matters over which the 
states have supervision. 

Similarily it would be in position to urge with effect 
uniform incorporation and collection laws in the differ- 
ent states and co-ordinate them with national laws. 
Such a suggestion may seem quixotic, but is not 
beyond the power of such an organization as might be 
effected by the lumber manufacturers of the United 
States. 

A further question that may be asked is, how can 
such an organization be effected and what will be its 
form? That is for the convention to decide. Perhaps it 
should be more than a delegate body, but if it were that 
only, being composed of official representatives of every 
organization it would be in position to do its work 
promptly and intelligently. Its stated meetings might 
well be mass meetings of the industry, but its working 
membership might be properly delegates and representa- 
tives. The manufacturers should not be above taking 
lessons from other branches of the lumber trade in such 
matters. The retail organizations of the west, and also 
of the east, have joined hands in their secretaries’ asso- 
ciation. These delegate bodies have made the work of 
each association more effective and so have increased 
their power in a very material way. What has been 
done by the retailers, and in a somewhat different form 
has also been done by wholesalers, should be possible 
to the manufacturers, who, while accomplishing their 
own particular ends, can also work in matters of com- 
mon interest with retailers and wholesalers. 

The final question is, will the meeting at St. Louis 
be a success? Whether it will organize an efficient 
national manufacturers’ association or not it is too 
early yet to state, but it will be a success if attended 
by any considerable number of manufacturers from the 
different parts of the country. It will be a success in 
the way of a better understanding of the situation of 
the industry, of the competition that exists in all its 
branches and of the problems which all have to con- 
sider. It will be a success in any event, for there never 
was such a meeting held that was not of great benefit 
to those in attendance and to the trade; but it may 
be a notable success if it shall put into the field a 
permanent organization which shall be for the ad- 
vantage of the entire industry. 





COAL AND LUMBER TWIN COMMODITIES. 


For many years the retail lumber trade and the 
retail coal trade of the central and western 
have been to a large degree carried on in unison. 


states 


This is largely a matter of business convenience. 
A retail lumber dealer usually has the land and a 
business equipment better adapted to the coal trade 
than has the ordinary merchant in other lines. They 
are also bulk commodities handled in carload lots. 
The only rival in the coal trade of the retail lumber 
dealers is the elevator man, but the elevator business 
is getting to be one by itself to such an extent that 
not as many elevator concerns now handle coal in a 
retail way as formerly. 

This natural union of the two lines of business on 
the retail side might, it would seem, lead to a union 
of wholesale business in Jumber and coal, but such 
has not been the case in a general way, 

There is one notable exception, however, in the busi- 
ness of the Central Coal & Coke Company of Kansas 
City, whose methods and facilities are exploited in an- 
other part of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
We do not know what influence this natural combina- 
tion of the two lines of trade had in inducing the 
Central Coal & Coke Company to become a manufac- 
turer of lumber, but it would not be strange if with 
its retail coal business, its associated retail Jumber busi- 
ness and its mines, it should have been led thereby into 
the manufacture of pine lumber. 

Its name indicates the fact in regard to it that it 
was primarily a coal company, and such it has re- 
mained; but though lumber does not appear in its 
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title it is now one of the heaviest producing concerns 
in the country and is an owner of enormous quan- 
tities of standing timber as well as of coal lands. 

It is one of the greatest bituminous producers in 
the United States and its mines are the chief source 
of supply for three or four states. Cars from its 
shafts are found on thousands of miles of railroad and 
furnishing no inconsiderable part of the revenue of 
a number of western and southwestern railroads, 
Hundreds of its customers buy from it both coal and 
lumber, and its two grand departments form a har- 
monious whole. 

To multitudes of the readers of the LUMBERMAN, 
therefore, both because of their business interests and 
of their more or less personal acquaintance with this 
great institution, the story of its development and the 
description of its facilities and methods will be of 
great interest and will probably be read more closely 
than most such presentations. 





AN IGNORED STATUTE. 


In connection with the discussions on railway freight 
rates a reader asks the LUMBERMAN to print the Illi- 
nois law on the subject. 
find room here, but we give below enough to indicate 
its character and scope. There are all sorts of buried , 
statutes that are forgotten by the people and this 
seems to be one of them. In chapter 114 of the re- 
vised statutes of Illinois, paragraph 126, is this: 

If any such railroad corporation shall charge, collect or 
receive, for the transportation of any passenger, or freight 
of any description, upon its railroad, for any distance, with- 
in this state, the same, or a greater amount of toll or 
compensation than is at the same time charged, collected 
or received for the transportation, in the same direction, 
‘of any passenger, or like quantity of freight of the same 
class, over a greater distance of the same railroad; 
e * ®* or if it shall charge, collect or receive for the 
transportation of any passenger or freight of any descrip- 
tion, over its railroad, a greater amount as toll or com- 
ensation than shall, at the same time, be ‘charged, col- 
ected or received it for the transportation of any pas- 
senger, or like quantity of freight of the same class, being 
transported in the same direction, over any portion of the 
same railroad, of equal distance; or if it shal] charge, col- 
lect or receive from any person or rsons, a = er or 
greater amount of toll or compensation than it all, at 
the same time, charge, collect, or receive from any other 
person or persons for receiving, ae or delivering 
freight of the same class and like quantity, at the same 
point upon its railroad; or if it shall charge, collect or re- 
celve from any person or persons, for the transportation 
of any freight upon its railroad, a higher or greater rate of 
toll or compensation than it shall, at the same time, charge, 
collect or receive from om other person or persons, for 
the transportation of the like quantity of freight of the 
game class, being transported from the same point, in the 
same direction, over equal distances of the same railroad; 
* * * all such discriminating rates, charges, collections 
or receipts, whether made directly, or by means of any 
rebate, drawback, or other shift or evasion, shall be deemed 
and taken, against such railroad corporation, as prima facie 
evidence of the unjust discriminations prohibited by the pro- 
visions of this act; and it shall not be deemed a sufficient 
excuse or justification of such discriminations * * * 
that the railroad station or point “ * * is a railway 
station or point at which there exists competition with any 
other railroad or means of transportation. 

We do not know what the courts have said about 
this statute and whether or not it is in full force and 
effect, but if it is, rates based on common points are 
illegal and there must a different tariff for each 
particular station; for not only does the above pro- 
hibit a higher charge for a given haul than for a 
shorter one but it also prohibits the same charge. Per- 
haps it is just as well that a strict application of this 
law should not be insisted upon, for its enforcement 
would lead to a multiplicity of rates that would 
cause more annoyance to the public than the benefits 
that would be derived, but if it is in effect it is cer- 
tainly a safeguard against unjust rates and against 
discriminations in favor of places or individuals. 

The penalty provided is a fine of not less than $1,000 
nor more than $5,000 for the first offense, a fine of not 
less than $5,000 nor more than $10,000 for the second 
offense and of not less than $10,000 nor more than 
$20,000 for the third offense and $25,000 for every 
subsequent offense. Paragraph 129 provides that any 
person or corporation subject to extortionate charge or 
unjust discrimination may recover for each offense 
three times the amount of damage sustained, together 
with cost of suit and a reasonable attorney’s fee. 
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COST OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


The “allied business organizations fire insurance com- 
mittee” of Philadelphia has made a report on fire in- 
surance methods which characterizes the expense ac- 
count of the average insurance company as outrageously 
high. It states that the expense cost for each $100 of 
insurancé written by the Pennsylvania joint stock com- 
panies writing fire insurance exclusively, thirty in all, 
for 1901 was 38.1 cents, and the ratio of expense to 
premium receipts was 44} percent. It says that the 
Pennsylvania mutual companies, which are nearly all 
small ones, use an average of 42 percent of their pre- 
miums for expenses; yet this equals only 13 cents to 
$100 of risk because their average net premium is but 
33 cents. 

It calls attention to the affiliated New England 
mutuals as examples of conducting a fire insurance 
business economically. In one of these old companies 
of this class the expense to policy holders for each 
$100 of risk was for the period from 1850 to 1880 in- 


elusive, 4.74 cents; from 1881 to 1895 inclusive, 3.42 


The statute is too long to . 


cents and from 1896 to 1901 inclusive, 3.3 cents. It is 
stated that at the present time the expenses and taxes 
of the senior factory mutual companies do not exceed 
54 cents and that the expense only is less than 44 
cents for each $100 of risk. Of this 44 cents 1.3 cents is 
expended for inspection. 

At the March meeting of the Philadelphia Fire In- 
surance Society, Henry W. Brown used the following 
language: “The entire sum of fire losses paid during 
a given year is, say, in round figures $150,000,000. So 
far as the public is concerned the distribution of this 
sum is the measure of usefulness of the insurance 
business. Now what does the public pay down? About 
$250,000,000. In other words the public pays an addi- 
tional $100,000,000 to get this $150,000,000.” 

It is also pointed out that more than half the ex- 
pense is accounted for by the commissions paid. Right 
here is where the companies must retrench. It is pos- 
sible that office and other general expenses are too 
heavy, but certain it is that the commission account is 
altogether too large. Insurance has come to be a neces- 
sity and we doubt if one-tenth of the business would be 
lost to the companies if there were no_ solicitors 
actively in the field except agencies conveniently located 
where the public could reach them. 

There is no other commodity in the world that pays 
such a selling expense as does insurance except sub- 
scription books, lottery tickets and a few other things 
of at least questionable utility. There is no more ex- 
cuse for so high a selling cost in connection with as 
staple a commodity as insurance than there would be in 
connection with lumber, groceries or coal. 





THE NEW EASTBOUND FREIGHT RATES 
AS AFFECTING SASH AND DOORS. 


The general readjustment of freight rates of lumber 
and forest products, which culminateds September 22, 
had one result which was not anticipated and which is 
proving a serious matter to the sash and door industry 
of the west. It is the fact that the through rates to 
trunk lines eastern territory on sash and doors are now 
actually higher than before the lower proportional rates 
were put into effect, and make a differential against 
sash and doors as compared with lumber of 11 cents 
to some points. 

When the proportional tariff was issued it excluded 
from its application sash, doors and blinds. Prior to 
that time, and now, the western roads charged an 
arbitrary of 1 cent on factory products above lumber. 
The eastern roads charged 5 cents on the through, mak- 
ing a differential of 5 cents on the through rate from 
Wisconsin or Mississippi river points, to New York for 
example. By the proportional tariff there is a reduc- 
tion of 5 cents in the eastern rate on lumber to New 
York on business originating west of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee but the same fifth class commodity rate is ap- 
plied to sash and doors as before. 

Taking, for example, the through rate from Wausau, 
Wis., to New York, and the route via Milwaukee (for 
the Chicago gateway is practically closed by the new 
arrangement), we find that whereas the old rate on lum- 
ber was 32 cents and on sash and doors 37 cents, the 
present rate on lumber is 284 cents and on sash and 
doors 393 cents. On the basis of the proportionate tariff 
on lumber the present rates from Wausau to New York 
would figure through Chicago as follows: On lumber, 
10 cents to Chicago and a proportional tariff of 20 
cents from Chicago to New York, making a total of 30 
cents. On sash and doors, 11 cents to Chicago and the 
commodity tariff of 30 cents from Chicago to New York, 
making a total of 41 cents; but the rate from Wausau 
to Milwaukee, which has the same rates to New York as 
does Chicago, by the ferry lines, is 14 cents less, mak- 
ing the actual rate as stated above. 

The practical effect of this discrimination against 
sash and doors is, or will be, greatly to limit the busi- 
ness done by factories west and northwest of Chicago 
and Milwaukee with the east and practically to prohibit 
exports. A number of factories thus located have built 
up an extensive export trade, largely in low grade 
doors, most of them No. 4. The differential would be 
too great even for the highest class of goods, but it is 
or will be prohibitory on the low grades. It would 
be cheaper to ship the rough lumber from Wisconsin or 
the Mississippi river to the east, and there manufacture, 
than to og the finished product, and unless some 
change can be brought about irreparable injury will be 
done to the eastern and export trade of the western 
and northwestern factories. j 

Sash and door people protest that this discrimination 
is not justified by any of the facts which should con- 
trol in rate making. They insist that sash and doors, 
especially for eastern shipment, should be charged no 
higher rate than lumber. They do this on the ground 
that the value of a carload is no greater on the average 
if made up of sash and doors than of lumber. Lumber 
that is shipped to the far east is usually of high grade 
while doors are of low grade, A prominent manufac- 
turer thus puts it: 

_ “Almost all the lumber shipped to eastern points 
is of the more valuable grades, while in sash and doors 
the majority of the stock shipped is of the lower quali- 
ties, largely K. D. or open windows and third or fourth 
quality doors. This is true, I believe, of 90 percent of 
all the business going to the east. Take, for instance, a 
standard car, inside dimensions 8 feet wide, 8 feet high 
and 33 feet long. This car will hold about 20,000 feet 
of 14 or 1}-inch C selects, surfaced two sides. This 
stock. is worth in central Wisconsin about $44.50 a 
thousand, making the value of the carload $890. The 
same car will hold about 50,000 feet face measure of 


6-inch C select, %-inch bevel siding. Value of carload 
$1,075, at $21.50 a thousand feet measure. In sash 
and doors the same car will hold one thousand 2-8x6-8, 
1g-inch 4-panel doors. If of third quality and at the 
present price of 80 cents each, the value of the ship. 
ment would be $800. If the shipment was of 2-6x6-6, 
13-inch, 4-panel doors, the car would hold 1,200. At 
the present price of 60 cents each the value of the car. 
Joad would be $720. The same car would hold 2,700 
knocked down or open windows of the’ average size of 
12x32, 4-light, 13-inch, check rail. The present price is 
33 cents each and the value of the shipment would be 
$891.” 

The above statements are substantially corroborated by 
other manufacturers in the same district and the lum- 
ber shippers volunteer evidence that they are correct. 

The question is, what is to be done about it? Western 
freight officials frankly say that the eastern rate on 
sash and doors under the present adjustment is inequi- 
table. They do not all admit that sash and doors 
should go at precisely lumber rates, but they seem to 
be content with the l-cent differential that they have 
charged; they apparently believe that the old 5-cent dif- 
ferential charged by the eastern roads was too great, 
while the present situation is burdensome and inequita- 
ble. 

Inquiries of eastern freight association officials lead 
to the conclusion that this step was taken without any 
special consideration and for no definite reason except 
to get more money out of the traffic. The result will 
be that they will have no traffic and consequently will 
get no money instead of more. The rate seems to have 
been a scheme for getting the subject before the house, 
so to speak, and it is not believed by the western roads 
that it will or can hold. It has been taken up between 
eastern and western officials within the week, and from 
the admissions made by the eastern roads it seems 
likely that the sash and door question will be re- 
opened and settled on a more equitable basis. This 
class of freight should be put with lumber, but if dis- 
crimination is to be made against it, it should not be 
as great as the old 5-cent differential on the through 
rate, to say nothing about this new absurdity. 





SOME RETAILERS UNDER A MISAPPRE- 
HENSION. 


There are retail dealers who take an unreasonable 
view of the commercial side of the lumber business when 
they look for the prices of the commodities in which 
they deal to remain unchanged. Not having received a 
training in -the mercantile world these dealers can per- 
haps best get along when from month to month values 
remain the same. They see no reason why prices should 
fluctuate, and if they advance it is charged to the avarice 
of the manufacturers and wholesale dealers, and a con- 
dition which might well have been avoided. “We want 
steady prices,” say certain retail dealers, and there are 
those among them who talk as though it were not pos- 
sible to pitch their prices in accordance with advances 
in the wholesale market. 

That uniform prices hold with certain retail dealers 
to a greater extent than it is for their welfare admits of 
no question. They do not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of making an extra profit. There have been times 
with these dealers when their own prices were so low and 
those of the wholesale merchant so high that it was 
difficult to figure out a profit. If from the gross profits 
were deducted the expense of doing business there would 
be nothing left. Having an idea that their customers 
will not stand an advance in prices they make no effort 
to advance them. They do not stop to ask the question 
how their customers could help standing it any more 
than they could help standing an advance 1n clothing, 
coffee, tea or nails. Lumber is as much a necessity of 
life as any of the articles named, and by far more of 4 
necessity than half of those named. Why in any line 
of business all the profits should be given to the con- 
sumer is.a question that no sensible man would answer 
except in one way. If a tradesman is not entitled to 
a fair compensation for his services and a reasonable 
interest on his capital invested he would far better be 
working for a salary than conducting a business of his 
own. 

The demand has much to do with prices. It has been 
said that an article may be so controlled by a trust that 
the price will remain fixed, but such a condition has 
rarely been known. When it was announced that the 
steel mills were full of orders for rails an advance was 
thought to be legitimate and was disputed by no one. 
At this writing one of the big steel works has orders 
for all the rails it can turn out in seven years, and 80 
long as this is the condition we must not look for cheap 
rails unless there should be an increased capacity that 
will more than meet the demand. 

Prices of lumber began to advance when the demand 
enlarged. Stumpage went higher and workmen in the 
woods and in the mills asked for and received higher 
wages. There was an advance in values all along ben 
line and the logical conclusion was that lumber mus 
go higher, which it did. It was the hand of prosperity 
which pushed the price up, as some day, unless erage | 
shall fail to repeat itself, it will be the hand of a 
versity that will push it down again. ' 

The tradesman should acquaint himself with the laws 
which govern in the mercantile world and make up 
mind to abide by them. Whatever may be his song 
in the matter he will be obliged to abide by them, fee 
suffer the consequences. The desire of a dealer has li 4 
effect on the outcome of contending forces. Suppl se 
demand are pitted against each other, the fluctuation 
prices being the result of the contention. — a 

The retail world is well filled with broad minded 
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who understand the situation, and these know that the 
prices of all merchandise will continue to go up and 
down as they have since merchandising began. They 
know they must meet advancing as well as receding 
prices. To deal with both successfully is where the 
skill of the merchant avails him. In fact, were it not 
for these fluctuations the business of merchandising 
would be less interesting than it is at present and less 
active, as it would be void of any speculative feature. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 


In spite of all that has been said and written about 
the Louisiana purchase, and the important relation 
the territory then acquired now bears to the United 
States, there are probably comparatively few who 
realize just what it means until they see it outlined 
on the map. Consequently we present herewith a re- 
production of a little outline map issued by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition authorities. It shows the 
country intersected from north to south by this great 
territory, including an area of 864,944 square miles, 
and containing all or part of fourteen states and terri- 
tories whose population in 1900 was 14,708,616, while 
in 1803 it was estimated at about 100,000 all told. 

In a recent publication of the bureau of statistics of 
the treasury department there is a brief history of the 
Louisiana purchase territory, from which a few of the 
leading facts may be profitably condensed. 

The Spaniards were the ones who first visited the 
Mississippi river and the first white man to enter its 
mouth was Alvarez de Pineda, who with his com- 
panions in 1519 entered the mouth of the Mississippi 
and spent six weeks on its banks. Ten years later De 
Narvaez touched at the mouth of the river and in 1541 
De Soto crossed it at a considerable distance above its 
mouth. It was in the following century that the 
French explored the Mississippi valley, coming first 
from the north; but it was not until 1682 that the first 
party of French explorers, headed by La Salle, reached 
the mouth of the Mississippi and took possession of the 


country. In 1698 the first permanent colony yas 
established. It was by the French on the eastern side 


of the mouth of Biloxi bay. In 1712 the first regular 
charter for the government of Louisiana was granted, 
and in 1717 the tract where New Orleans now stands 
was selected as a site for an agriculture and commer- 
cial settlement and in the following year New Or- 
leans was founded. In 1733 it was made capital of the 
colony. In 1763 by treaty the boundary between the 
British possessions and Louisiana was fixed. It was 
defined as the middle of the Mississippi river from its 
source down to the Iberville, thence through that 
bayou and Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the 
Mexican gulf. 

The Louisiana territory was ceded by France to Spain 
by a treaty signed on November 3, 1762, and was made 
public the following year. In 1766 the Spanish took 
possession. During ‘the occupancy of the territory by 
Spain American colonists had much difficulty in main- 
taining the right of free navigation of the Mississippi 
and after the American revolution there was constant 
trouble. In 1800 an agreement was made for the 
retrocession of the territory of France as an equiva- 
lent for aid extended by the French government. This 
grant remained secret for more than a year and even 
then France did not assume control. The announce- 
ment of this agreement caused great alarm in the 
United States, which resulted in sending a commission 
to France to negotiate for the purchase of New Or- 
leans for $2,000,000. But the commission ‘received a 
counter-proposition, offering to sell the entire terri- 
tory of Louisiana for $15,000,000 and the assumption 
by the United States of certain claims of American 
citizens against the French government amounting to 
$3,750,000. This treaty was ratified by the senate in 
special session October 28, 1803. There was some dis- 
pute on the part of the Spanish as to the validity of 


this transfer but on November 23, 1803, the Spanish 
governor handed the keys of New Orleans to the French 
representative, who on December 20 surrendered them 
to the representatives of the United States government. 

The transformation of the Louisiana purchase into 
states and territories was in brief as follows: In 1803 
the cession. In 1804 the territory of Orleans’ was 
established, with boundaries practically identical with 
those of the present state of Louisiana and the re- 
mainder of the Louisiana purchase was designated as 
“The District of Louisiana.” In 1812 the territory 
of Orleans was admitted to the Union as the state of 
Louisiana and the name of Louisiana district changed 
to Missouri territory. In 1819 the territory of Ar- 
kansas was set out, reaching west to the Spanish terri- 
tory, and the remainder was called the territory of 
Missouri. In 1821 the state of Missouri was formed 
and the remaining undivided area of the Louisiana pur- 
chase was called Missouri territory until 1834, when it 
was given the title of “The Indian Country.” 

In 1838 the territory of Iowa was formed, including 
everything between the Mississippi and the Missouri 
rivers north of Missouri. In 1845 Iowa was admitted 
to the Union. In 1849 the territory of Minnesota was 
organized, comprising the present state and that part 
of the Dakotas east of the Missouri river. In 1858 
Minnesota was admitted as a state, and the western 
part of its territory was in 1861 combined with a part 
of Nebraska as the territory of Dakota. In 1854 the 
territory of Kansas was organized about as at present 
except that its western limit extended to the summit 
of the Rockies. In 1861 it was admitted as a state 
in its present form. 

In 1854 the territory of Nebraska was formed, which 
included all the Louisiana purchase not above ac- 
counted for. In 1861 the whole northern part of it was 
set apart as the territory of the Dakota and the terri- 
tory of Colorado was set apart. In 1863 the terri- 
tory of Idaho was formed, including what are now 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, and in 1867 Nebraska 
was admitted as a state. In 1861 the territory of Da- 
kota was organized from parts of Nebraska and Minne- 
sota territories, extending westward to the summit of 
the Rockies, In 1863 its western portion was trans- 
ferred to the territory of Idaho. In 1889 the boundary 
between North and South Dakota was fixed and the 
two portions admitted as states. In 1864 Montana ter- 
ritory was formed from the northeastern portion of 
Idaho and in 1868 Wyoming territory from the south- 
eastern part of Idaho. 

Wyoming has the distinction of being the only state 
which contains within its boundaries territory origin- 
ally included in four different additions to the terri- 
tory of the United States; namely, parts of the Louis- 
iana purchase, the Texas territory, the Mexican cession 
and the Oregon territory secured by treaty with Eng- 
land. 

To sum up the present situation of the Louisiana 
purchase we present the following table giving the 
names, area and population of states, wholly or in part 
made up therefrom: 





Population Area 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 1900. Square Miles. 
BIRR 6 ka Kes Cet retecdicecccees 1,311,564 53,045 
COISIEER. c.cdistescccvcvevetouceede 539,700 108,645 
Indian TerrltOry «occ ccccaccecses 391,960 81,000 
TEE on Uedids See Cth er edddensdmernas 2,231,853 55,475 
WN he Picriccucesiccundecesee sen 1,470,495 81,700 
TOU occ veces dsccdenvecnese 1,381,625 45,420 
PEED edidces cicdeecwonewnoswe ,751,894 79,205 
ED coud éucKenetedacner eae 3,106,665 68,735 
EME eka dic ciwkdie do's tama meena 243,829 145,810 
Fs 686 devccepuaveseeseeues 1,068,53' 6,84 
Pe SEE G86 ce wccdaccesewes 819,146 70,195 
CE gevccaccecccactcenesneed 898,245 88,830 
SE, EE os cc ikb ss one's Mees Cees 401,570 76,850 
WROUMNIIIN foe 'c ccc cbdivdaecevanavees 92,531 97,575 
WO ikccveagcecdssneeceuieel 14,708,616 1,023,825 





Statistics show that organized labor represents about 
one-fiftieth of the country’s population, yet it would 
appear that it is trying to dictate what lines the other 
forty-nine-fiftieths shall follow in conducting their busi- 
ness, 
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TERRITORY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASB, AS 


EXPLOITED BY THD WORLD’S FAIR AUTHORITIDS. 





WESTERN HEMLOCK AND PINE. 


The Oregon pine, Douglas fir, red fir, or whatever 
it may be called, is so well established in the estima- 
tion of lumbermen and lumber consumers and its merits 
are so generally understood that it is seldom necessary 
to say much in its advocacy. It is not only a strong, 
durable, clean working wood, but it is found in larger 
quantities than any other on the Pacific coast and con- 
sequently will be the chief timber resource as long as 
the supply of timber and lumber can be drawn from 
the virgin forests. As to reputation the same may be 
said in regard to redwood and sugar pine, which, while 
they are in comparatively limited quantities, have an 
acknowledged place. 

But there are some others of first importance which 
are not so well appreciated, though the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN has been trying of late to give some definite and 
reliable information in regard to them. One is the 
western yellow pine, which in California is called “Cal- 
ifornia white pine.” This is a wood which under spe- 
cially favorable circumstances grows to a very large 
size but which in other locations makes solid forests 
of medium sized timber. 

This is probably the most widely distributed wood of 
the western forests, for its range extends from the Black 
Hills down through Wyoming and Colorado into New 
Mexico and Arizona; it is one of the principal timbers 
of Montana and Idaho, it is the chief timber of eastern 
Washington and Oregon and combines with sugar pine 
and some others to form the forests of the Sierra Ne- 
vada through California. It varies much according to 
its location in its characteristics, but in general it may 
be described as resembling shortleaf yellow pine, though 
much lighter and softer. It is called white pine in 
California, it is mixed with white pine in the product 
of Idaho and eastern Washington and it is frankly 
called Arizona pine in that territory. 

But there is another valuable wood of more limited 
range of growth which is generally unappreciated. This 
is the western hemlock. It is practically confined to 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
growing to its best development in Washington and 
Oregon. The heaviest forests in this country are in 
Washington on the western slope of the Cascades and 
thence to the coast. While it is a true hemlock—just 
as much a hemlock as that wood in Pennsylvania or 
Wisconsin—it has absolutely none of the objectionable 
characteristics of the eastern wood. Its bark is even 
richer in tannin, but the timber is free from shake, 
is not slivery, is of firm and smooth grain and works 
and finishes beautifully. Used as a finish in a room 
it has a silvery, wavy grain that reminds one of eastern 
white birch at its best. 

There is another fact about hemlock which should 
make it a valuable factor in the future lumber business 
of the west coast. It is estimated to comprise only 14 
percent of the forests of western Washington while fir 
is 64 percent, cedar 16 percent and spruce 6 percent. 
In every lumber business there is needed a certain per- 
centage of light weight, soft lumber. The fir is com- 
paratively heavy and hard; consequently hemlock in 
connection with fir, and considering its valuable quali- 
ties, should be when its merits are understood as valu- 
able on the stump or in pile as fir itself. It has one 
feature which will commend it to the export trade, par- 
ticularly with the tropical countries. Government of- 
ficials in the Philippines find that hemlock is not at- 
tacked by the ants which destroy fir and injure to a 
greater or less extent almost every other wood. 


SHORT LENGTHS. 


If there is any combination existing between the vari- 
ous window glass interests in the country the recent 
sale of 400,000 boxes at $1,400,000 should at least let 
in a little light on the trust subject. 








A Texas lumberman is quoted as saying in regard 
to the effects of the per diem rule for car account- 
ing that “The principal road would not notice requisi- 
tions for four or five cars at a time and all of the lum- 
ber companies have lost money through inability to 
secure cars. Complaints may be formulated within the 
next month or so and be laid before the railroad com- 
mission for adjustment. It is conceded that per diem 
is thie only plan for accelerating a movement of cars and 
reaching the maximum of efficiency of equipment, but 
modifications are suggested which will protect the small 
lines of the shippers.” Well, if the per diem system 
actually does or will increase the efficiency of the car 
supply that is what lumbermen want. Yet they want 
good service and will not be content with general re- 
sults which do not benefit but on the contrary injure 
them. As suggested above the solution to present diffi- 
culties seems to be a matter of detail rather than of 
principle. 





What west coast shingle shippers and eastern shingle 
buyers want to know is why it is worth 3 cents a 
hundred more to carry red cedar shingles than red 
cedar or spruce lumber. 





On Thursday of last week orders were issued by Com- 
missioner Herrman, of the general land office, provision- 
ally withdrawing from the public land area approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 acres of land in northern California 
for the creation of forest reserves. A further survey 
will be made pending which the final orders are de- 
ferred. As now contemplated the land withdrawn will 
be divided into four reserves as follows: The Klamath 
River forest reserve, 3,780 square miles; the Mount 
Shasta reserve, 3,024 square miles; the Lassen Park 
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reserve, 1,692 square miles, and the Diamond Mountain 
reserve, 872 square miles. 

A forestry bureau publication, entitled “Forest Fires,” 
estimated, based on the census report, that the forests 
of the country are disappearing at the rate of 50,140 
square miles a year. Of this total 10,590 are required 
to provide sawed lumber, 500 to provide pulp wood 
for paper manufacture, 2,000 to provide telegraph 
poles, ties, posts, piles, lath, shingles, staves etc., 21,000 
to provide firewood, while 16,050 are swept away by 
forest fires. Without a knowledge of the source of the 
figures in regard to firewood is seems possible that the 
area supposed to supply this demand in part, at least, 
duplicates the area providing lumber and pulp wood, 
inasmuch as firewood is extensively cut in connection 
with lumbering operations. Some of it is cut from 
the timber as cordwood and vast quantities are made 
from saw mill slabs. Denudation by forest fires can be 
only a matter of estimate, but certainly the situation is 
a serious one and the forestry bureau by this publica- 
tion seeks to interest the public in this subject so that 
the states may be led to take the necessary steps to 
restrict this loss. The government can do much on the 
timber reservations, which have suffered much _ less 
than private property during the fires of this year, but 
it has no authority over private timber or that belong- 
ing to the states, and the latter must be aroused to 
the importance of this subject and of protecting the 
property of their citizens. 

In these times of industrial expansion and coincident 
combination it is too late to object to trades unions, 
but too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance 
of the unions keeping within the law. There is not a 
union leader but who will ostensibly deprecate violence, 
but at the same time is ready to denounce any one who 
prevents violence being exercised by unions against 
non-union men. That is the case in the action of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor in calling upon its members 
not to join the militia or to withdraw from that body 
if already members. The only possible reason is that 
the militia might be called upon to repress riots and 
protect property. But if the union men are so law 
abiding why should they object to being members of 
an organization which would protect property or put 
down riots? The fact of it is that it is considered 
perfectly proper for any one to assault non-union work- 
men. That is the dangerous feature of unionism today. 
The right of a man to work, regardless of his political, 
religious, or society or trades union affiliations, is as 
sacred as his right not to work if he does not care te, 
and must by all means be upheld, 


ns 


“Why should they stand and be lashed into voting 
for the lumber tariff which according even to admissions 
of the republican press—between campaigns—taxes 
every builder of a home and granary $8 per thousand 
for lumber?” If the people who have gone anti-lumber 
tariff mad keep on they will soon have the increase in 
the price of lumber due to the $2 tariff greater than the 
price itself. 

Congressman McCleary, of Minnesota, is a very prac- 
tical sort of campaigner. He recently got figures on a 
house bill from various sources, and at last returns the 
lowest bid made on it in Winnipeg, Manitoba, was 19 
percent higher than the highest bid secured in the 
Mankato (Minn.) district. But then that is not indi- 
cative of conditions everywhere. If it were Canada 
would not be sending a large amount of lumber to the 
United States, as it is doing. 


There may be some reason for charging a higher rate 
on spruce and cedar lumber than on red fir, but it is 
difficult to see why 3 cents more should be charged for 
red cedar shingles than for the lumber from the same 


MODERN FABLES—LVII. 


The Tale of the Honest Lawyer. 

The Certain Easy Mark, who Paid $2,000 in Com- 
missions to a Wise Guy who took him for a Tramp 
through the Oregon Timber Lands and left him to Find 
his own Way out of the Woods and to take Chances 
on a Suit for Trespass. decided to buy some Standing 
Timber on his Own Hook. He Discovered a local Black- 
stone who had some Timber to sell and he Negotiated 
the Purchase of 800 Acres not far from Town, ‘They 
drove out to See it but the Easy Mark took no Chances 
and he Never Got out of the Buggy. 

The Timber being all Right and the Price all Right 
and Everything Apparently all Right, the Soft Snap 
called around One Morning to Close the Deal. The 
Deed was Made out and Signed and the Easy Mark 
handed the Lawyer his Check for $5,600. The Lawyer 
Looked at it a Minute and then Handed it Back to him. 

“Make that $5,579.” he Said. “I find there’s an 
Angle in the Township line and in Reality there are 
only 797 Acres.” 

A Dash of Cold Water in the Soft Snap’s Face soon 
brought him to and he Tore up the Check and Made a 
New One for $5,604. 

“There’s the $5,579 for the Timber,” he said, “and 
$25 Bonus for an Honest Man. Now I know that All 
Lawyers are Honest. I’m Glad They are not Like Lum- 
bermen.” 

Moral—If Honesty Always paid Immediate Divi- 
dends it would be Easier to Convince People that it is 
the ‘Best Policy. 











TALES OF THE TRADE. 


—_———r 


How Hemlock Bark is Handled in a Rough Country. 


It. may interest some of our readers to see how hem- 
lock bark is hauled over rocks and down precipitous 
mountain sides in the West Virginia mountain country. 
It is hauled on a rough sled over rocks and around 





A BARK SLED FOR ROUGH ROADS. 


stumps to the line of the pole or logging railroad on 
which it is transported out from the main line. Here- 
with is shown an illustration of one of these sleds. Of 
very necessity the center of gravity is very low, and even 
with that precaution it is not unlikely that the sled is 
upset many times during a single trip. 
Accompanying this is also shown a picture of a bark 
tram car, by means of which the hemlock bark is often 
moved from the line of the tram to which it is hauled 
by the sleds to the main line of the railroads. It will 
be noted that the flanges of the wheels are on the outer 
side of the rail. This expedient affords greater facility 
in making short curves—in fact, a West Virginia tram 





A BARK TRAM CAR. 


road is often run clear around a stump or immense boul- 
der, as a matter of economical construction, and these 
cars with their strong brakes are able to make a sharp 
curve with safety even on grades of as high as 14 per- 


cent. 
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A Relic of Earlier Days. 

A record of a land survey made February 27, 1875, 
during the administration of President Grant, was filed 
recently at Tacoma, Wash., with the county auditor. 
The grant was made under the act of 1850 to Henry 
Murray and Catherine Murray, of Pierce county, and is 
for a section of Washington land, parts of sections 
27 and 34 in township 18, north of range 3, east. The 
document is yellow with age and bears the signatures 
of Ulysses S. Grant and G. I. Williams, secretary, 
and L. K. Lippincott, recorder of the land office. Delay 
in recording deeds is not uncommon, but a delay of 
twenty-seven years is decidedly unusual, even in western 
Washington. 

——e—e—eeerr—r—r—r— 
Some Peculiar Uses of Lumber. 

From Georgetown, S. C., it is reported that the rice 
birds, the ducks and the shad caught by hunters and 
fishermen of that state—or, rather, the northern appe- 
tite for those dainties—is responsible for no inconsider- 
able consumption of box grades of lumber. Rice birds, 
which usually make their appearance at the shipping 
point, Georgetown, did not come in the usual quantities 
this year and there were “only about” 7,500 dozen 
shipped instead of “the usual 15,000 dozen.” In place 
of the rice birds “coots” came in in larger quantities 
than ever and it took 350 cypress boxes, 16x16-32, to 
pack the birds in. Hunters do not shoot the rice birds, 
but go along the rice fields at night with torches of 
lightwood and switch the birds down with brushes. 
Then they are sent to Georgetown, picked, sorted and 
put into baskets the same as are used for strawberries, 
and then tied up in parchment paper, put into the large 


boxes and packed in ice ready for shipment. As soon 
as the rice bird season is over the ducks come, and 
about the middle of January the shad season begins, 
about 50,000 shad being shipped every year, 1,500 cy- 
press boxes being used to pack them in. Sometimes 
the catch is so great that it takes a whole express car 
to make a single shipment. 





On West Virginia Hotels. 

West Virginia is not noted for the high character of 
the cuisine and general accommodations of its hotels, 
One of the really good hotels in West Virginia is Bob 
Whitmer’s tavern down at Horton, W. Va., the scene 
of the Condon-Lane Boom & Lumber Company’s opera- 
tions. The wayfarer finds tacked up on the inner door 
of his room certain rules and regulations, of which the 
following is a substantial transcript: 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE: 

Guests will not walk on carpets and mattings 
with calks and hob nails in boots or shoes, and 
will please not spit tobacco juice on wall paper, 
carpets, floors or mattings. 

This is surely a modest request, but the writer is 
pained to state that it is not always observed. 





For the Benefit of Their Employees. 
Last spring W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., began 
the erection of a fine club house at Mershon, opposite 
the offices of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., to be 














CLUB HOUSE FOR WORKMEN AT SAGINAW, MICH. 


devoted to the use of the employees of the last named 
firm and W!. B. Mershon & Co., where they could secure 
one or two meals daily at a nominal cost. This hand- 
some building, which is modern in every particular and 
fitted out with reception rooms, lunch rooms and all 
other necessary apartments, is practically finished at a 
cost of several thousand dollars. Saturday evening a 
game dinner was served there to members of Mr. Mer- 
shon’s hunting party and their wives. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——eerrrnr 


The West Coast Shingle Decision. 


Cuicago, Oct. 24.-—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: _ I 
have read with interest your citation of the 8S. A. Gibbs & Co. 
et al decision and your editorial “A Fine Legal Point’ as 
a comment on it. You seem to think an injustice was done 
by Judge Gilbert to the defendants, but there are many who 
will differ with you. It cannot be denied that the trusts 
are carrying their power to a very extreme point, and the 
judges would render the country inestimable service if they 
went after them oftener. 

‘We can tell what trusts can do in our line of business. 
With all the activity of the present market in lumber 
the lumber would not have gone down in grades and up in 
prices if it were not for combinations. In fact, one cannot 
get a stick ‘of lumber today that does not go through the 
hands of some organization controlling the market. We 
have the hardwood manufacturers’, the lumbermen’s, the 
San Francisco Sugar & White Pine Agency, the Louisiana 
cypress associations, which all exercise unlimited power 
over the product. 

But the lumber trade is not isolated. The steel, the 
coal, the glass, the hide, the rubber, the nail, the screw 
business—in fact, there remains very little in this country 
that is not absolutely controlled by trusts. In truth there 
are many benefits that are derived from these trusts for 
the general public, but these benefits by far do not coun- 
terbalance the evils they bring. 

These trusts will one day create a terrible strife in this 
country. Just as slavery did from 1845 to 1860, so will 
this problem grow in importance from year to year until— 
well, let us hope not. ‘The trouble is, we always consider 
our own rights without looking at or considering the rights 
of others. The slave holders certainly deserved a great deal 
of sympathy and consideration, for they bought the slaves— 
they were their property and the propriety of holding them 
was sanctioned by generations—yet the people in 1860 de- 
creed against slavery, for although it was not openly em- 
bodied in platforms the abolition of slavery elected Mr. 
Lincoln just the same. 

his question of trusts in like manner may one day 
come before us. The question of individual right will 0 
course stand on the side of these trust owners and the law 
will be on their side, but the people, the sovereign of this 
country, will not have it so. JAMES CEAVENKA. 


{Mr. Cervenka misunderstood the article in the 
LUMBERMAN last week. We simply pointed out an 4p 
parent conflict between the San Francisco decision and @ 
decision of the United States supreme court. Utterly 
regardless of the merits of the case, it seems to us a 
debatable question whether or not the United States 
court has any jurisdiction over such a matter. But 





however that may be, Mr. Cervenka labors under the 
same misunderstanding that many outside of the Jum- 
ber business, and a few in it, do as to the effect and 
scope of lumber associations. When he said, “One cal 
not get a stick of lumber today that does not 8? 
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through the hands of some organization controlling the 
market” he makes a statement having so small a basis 
in fact that it cannot stand for a moment. Not one- 
third of the lumber manufactured in the United States 
is produced or handled by people that have any con- 
nection with price making organizations or perhaps are 
members of any sort of an association. There ‘are as- 
sociations in almost every wood and in every section of 
the country, but most of them have little or nothing 
to do with prices, while those that do attempt to in- 
fluence prices have comparatively little success. There 
is not an iron clad price organization on any large scale 
in the United States. Selling companies, like the Sugar 
& White Pine Agency, of San Francisco, and a few 
others, are corporations doing business just as an ordi- 
nary corporation would or an individual would. They 
cannot be termed associations. In cypress, the insti- 
tution Mr. Cervenka refers to is probably the Southern 
Cypress Lumber Selling Company, Limited. The Louis- 


iana Cypress Association is another which does not 
relate to prices. The agency is a company to handle 
the product of a limited number of mills. We wonder 
if Mr. Cervenka has ever belonged or does not belong 
to any sash and door or mill work or lumber associa- 
tion. 

Prices of lumber today are where they are by virtue 
of the free action of the laws of supply and demand. 
About the only way that associations can influence the 
situation is by letting their members know what the 
conditions are and in that way enable them to take 
advantage of natural laws. We sincerely hope that 
the lumber business of the United States will never 
be controlled by a trust, for if it should be the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN would be hurt probably more than 
any individual; but we have no fear of any such out- 
come. Lumber is one of the few products which are 
practically impossible of combination in any general 
way.—[Epr1rTor. } 





REORGANIZATION BY THE RECEIVERSHIP ROUTE. 


ABPAPPPLP LLL 
Crisis in the Affairs of the Export Lumber Company and the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company— 
The Export Company’s [lillion Dollar Surplus Unavailable and Reorganization 
Necessary—A Stock Market Difficulty and not a Lumber Failure. 





For some time past it has been whispered about in 
the lumber trade of the east, and to a certain extent 
elsewhere, that the reorganization of the Export Lumber 
Company, of New York, and the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company, of Georgetown, S. C., sometimes known as 
the Flint company, was in prospect. The Export com- 
pany is an old institution with an established clientele, 
but the South Carolina company is a new one which 
has only within a year got into operation and whose 
establishment on the ambitious plans laid down for it 
involyed an enormous expenditure. Among the know- 
ing ones it has for some time been a question as to 
whether or not this company, profitable though its 
operations might be, would be able to make money fast 
enough to take care of obligations of early maturity 
which were too liberally floated by its too optimistic 
organizers. The daily press of Thursday morning an- 
nounced that matters had been brought to a focus by 
both the Export and South Atlantic companies being 
placed in the hands of receivers. A special dispatch to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from New York was as 
follows: 

New York, Oct. 30.—On application of Frank J. Saxe, 
James B. Ford, Samuel Norris, jr., H. lf. Converse and Iran- 
cis Gordon Brown, directors of the Export Lumber Com- 
pany, 52 Broadway, Justice Hall, of the supreme court, has 
appointed as its temporary receivers Waterman A. Taft, vice 
president of the company, FE. J. Hathorne, expert account- 
ant, and Benjamin I. Fairchild. At the same time Judge 
Lacombe in the United States circuit court appointed as 
temporary receivers of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, Freeman S. Farr, president of that company, and E. J. 
Hathorne, both of whom had also been appointed in the 
United States circuit court in Virginia. The Export Lum- 
ber Company is out with a statement to the effect that 
assets are far in excess of liabilities, that reorganization 
plans are forming and that the business of both companies 
will continue uninterrupted. Total liabilities are put at 
$2,358,536, and nominal assets at $3,598,920. Bond of re- 
celvers was placed at $750,000. Henry ‘Thompson was 
named as referee to pass on the application for dissolution. 
Premature publication of an underwriting scheme by which 
the Export Lumber Company and the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Company were to have been taken over is held to be 
responsible tor creditors becoming pressing in their demands 
and forcing directors’ action. 


A second dispatch from a special representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went more into details as 
follows: 


New York Crry, Oct. 30.—Last evening the Export Lum- 
ber Company, of New York, and the allied Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Company, of Georgetown, 8. C., went into the hands 
of receivers. Inability to meet pressing obligations amount- 
ing to $50,000 was assigned as the cause. Edward J. Ha- 
thorne, Benjamin L. Fairchild and Waterman A. Taft were 
appointed receivers for the Export Lumber Company, and 
K. J. Hathorne and F. 8. Farr receivers for the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company. The alleged assets and admitted 
liabilities of the Export Lumber Company are as follows: 


ASSETS. 


Advances to other companies........... $2,015,026 
MURR ens ta ccc dcr heat elle Coemedee 977,765 
Accounts FECeivahle ...00cccccecccscuce 327,842 
ee MORNOUINOD fina. lo'v 060 een deind oe biedans 146,820 
NOC oa eee S le Vddi6ln V0.5 Keb Oe ae Maes 44,390 
MORNE OU WOMEN ho ccv aden cueineicses 480,775 
ME CE he winds Vo ewed cevssacaada 31,471 
Ee ONO KKM. oc iirscctisccevesiecenus 28,506 
Lighters and canal boats............... 10,333 

SWUM ier oritel cans aha daitenlets tile wee ee eet $4,062,928 

LIABILITIES, 

Bills payable : wipe 

Discounts at banks...... $1,175,939 y 

rs ee 855,459 

Demand notes .......... 83,540 

Paper for lumber purchases 88,382 

WOME, vs ccceexcneenn ,428 

99 

BOCOUIAD DESDE 6665. 600.6 k Kove cnsiecce met ti 

PR, eee one Cee pie wale wae aa ada $2,358,536 


It is understood that the lumber scheduled in the asset 
Worth $977,765 had mostly been ry for por- 
tions of the indebtedness. pee ar oe 
c e assets and liabilities of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
nen’, oe at ae unknown here. 

“oncerns were known as Flint enterprises and were 
projected and financed by Charles R. Flint, a former rubber 
Gate, When Mr. Flint got into difficulties last January 
$1 500 m4 to have hypothecated with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
which Gee of bonds of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, 
ation finally passed into Morgan’s hands at an alleged valu- 
wae of 80 cents on the dollar. Another block of $500,000 
came’ tone with Boston parties (the rubber trust) on the 
Gheut pe and all are said to have been disposed of at 
tuened c cents. At the same time Mr. Flint is said to have 
of th over to the Keene interests a large block of securities 

e Export company. 
€ Export company had a contract as sales agent for the 


Atlantic Coast Lumber Company and the nominal indebted- 
ness of each, except the bonds, Is quite largely to the other, 
though in reality the liabilities are now largely represented 
by the bonds and the creditors are those who hold them. 

The officers of the Export Lumber Company are un- 
derstood to be the following: Lewis A. Hall, of New 
York, president; Waterman A. Taft, vice president; 
Frank J. Saxe, secretary; Charles B. Fearing, treas- 
urer. Directors: Louis A. Hall, Waterman A. Taft, 
James B. Ford, Francis Gordon Brown, Frank J. Saxe, 
Henry EK. Converse, Arthur E. Kelley. 

Messrs. Ford, Brown and Kelley were elected as di- 
rectors on March 6, 1902, to succeed Charles R. Flint, 
Wallace B. Flint and Alfred DeBuys. Charles R. Flint 
and Wallace B. Flint have been respectively vice presi- 
dent and secretary, while W. A. Taft had been general 
manager and Frank J. Saxe New York manager. 

The Export Lumber Company was incorporated in 
May, 1879, under the laws of New York, with an 
authorized capital of $150,000. It took over the lumber 
yards of W. R. Grace & Co. and Simpson, Clapp. & Co., 
of Brooklyn. In 1880 it was damaged $200,000 by fire, 
fully insured. In 1881 it opened branches in North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Montreal, Canada. In 1882 the 
capital was increased to $500,000, in 1885 reduced to 
$250,000 and in February, 1886, again raised to $500,- 
000. In 1894 it became selling agent for several West 
Virginia concerns. It was heavily interested in timber 
and lumber in northern New York. It afterwards dis- 
continued its branch in North Tonawanda and operated 
in Montreal in the summer only. 

W. A. Taft was the general manager of the company 
after about 1891. Frank J. Saxe was formerly a lum- 
berman of Albany, but assumed the New York man- 
agement in 1895. J. B. Ford was treasurer of the 
United States Rubber Company and A. L. Kelley presi- 
dent of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. 
The company has done an extensive export business, 
particularly in the West Indies and South America. 

A statement made by the company as to its condi- 
tion on December 31, 1901, was as follows: 


ASSETS. 
SO rer rer er creer errr ee tee 63,559.43 
Real estate, Ottawa, Boston and Brook- 
 uinnts OG Cah se Ce aeeRe Rok ee Oe 39,471.98 


30,904.53 
250,134.47 


Yard plant and fixtures......ccccces 
Sundry bonds and stock, less loans... 


Vo LB. eer rrr ee ere 24,197.24 
RUD pide cence teeeetnds ewreeaaess 3,776.30 
Po er ne errr 398,924.76 
Accounts receivable .......cceeeee8 398,924.76 
Advances to manufacturers.......... 2,181,026.80 
Lumber, New York, Boston and Can- 
COR; WO WOMRi cs ctisicntrdawee 740,633.45 
TOME cc ccwscvinnt duccadacenuedces éceueeeeee 
LIABILITIES, 
: BAS DOGO. ccccdvcicnecncnseacas $ 217,240.71 
’ Acceptances given to lumber manufac- 
GEO chaccieeadecsedetebsssenees 1,299,861.43 
Contingent indorsements of lumber 
DOSE oe ctceneciecctcereidvtecunees 682,438.71 
MECOURES PAVED 2.0 ccccvcveseusdses 102,877.76 
BROMO VS TUG oc ciccic cto ccsccesecesens 82,154.10 
Capltal stack « ..-cccccccccepciccice c's 500,000.00 
DUPE. ccc ccrciccciosecsisveiessccs 954,599.88 
ORE vais’ koa i0: in deat orien ree $3,788,870.59 


In view of the present receivership three items in 
the above list of assets are significant: The holding 
of bonds and ‘stocks “less loans;” the enormous ad- 
vances to manufacturers and the lumber account “less 
loans.” What the actual liabilities were can therefore 
be only conjectured from the above statement. 

It is undoubtedly the belief in the lumber trade, or 
that part of it more or less familiar with the matter, 
that the present difficulties are due to the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company, and a statement of its assets 
and liabilities will be looked for with interest. There 
are good grounds for the assertion that for some time 
past the company has been making money and that it 
will show a substantial surplus of assets. The trouble 
is that there was too little actual cash put into a plan 
originally contemplating a very heavy investment but 
which actually required a good many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars more than was anticipated. Thus the 
company has been in more or less straightened circum- 
stances from the beginning and, its liabilities accruing 
faster than its earnings could take care of them, the 
present outcome was an almost inevitable one. There 





can be no doubt, however, that reorganization will be 
effected and the business go on probably without inter- 
ruption and, while its promoters overestimated its 
value and earning power, it will unquestionably prove 
a profitable enterprise when put upon a basis of actual 
value. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company was conceived 
by E. B. and L. R. Freeman, of Norfolk, Va., and R. L. 
Montague, of Georgetown, 8S. C., who, after a series 
of investigations, believed that a very large quantity 
of North Carolina and other pine could be secured on 
reasonable terms and concentrated for manufacture at 
Georgetown, S. C. They began systematically option- 
ing the timber properties desired and then placed the 
matter before capitalists, including Charles R. Flint 
and those interested with him, with the result of or- 
ganizing the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company with a 
capital of $1,000,000. The timber holdings were esti- 
mated to comprise 1,200,000,000 feet of stumpage, 
mainly North Carolina pine but with considerable 
quantities of longleaf pine, cypress and hardwoods. 
Then began the building of the greatest saw mill ever 
constructed and of a town surrounding it. No pains 
or expense was spared to make it a model plant and 
the town a model home for the officers and employees 
of the company. The main cutting equipment consist- 
ed of five double cutting telescopic bands and three 
mammoth Mershon resaws. There was also organized 
a steamship company to deliver the product of the 
mills to northern markets. This fleet was composed 
of four large steamers. 

Last year Freeman S. Farr, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was elected president of the company and took charge 
of its affairs at Georgetown. His genius as a mill 
man soon brought order out of confusion and the plant 
has been for some time in successful and profitable 
operation. 

A study of the foregoing statement and of the his- 
tory of both companies, and especially of the At- 
lantic Coast Lumber Company, will show that these 
receiverships are due not to any lack of opportunity 
or prosperity in the lumber trade but to financiering 
methods unusual in the lumber trade and which fell 
short of the actual necessities of so great a project. 
The great plant of the company has been turning out 
450,000 feet a day, all of which was in demand and 
sold at very profitable prices; but the original cost of 
the plant was so much greater than anticipated and 
the scheme grew so beyond anticipation that to put it 
into operation and provide for liabilities incurred it 
became necessary to incur greater obligations than its 
immediate earnings could take care of. It is under- 
stood that the timber was bought at about 50 cents a 
thousand and that securities were issued on the basis 
of about $2 a thousand. These securities, together 
with the heavy advances made by the Export Lumber 
Company and the obligations therefor incurred by that 
company, were too heavy for it to carry. But the 
value is in the property, although unsecured creditors 
may suffer to some extent, and the business will go on, 
eventually owned and operated probably by the bond- 
holders. 

Although it is stated that this failure was precipi- 
tated by an immediate liability of $50,000, which could 
not be met, that was probably simply an excuse for pre- 
cipitating reorganization. The real cause for the failure 
seems to be about as follows: The consolidation of a 
considerable proportion of the North Carolina pine 
manufacturing capacity into one organization, which 
has been several times on the tapis, had been broached 
again and was nearing success. But rumors as to 
something going on in a financial way especially in- 
volving the Export Lumber Company and the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company being misunderstood by cred- 
itors of both of these organizations brought such a 
pressure to bear upon them that voluntary receiver- 
ships furnished the quickest and cheapest solution. 

Right here a criticism of Charles R. Flint’s methods 
may be allowed. That gentleman blazed the way for 
legitimate and useful combination of business enter- 
prises and his plans for consolidation in North Caro- 
lina pine were far seeing and wise; but where he made 
his mistake was in attempting to secure too Targe a 
share of the profits for himself and his companies. 
His desires in that direction were so evident to inde- 
pendent and wealthy operators that they hesitated 
about entering into the plan, which therefore had to 
be postponed and postponed again. With a little more 
consideration for the interests of others who were to 
be parties to that arrangement the consolidation would 
have been in effect long ago and probably the present 
difficulties would never have resulted. 


eee 


VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—The Co-Operative Molding 
Company, 43 Beverly street, this city, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities given 
as about $2,500 and assets nominally $1,700. This is 
a comparatively new concern and has been run by 
Robert A. Guyot, John Grady and Edward Wallace. 





SETTLING UP AN OLD MATTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—A petition in bankruptcy 
was filed today by H. C. Bagby; liabilities, $112,778,30; 
assets, $275. Mr. Bagby states that this is to settle up 
definitely the affairs of the firm of J. A. Harnett & 
Co., which failed in 1893 at the time so many local 
hardwood concerns went to the wall. The majority of 
the creditors are banks and, as Mr. Bagby is the only 
living member of the defunct firm, he wishes to be re- 
lieved of the responsibilities of the firm. This has 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Bagby’s present con- 
nection with the Tiger Tail Mill & Land Company. 
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WESTERN HEMLOCK’S HABITS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 





A Government Estimate of an Underrated Wood—Pointe of Superiority Over Its Eastern 
Namesake—Merits and Demerits—A Wood of Varied and Valued Adaptability. 





The interest recently taken in the quality and utility 
of the hemlock of the Pacific coast, the appreciation 
by producers of the fact that it is an excellent wood 
but the unwillingness of consumers to try it, make 
particularly timely a monograph on the subject pre- 
pared after extensive investigation by the bureau of 
forestry of the national government. This bulletin is 
numbered 33 and entitled “The Western Hemlock,” and 
its author is Edward T. Allen, field assistant of the 
bureau. This bulletin is not only so full of important 
facts but so aptly characterizes the situation and gives 
such excellent advice that comment is hardly necessary 
and we can let it speak for itself. The summary of facts 
and conclusions to be drawn from them, in what 
amounts to a preface, is as follows: 

Western hemlock has suffered so severely through the rep- 
utation of its eastern relative among lumber manufacturers 
and consumers that it has at present scarcely any market 
standing. ‘To remove this prejudice and to introduce the 
western hemlock to the market by pointing out its uses, its 
economic value and the conditions under which it may 
vrofitably be grown, lumbered and manufactured was one of 
the purposes of a two seasons’ study on the ground, the 
results of which are embodied in this report. The other 
purpose was to ascertain the qualities and possibilities for 
forestry of a tree that must inevitably take on great import- 
ance in conservative lumbering in the northwest. 

The conclusions to which this study has led may briefly 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The wood of the western hemlock is far superior to 
that of the eastern tree. It is suitable for use in all ordin- 
ary building work; it furnishes good paper pulp; it is suf- 
ficlently light and strong to make excellent woodenware 
stock, and it is particularly valuable for indoor finishing. 
Its bark is half again as rich in tannin as that of the eastern 
tree. ° 
(2) Under favorable conditions the western hemlock re- 
produces abundantly and grows very rapidly. Since these 
conditions are usually disadvantageous to red fir, hemlock 
may often be counted upon to reforest cut-over lands when 
red fir would probably fail to establish itself. 

(3) The western hemlock has now to contend mainly with 
a prejudice which is based upon a knowledge of the eastern 
tree alone. The importance of bringing it into the market 
on a large seale as a substitute for spruce and white pine is 
growing rapidly. Its qualities entitle it to rank among the 
valuable timber trees of this continent. 

We will briefly summarize the more important facts 
stated in this work, quoting where necessary, as fol- 
lows: 

The hemlock forms 13 percent of the forests of 
Washington and is abundant in many parts of Oregon. 
Seldom growing in pure stands, the hemlock, in mix- 
ture with red fir, spruce and cedar now being logged, 
is left standing by the lumbermen to be destroyed by 
fire, wind or insects, a complete loss to the owner and 
community. . 

It has been condemned without trial except by a 
few who, realizing the difficulty of convincing the mar- 
ket, have manufactured hemlock under the names of 
fir, spruce or Alaska pine. The importance of bringing 
hemlock into the market on a large scale is now being 
realized, but there is a total lack of organized efforts, 
and practically nothing is done to acquaint the con- 
sumer with its merits. 

Range of Growth and Its Characteristics. 

The hemlock extends from Alaska southward to the 
bay of San Francisco, being confined to the coast 
region in California and southern Oregon but from 
Washington extending east to Montana. Its chief re- 
quirement is a cool and moist clima‘e. The forest 
between the coast range and the ocean c- ‘tains a large 
proportion of hemlock. It is not promine:t in the val- 
leys east of the coast range but again is an important 
factor on the western slopes of the Cascades, and at 
an altitude of from 1,500 to 3,500 feet reaches its best 
development. It is found up to an altitude of nearly 
5,000 feet. 

It has been found with a diameter of 8 and a hight 
of 250 feet, but as a rule it is from 3 to 5 feet in diam- 
eter breast high. It will germinate and grow under 
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Pure Stand of Western Hemlock, Cascade Foothills, Wash- 
ington—aAltitude, 1,800 Feet. 








dense shade, whereas red fir requires abundant light in 
youth. Hence where conditions of moisture and soil 
are favorable to it hemlock will gradually replace the 
fir. While the latter for seeding prefers a bare, min- 
eral soil, hemlock reproduces better on a humus of 
leaves or rotten wood. Hence it often starts growing 
on fallen trees. It has a short root system and thin 
bark, so that when other species are cut out the mature 
hemlock is easily destroyed by wind or fire. 

The wood of western hemlock is light, rather hard, 
straight grained, tasteless, tough and usually white, 
although often reddish brown in the interior of the 
tree. This discoloration is not confined to the heart 


wood but may extend into the sap and is usually dark- 





Pure Second Growth renee Years Old, South Bend, 
ash. 


est where it does so. It is a serious defect in timber 
which is used for pulp, for finishing or as a substi- 
tute for spruce. In strength, ease of work and freedom 
from warp and shake western hemlock differs greatly 
from the eastern species. When green it is very heavy; 
when dry it is but little heavier than spruce and in 
some localities no heavier. The kiln dried wood of 
plump thickness is 290 pounds heavier to the thousand 
feet than white pine, fifty pounds heavier than eastern 
hemlock, but 520 pounds lighter than red fir. It has 
until recently been little used, but it is probable that 
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Hemlock Left After Logging, Hnumclaw, Wash., Showing 
Stumps of Red Fir. 


its durability has been greatly underrated. But it is 
not adapted for use partly in the ground. Its chief de- 
fects are black streaks, black knots and the red heart. 
The black knots are confined mostly to trees near the 
coast, but black streaks are widespread, though less 
prevalent on the higher slopes of the Cascades. 


Hemlock is best adapted for uses which require ease of 
working, a handsome finish and lightness combined with 
considerable strength. It has been found suitable for floor- 
ing, joists and scantling, lath, siding, ceiling, box shooks, 
turned stock, newel and panel work, woodenware and paper 
pulp. It is, however, for finishing and box manufacture 
that it is most certain of appreciation when it becomes 
better known. Taking a high polish, free from pitch and, 
when properly sawed, showing a beautiful grain, it is an 


excellent wood for wainscot, panels and newels. It is 
harder and less easily dented than redwood or cedar, and 
has a uniformly firm grain which on drying does not show 
the minute corrugations characteristic of red fir and other 
trees having a marked difference between summer and fal] 
wood. Mill men almost universally admit that they con- 
sider it an excellent timber and deplore the conditions which 
prohibit its use. There are three main reasons for this 
state of affairs: 

. The prejudice of the consumer, who condemns hem- 
lock without trial because of its name. 

2. Hitherto fir and spruce have been so cheap that there 
has been no necessity for using hemlock. 

3. Hemlock is heavy when green and apt to give trouble 
in driving and in ponds. 

To overcome the prejudice against the name will be diffi- 
cult, for to introduce an unknown timber to the market 
usually requires years. The practice of selling hemlock 
as fir when manufactured into flooring, siding and dimen- 
tion stuff, and as spruce in the form of box shooks and 





Western Hemlock, Cascade Mountains, Washington—AltI- 
or ong 3,000 Feet—Showing Thick, Rough Bark of Moun- 
tain Form. 


woodenware, has grave drawbacks. If detected, as he fre- 
quently must be, the mill man must either lose a customer 
or bring satisfactory proof of the excellence of the hemlock, 
If he is able to accomplish the latter he might as well have 
done so originally and the problem would thus have been 


solved. 

The second reason no longer exists. The day of the 
small logger who moved from claim to claim taking 
only the best timber will soon be over. Now it is be- 
coming more and more the rule for timber to be cut 
by its owner and it is to his interest to cut all he can 
from the land. The third objection remains but is not 
insuperable. 

The Bark. 

Although thinner than that of the eastern species, 
the bark of the western hemlock is exceedingly rich in 
tannic acid. In Oregon, where hemlock is logged 
for paper pulp, the bark is utilized by local tan- 
neries and brings from $8 to $12 a cord. But so little 
use is made of the bark that it is difficult in comparing 
it with that of the eastern hemlock to determine to 
what degree its thinness is compensated for by its su- 
perior qualities. Analysis show that, by the cord 
weighing 2,240 pounds and assuming an average per- 
centage of 10 for eastern and 16 for western bark, the 
quantity of tannin in each would be as follows: Wash- 
ington bark, 358.4 pounds; eastern bark, 224 pounds. 
While the ordinary western hemlock bark is thin, to- 
ward the upper limit of its growth, seldom below 2,400 
feet above sea level, its bark is exceedingly thick, often 
2 inches, and is deeply furrowed, and it is probable that 
the trees will contain twice as much bark as those of 
corresponding size at lower elevations. 
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CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The plant of the Forest Hardwood Lumber 
Company was burned last week, entailing a loss of about 
$75,000. 

Kentucky. 

Uniontown—Fire destroyed George EI. Keltz’s saw mill on 

October 22, causing a $3,000 loss. 


Maine. 

Passadumkeag—M. C. McKeever’s saw mill was damaged 
to the extent of $6,000 on October 24. Insured for $2,300. 

South Brooksville—Last week the mill owned by James 
Condon was burned. The loss is $7,000; insured for $2,000. 

Minnesota. 

Dorset—D. Petrie’s saw mill was burned last week. The 

loss is estimated at $2,000. 
Mississippi. 

Whites—J. H. Sandifer’s saw and shingle mill was_de- 
stroyed by fire last week. The total loss is estimated at 
New Hampshire. 

Sharon—C. F. Melendy’s saw mill was burned last week. 

The loss is estimated at $1,200. 
North Dakota. 

Minot—The lumber yard of T. P. Kulaas & Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire October 25. The loss is $40,000; insured 
for one-third. 

Ohio. 


Delaware—The lumber yard, planing and saw mill of Mc- 
Kenzie & Thompson were burned last week. ‘The 1088 
amounted to about $10,000; partialiy insured. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—On October 28 fire damaged the plant of 
James Culberson to the extent of $3,000. 
Pittsburg—Joseph Clipsham lost about $1,000 in a fire on 
October 25. ‘ 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Car Shortage a Continued Cry—Prices Generally Firm, With Upward Tendency—A Tribute 
to Maple—Two Deprecations of Overproduction—Conditions 
as Voiced by Manufacturers. 


PPIPPPPPPP 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 28.—A delegation of Nash- 
ville lumbermen will attend the sectional meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States at Memphis on Saturday. The meeting is to 
be held at the Gayoso hotel, beginning at 10 o’clock. 
Those who will go down from Nashville are: M. F. 
Greene, of the Davison-Benedict Lumber Company; 
John B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co.; John W. 
Love, of Love, Boyd & Co.; S. Lieberman, of Lieberman, 
Loveman & O’Brien; John H. Baskette, of the Prewitt- 
Spurr Manufacturing Company; F. M. Hamilton, of 
the Indiana Lumber Company. 

Among lumber buyers here this week were G. Tonsey, 
representing Holt & Bugbee, Boston; and A. L. Van- 
nuys, representing George M. Grant, New York. 

The tone of the market is unchanged since last week’s 
report. Prices are stiff, orders plentiful and stocks 
low. 

A charter has been granted by the secretary of state 
to the ‘Fayette County Land Company, of Somerville, 
with capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are 
H. S. Shaw, H. P. Hobson and others. 

The Anderson-Tully Company, of Michigan, has filed 
an amendment to its charter widening its scope of 
business so as to manufacture box materials, fruit 
packages, baskets and kindred articles, and to in- 
crease its capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Local lumbermen are somewhat inconvenienced over 
the car shortage, although railroads entering Nash- 
ville are probably better off in this particular than 
most roads. The Louisville & Nashville has had an 
ample supply of cars to fill all requisitions ever since 
the present heavy movement began, but has_ been 
crippled at times by a lack of engines. In December or 
January, however, it will receive new engines, the Nash- 
ville division getting ten of these. The Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis railway received a dozen new 
engines the past summer. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHIo, Oct. 28.—The unusual building ac- 
tivity continues, owing to the exceedingly good weather 
in these parts, which makes the demand strong for all 
grades of building material, and as many of the build- 
ings begun in the summer are now practically under 
roof, or will be before bad weather, mill men will likely 
continue to enjoy their share of good things during the 
winter, as interior finishing can be put in during bad 
weather if the building is properly protected. There 
has been no let-up in the volume of business and the de- 
mand is more than satisfactory, but many lumbermen, 
wholesalers and retailers, say they are having a great 
deal of trouble on account of lack of cars—more than 
in any previous year at this season. There has been no 
marked increase in prices, but the general tendency is 
to higher prices, and in view of the shortage of many 
of the staple woods used here the prediction that prices 
now being received will be materially advanced before 
many months is not without foundation. 

A. W. Dunn, of Singleton, Dunn & Co., Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was here this week. He has already bought some 
stock and is in the market for hardwoods and white 
pine, and is aware of the importance of increasing his 
connections with American shippers. He reports that 
everything is having an upward tendency in his country 
and thinks it stands him well in hand to get into very 
close connections on this side. Mr. Dunn has been in 
this country for several weeks and is now on his way 
through the south, en route to New Orleans. 

H. C. Creith, sales agent for Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, left this city last night to 
visit New York and the New England trade in the in- 
terest of his firm. C. M. Crawford, sales manager for 
the company, was registered at the Chittenden the early 
part of the week. 

F. 8. Hamlin, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, of this city, will leave tonight for 
Europe. He will likely take in Scotland, England, 
France and Germany on his trip, which is in the in- 
terest of his concern. He will be gone several weeks. 

R. M. Smith, of R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., is here this week, as also is Col. A. D. Terhune, 
Tepresenting the same firm. 


iin bel 
TRADE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The American Cabinet 
Company, lately organized in Buffalo, has begun a 
big building on the Niagara Falls trolley line a mile or 
two north of the city. Manufacturing is to start 
about the beginning of next year. A carload a day is 
to be worked up into tables, chiffoniers and side- 
boards. George S. Davis is the manager. 

Taylor & Crate have lately received 100,000 feet of 
good cherry from a point in Pennsylvania and another 
fine cargo of birch is coming down the lakes for 
them. e big hotel at Point Chautauqua, which 
cost several hundred thousand dollars and has just 
burned down, was largely the property of James Crate, 
head of the above firm. 

The question was asked this week of a Buffalo im- 
plement manufacturer if he was using much white ash 


and he replied that maple was used mostly in place 
of it now. Machine poles were maple or oak and 
frames were maple if needed to be strong and cotton- 
wood otherwise, thus avoiding the use of poplar also. 

The Keystone Lumber Company, auxiliary of R. F. 
Wilcox & Co., has just booked an order for 200 cars 
of factory oak. There is already great scarcity of 
cars in all branches of business in Pennsylvania. 

F. M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., is off on a 
trip into the interior of Pennsylvania, looking after 
some lumber purchases. 

Hugh McLean & Co. are sending out their annual 
calendars two months ahead of the regular season, 
putting in the dates of the rest of this year in order 
to bring them down to date. Business is of the 
best with them. 

H. S. Janes is hard at work on the purchase of a 
new timber tract in Mississippi. Mr. Kerr, of the 
office, has gone to the mills to look after matters, 
one of the bookkeepers there being sick. 





ALABAMA COASTWISE TRADE. 


Mosttz, Ata., Oct. 27.—There were no arrivals of 
hardwoods at Mobile the past week. Demand is urgent 
for 2 and 3-inch white oak, but there is none to be had 
on the gulf. Several vessels are taking on hardwoods 
at Mobile and every foot available will go forward. 

The mills of the Mobile Lumber Company, Mobile, 
have an abundance of logs and are running full time, 
but it is impossible to accumulate any stock. The high 
prices for oak will stimulate production, no doubt, but 
the low rivers are an impediment to supplying the 
urgent demand. New Orleans is sending out large quan- 
tities on each steamer, bound for Europe. 

The total exports from the gulf the past week were 
529,745 staves, 637,304 feet of cypress, 1,275 cypress 
ties, 175,000 shingles and miscellaneous hardwoods. 





TREND OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


The Status of Maple. 

Guten HaveEN, Micu., Oct. 25.—In all my experience 
in the handling of maple, running over a period of 
about twenty-five years, I never saw that wood, espe- 
cially, in a better condition than it is today. So far as 
I can learn, stocks in this entire region are cleaned up 
to the bottoms, and you might say the bottoms have 
followed the top. I can remember no year when hard- 
woods as a rule were as thoroughly cleaned out as this 
one. With such conditions prevailing it would seem as 
if the market should remain in at least its present con- 
dition, if it shall not improve. 

The lesson has been thoroughly learned as to the mact- 
ter of overproduction. The timber is now in the hands 
of men who will not sacrifice it by rushing the output 
at the present price. They are well aware that their 
timber values are increasing as they stand, and their 
operations will be with a view to sustaining present 
conditions and husbanding their timber lands to receive 
the best profits from them. The days when every 
cross roads had its little country mill have passed, and 
where in years gone by they were a large factor in the 
product of this country they are now practically ex- 
tinct. 

Of all the list of hardwoods maple has seemed to be 
the one upon which the cry has been made that there 
has always been more gotten out than could be used. 
ae in the early days of the wood’s history such 
might have been the case, but in the present certainly 
it is not so. In its early history it was practically an 
unknown wood and had very few general uses, flooring 
being its principal one, with few first class plants manu- 
facturing it; hence the demand was only what these few 
could absorb. Today we have these large plants scat- 
tered all over the country, manufacturing the finest 
product of flooring in the world. There is no other 
wood that can in any way compete with it. Furniture, 
piano and other large factories are using large quanti- 
ties of it. Many of our large operators have their own 
large flooring plants and are buyers on the market in- 
stead of sellers of the same wood. Stumpage values 
have increased several fold. within the past several 
years. The present price of maple today as yet does 
not afford as much profit on the investment as many 
cheaper and common woods. 

The stocks to be obtained to supply this great demand 
in the future in what is considered to be the best ter- 
ritory are not large and the question of a supply of 
maple is a serious one. Maple does not produce thou- 
sands of feet to the acre as did pine, and it is good 
lands and a very liberal estimate that will produce 6,000 
or 7,000 feet to the acre; in fact, it is apt to be less. 
And while there is supposed to be an abundance in this 
territory, from the Manistee to the Straits of Mackinaw, 
which produces the best maple in the world, it can 
readily be seen from the immense demands upon its re- 
— that it takes a very large acreage to supply it 
yearly, 

To sum up the foregoing facts, it would seem that if 
anything is to be expected it would be an advance. I 
notice in your last issue reports from one or two locali- 
ties that maple was slow, but I have neither heard nor 
seen any such report from the localities that produce 


what is called No. 1 sugar maple. It is a well known 
fact that all maple is not the same and differs very 
much in quality according to the locality from which it 


is taken. 
D. H. Day. 





Apprehensive of Overproduction. 

TorcH Lake, Micu., Oct. 25.—Our own trade has 
done fairly well the past season, although not yet what 
it should be. But we have. so long been used to For- 
tune’s kicks and frowns that when she smiles, even in 
the faintest manner, we are grateful and feel elated. 

The danger to be apprehended now is that we mill 
men generally may be encouraged to put forth extra 
efforts to secure large stocks and again, as in the past, 
overstock the market. Maple lumber today is not 
worth as much: as it was twenty-five years ago. Why? 
There is but one explanation—overproduction for, lo, 
these many years. mty-five years or so ago maple 
firsts and seconds were worth about $25 and common, 
embracing shipping cull, about $16, and nobody thought 
the price out of the way. Stocks were gotten out in 
winter and sawed up during the following summer. 
Then railroads were introduced in logging, mills began 
sawing in winter as well as summer and prices began 
falling. Then to make up for the loss in profits the 
mills began running nights as well as days—day and 
night, winter and summer—and prices ran down as 
the mills ran up and we found the cure worse than the 
disease. Now it really doesn’t cut so much figure how 
much lumber a mill cuts as how many dollars it makes, 
and I think we can make more money by going slowly 
and conserving our fast disappearing timber supply: We 
ought to be able to figure that our stumpage will in- 
crease in value, say, 4 or 5 percent annually over and 
above taxes and waste, and it has not done so takin 
a term of twenty-five years. It now looks that way an 
that holders of stumpage will get some interest on their 
investments, and it lies in our power to say whether the 
promise will be fulfilled or not. 

I think we hardwood mill men might take some profit- 
able lessons from Mitchell, Debs and other labor lead- 
ers. When times are dull and wages poor I have never 
heard of their urging men to work night and day, or 
that when they cannot make a living working day time 
they pitch in and work nights also. That kind of pol- 
icy has been left to us mill men and for many years we 
have been eating the bitter fruit. So of all points to be 
considered at present I think the greatest is to go slow. 

As I was coming home the other evening, passing an 
old shanty, I heard an old mossback wailing forth in 
a voice well seasoned but somewhat shaky, and his song 
rang somewhat thusly: 


The ae trees I’ve loved so long are fading from my 
sight ; 
They - Ro down by daylight and they saw them up 
night. 
Their rotting stumps stand thickly round where’er I chance 


0 go— 
Full soon I feel the last of them will join the buffalo. 
Tra la, tra la, tra lo, 
and the chorus came softly back through the gathering 
darkness— 
Ta ta, ta ta. Go slow! 
ArcH CAMERON. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
AND JOBBERS. 


South Arm Lumber Co., 


204 GRAND AVE. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Yellow Pine Lumber and Cypress Shingles 


PINE. AND OAK PILING, 
CROSS TIES, BRIDGE TIMBER 
AND RAILWAY MATERIAL. 


Ample Facilities. We want your orders and inquiries. 


Darlington-Milier Lumber Co. 


Telecode GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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Atwood Lumber Co. 


STILLWATER, MINN. 


PILING AND LONG TIMBERS 


Standard Pine Shingles 
And Piece Stuff... 











MILLS AND YARDS AT WILLOW RIVER. 
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Manufacturing ! 
Lumbermen’s | 
Underwriters. | 

THE STRONGEST INSURANCE | 
ORGANIZATION TO-DAY IN 
AMERICA. 


The membership Is composed of only the 
BEST LUMBER CONCERNS; ELIGIBILITY 
depending upon the HIGHEST MORAL AND 
FINANCIAL STANDING, BACKED UP BY 
LARGE TIMBER HOLDINGS ASSURING 
LONG LIFE TO EACH OF THEIR PLANTS. 

THEIR STANDING MUST BE OF SUCH A 
NATURE AS TO COMMAND THE UNANI- 
MOUS VOTE OF EVERY MEMBER TO 
SECURE ADMISSION. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 1902: 
GEORGE LOCK, 


of Lock-Moore & Co., Ltd., Westlake, La. 
of Lock-Moore & Co., Ltd., Oakdale, La. 


R. A. LONG, 


of King-Ryder Lumber Co.’ Bonami, La. 

of The Globe Lbr. Co., Ltd., Yeliow Pine, La. 
of Hudson River Lumber Co., Hudson, Ark. 
of Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd., Woodworth, La, 


R. H. KEITH, , 


of Central Coal & Coke Co., Neame, La. é 
of Central Coal & Coke Co., Texarkana, Tex. 
of Louisiana & Texas Lbr. Co., Kennard, Tex. 


W. A. PICKERING, 


of W. R. Pickering Lbr Co., Pickering, La. 
of W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Barham, La. 


C. W. GATES, 


of Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, La. 
of Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 


JOHN L. ROPER, 


of John L. Roper Lumber Lumber Co., 
of Gilmerton Plant, Norfolk, Va 

of Cedar Plant, Norfolk, Va. r 
of Roper Plant, Roper, N. C 


GEO. S. GARDINER, . : 


of Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 





Refer by permission to following banks of 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Deposits April 22, 1902 


National Bank of Commerce, - - $30,040.000 


Union National Bank, - - - 9,000,000 
New England National Bank, - 4,100,000 
First National Bank, - - - 13,250,000 





For further information address 


Guy H. Mallam & Co., 


ATTORNEYS AND MANAGERS, 
No. 1022 Wyandotte St., r 


KANSAS, CITY. MO. 











LOGGING NOTES. 
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THE HEAD OF THE LAKES DISTRICT. 

DuLutTH, MINN., Oct. 28.—Men are going into the 
woods very fast and at high wages, but even at present 
figures there does not seem to be any great desire 
on the part of most men to start in for the winter. 
Employers are trying to put a premium on men who 
will stay the season through, or even a month’ or so, 
but they say they are having trouble and that the men 
seem to be fully as migratory and trampish as for 
the past few years. Trains both into the woods and 
out of them are running full of men, who seem to be 
going in only to turn around and come out again, 
traveling for the benefit of the railway companies. 

William O’Brien and W. H. Cook have let contracts 
to Donovan & Stark, heavy loggers of Stillwater, for 
the logging of 200,000,000 feet of pine they own in the 
district north of Virginia, at the rate of 50,000,000 feet 
yearly, and work will begin at once. 

Camps are being built at the St. Louis crossing of 
the Duluth & Iron Range road, where Colvin & Robb 
will log this winter. R. Whiteside is putting in camps 
in the same locality, and will get out a large amount 
of mining timber. 

Sederberg & Erickson have taken a contract to cut 
6,000,000 feet on the Cloquet for the Cloquet Lumber 
Company. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Bay Crry anp Saginaw, Micu., Oct. 27.—Operators 
are drumming up men for the woods with indifferent 
success. At Millersburg and vicinity 300 men are 
wanted for woods and mill work, at $28 and 30 a 
month, but they are not to be had. It has rained con- 
stantly but the weather is mild. Firms that are log- 
ging are cutting the timber now and that is about all 
that can be done, the ground being so soft. 

Cedar operations are going to be carried on exten- 
sively this winter north and a large number of men 
will be wanted for work in the woods. 

George Nester, of Detroit, was in Saginaw today. He 
said that two big mills of the company will cut some- 
thing like 70,000,000 feet of lumber this year; that they 
have some lumber on hand that was sold and the buyers 
are reselling some of it on the docks at the mills on 
Lake Superior. He says the firm has a small quantity 
of unsold lumber on hand. A. full stock will be put in 
for the mills next season. John Nester, of Detroit, a 
member of the firm, returned from Europe yesterday. 

The Mackinaw division of the Michigan Ceneral will 
haul a large quantity of logs this winter to this river 
and to points along the line of the road. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

MERRILL, Wis., Oct. 28.—All indications at this time 
point to the fact that there is to be no let up in logging 
operations this winter, and it is estimated that the 
aggregate cut will exceed that of last year. All the 
small mills will be stocked as usual and operated. Log 
buyers have been scouring the country and the compet- 
ition aroused among these purchasers looks hopeful for 
a busy season. 

Robert Posey has closed a contract with a Wausau 
firm to log about 1,500,000 feet on his homestead this 
winter. 


IN THE FAR NORTHEASTERN WOODS. 


Banoor, Me., Oct. 27.—Application will be made at 
the next session of the Canadian parliament for an act 
incorporating a company to be known as the Winding 
Ledges Power & Boom Company, which proposes to 
drive and raft all the logs coming down the St. John 
river and for that purpose to construct dams across 
the river at Winding ledges, in St. Francis, Madwaska; 
connect with dams on the opposite shore in Maine, and 
to dig canals, construct piers ete. to develop and gen- 
erate power for the operation of mills along the St. 
John, between the mouth of the St. Francis and Grand 
Falls. 

Rafting operations at the Penobscot boom, fifteen 
miles above Bangor, were finished a few days ago, the 
total quantity of logs handled in 1902 being estimated 
at 142,000,000 feet, compared with 72,000,000 feet in 
1901, when many millions of logs were carried away by: 
freshets, and when the West branch arrived too late 
to be rafted. Of this year’s logs 60,000,000 feet went 
to the steam mills on tidewater—those of Morse & Co., 
F. H. Strickland, the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sargent Lumber Company, Sterns Lumber Com- 
pany, and Lowell & Engel. The remainder were for 
lumber and pulp mills above Bangor, as follows: James 
Walker & Co., Basin Mills; Engel & Co., Orono; Penob- 
scot Chemical Fibre Company, West Great Works; 
H. F. Andrews, Great Works; International Paper Com- 
pany, Orono; Orono Pulp & Paper Company, Basin 
Mills; Barker & Thatcher, Milford; Jordan Lumber 
Company, Conant & Carr, and Nekonegan Paper Com- 
pany, Oldtown. 

The Stevens Lumber Company, of Fort Fairfield, 
will have three camps on the Big Machias river this 
winter and one on Little Machias, and will cut a third 
more logs than last winter. The prospect for logging 
throughout Aroostook county is better than for many 
years, largely owing to the construction of the new 
branch of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, known as 
the Fish River road, from Ashland to Fort Kent. This 
line will open a rich timber country and several new 
mills will be erected immediately. It is expected that 
the road will be ready for operation to Fort Kent on 
December 1. 

Woodsmen are very scarce in New Brunswick and 





Nova Scotia this fall and operators are having much 
difficulty in getting crews, although wages are higher 
than ever before, the hours short and four good meals 
a day provided. Agents from the province of Quebec 
are in the lower provinces offering $30 a month to 
men, and 400 or 500 have already gone to Quebec. 

The Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Winslow, 
has just completed on Misery stream one of the best 
dams in Maine. It is 207 feet long, 23 feet high, 40 
feet on the base and has a 9-foot head, giving a rise of 
14 feet and flowing back one mile, creating a pond half 
a mile wide. Misery stream flows into Brassau pond 
and the dam has been built to improve the driving 








there. 
The Record. 
Alabama. 
Birmingham—wW. C. Fellows is reported as having sold 
out.—-—The Smith-Isburg Lumber Company has filed arti- 


cles of incorporation, naming E. V. Smith as its agent in 
Alabama. The company is organized under the laws of 
Massachusetts. 

Covington—The Fierson Lumber Company, with $50,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by D. M. Pierson, R. M. 
Pierson and C. A. O'Neal. 


Arkansas. 

Beebe—¥F. R. Rea has sold out. 

Hamburg—The Hamburg Saw Mill Company has incor- 
porated with authorized capital of $25,000. The incorpo- 
rators are J. J. Dean, H. H. Beckman and B. T. Hawkins. 

Newport—E. 'T. Washburn, of the Washburn Mill & Shin- 
gle Company, is dead. 

California. 

Kureka—The Dessert Redwood Company has filed articles 
of incorporation, giving capital stock as $400,000. Its 
principal place of business is Mosinee, Wis., and the incor- 
porators are Henry M. Thompson, H. EH. Salsich and Louis 
Dessert. 

Inglenook-—W. B. Strother has sold out. 

Rendondo—The Ganahl Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, 
has recently established a yard here. 

Yerka—The Moffit Creek Lumber Company has recently 
been incorporated by T. J. Nolton, E. T. Wallace, R. 8. 
Knapp and others, with capital stock of $200,000, 


Connecticut. 

Meriden—H. M. Billard, of the Lyon & Billard Company, 
is dead. 

New London—George G. Tyler has recently engaged in 
business. 

Delaware. 

Wilmington—The International Manufacturing Company, 
to manufacture sash ete., has been incorporated with cap- 
ital of $1,000,000. The incorporators are Andrew Marvil, 
Rh. C. Luptum and William M. Luptum. 


Florida. 

Jacksonville—The American Lumber Export Company will 
incorporate with authorized oe of $20,000.——Robert 
R. Sizer & Co., of New York city, will remove their head- 
quarters to this point. . 

Mayo—J. C. Mangum has bought out the saw mill of 
Richard E. Wadsworth. 

Waukulla—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 


the Myrtlewood Lumber Company, with authorized capital 


of $7,500. 
Georgia. 
Independence—F.. A. Douty and P. Simpson have suc- 
ceeded the Independence Saw Mill Company. 
Rothersay—C. IF’. Goodnow and H. H. Tift will establish 
a saw mill plant here. 
Idaho. 


Harrison—Fred Grant is dead. 
Kamiah—Rawson & Son have succeeded Fox & Rawson. 
Ilinois, 

Chicago—The Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company has 
opened an office at 1256 National Life building ———The North 
Side Sash & Door Company has recently commenced busi- 
ness._—_—-J. C. Stetson, J. M. Miller and G. A. Smith, jr., 
have incorporated the Heath-Witbeck Company, with $100,- 
000 capital stock———-The Brookhaven Lumber Company has 
filed articles of incorporation, giving capital stock as $10,- 
000. The incorporators are A. L. Barton, O. C. Simmons and 
LL. M. Russell.—-—The Eastern & Western Lumber Company. 
of Portland, Ore., has opened offices at 314 Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

- Hammond—F. T. Clark has been succeeded by Bunyan & 
evans. 

Panola—F.. L. Rean has sold out. 

Rock Island—The Rock Island Sash & Door Works has 
reincorporated. 

Roodhouse—H. C. Worcester & Co. have sold out. 


Indiana. 


Bascom—The Swain Karmire Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a saw mill. 

Dillsboro—A saw mill has been established here by the 
Swain Karmire Lumber Company. 

Indianapolis—E. 8S. Goodrich, P. FE. Goodrich and H. 8. 
Imboden have incorporated the Hoosier Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, with $3,000 capital stock. J. R. Wall 
has withdrawn from Wall, Beall & Co. 

Muncie—.John Kirby and Peter Kunz have retired from the 
Kirby Lumber Company and have been succeeded by J. C. 
and Charles Wood. The style of the company will remai 
unchanged. Its capital stock has been increased from $15,- 
000 to $45,000. 





lowa. 


Delta—L. L. Hagaman is reported out of business. 
a eagle E. Keister has been succeeded by Keister & 

ollins. 

Macksburg—The Brown Hardware & Lumber Company 
has recently established a yard. 

Muscatine—The Hershey Lumber Company has sold out. 

Sioux City—The National Wood Works will establish @ 
sash, door and blind business here. 

Wapello—-W. L. Brown is reported as having sold out. 

Kansas. 

Cherokee—It is reported that the Cherokee Lumber Com- 
pany will not establish a yard here. 

Goff—Oliver Munson has sold out to Logan, Friend & 
Holston. 

Moline—Deal & Trent will open a yard here. 

Kentucky. 

a Pembroke—W. H. Jernigan has been succeeded by Wade & 

obdy. 

Torrent—-Lee Congleton has been succeeded by Sullivan & 
Congleton. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The C. W. Robinson Lumber Company has 

established offices here. 


Maine. 
Calais—The Eastern Pulp Wood Company, with author- 
ized capital of $50,000, has been incorporated. 
Kittery—The Roanoke Lumber Company has filed articles 
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cf incoiporation with $10,000 capital. The officers are 
Charles C. Smith, president, and George L. Well, treasurer. 
~portland—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Chadwick & Carr Company, with authorized capital of $30,- 
000.——The United States Car & Vehicle Company, with 
authorized capital of $1,000,000, has filed articles of incor- 
ration. 

wi Maryland. 

Salisbury—The E. S. Adkins & Co. have been chartered 
in Delaware, to manufacture and deal in lumber; capital, 
$150,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Boston Mantle & Building Company, with 
authorized capital of. $10,000, has been incorporated. 

Malden—Robert A. Guyot, John Grady and Edward Wal- 
lace, doing business as the Cooperative Moulding Company, 
have filed petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $2,- 
451.15, and assets, $1,789.63. 


Michigan. 
Atkinson—The Metropolitan Lumber Company will sus- 
pend operations at this point and remove to the south. 
Bad Axe—L. C. Truax has recently engaged in business. 
Buchanan—wWilliam Monroe has sold out to William Roan- 


2e, 
ee. uoworth—The Streeter Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Paul Johnson. 

Grand Rapids—C. C. Follmer & Co., Incorporated, has in- 
creased capital stock to $50,000.——The Wisconsin Lumber 
& Bark Company has increased its capital stock from $225,- 
000 to $300,000. 

Newberry—J. H. Hunter has been succeeded by the Lake & 
Rail Lumber Company. 

Quincy—J. B. Salisbury is dead. 
been appointed administrator. 

Saginaw—The Mershon & Morely Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of $25,000. 

Sault Ste. Marie—The Bradley-Watkins Company has been 
succeeded by the Lake & Rail Lumber Company. 

Minnesota. 

Belview—L. P. Dolliff & Co, have succeeded the Lampert 
Lumber Company. 

Breckenridge—-Gunn & Donahue have recently opened a 
yard, 

" Cleveland—Lampert & Jensen will open a yard here. 

Kelsey——_John Erickson was killed on October 24 in a saw 
mill accident. 

Minneapolis—J. F’. Irwin has discontinued.——The H. L. 
Jenkins Lumber Company has increased its capital stock 
from $250,000 to $300,000. 

Morris—Rumsey J. Reeve will open a yard. 

Nashwauk—The Bolton Lumber Company has _ recently 
engaged in business. 

Ortonville—Geier Bros. will open a yard here. 

Stacy—J. M. Tucker has been succeeded by Lavender & 
Nelson. 


J. N. Salisbury has 


Mississippi. 

Basic City—Small Bros. will remove to Wingate, Miss. 

Greenville—The Planters Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by W. H. Neal, J. H. Strickland and Perry Bell, 
with capital of $20,000. 

Natchez—The Adams Lumber Company is reported closing 
out. 

Nesbit (near)-—D. E. Wilson has been succeeded by the 
Wilson Lumber Company. 

Winona—The Lumber, Coal & Feed Company has recently 
opened a yard. 

Missouri. 

Brookfield—Burgner & Bowman have recently bought a 
yard here. 

Harviell—Emmons Bros. have been succeeded by J. C. 
Schwenck. 

Kansas City—The American Wind Mill & Manufacturing 
Company has been succeeded by the O’Leary Machinery & 
Manufacturing Company. 

Linneus—Burgner & Bowman have established a yard here. 

St, James-—Aufder-Heide Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Wills Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company has in. 
creased its capital stock to $75,000. 

War Kaglc—E. W. Wilkinson has established a saw mill 


business, 
Nebraska. 
Anoka—William Krotter & Co. have opened a yard here. 


Sterling—J. H. Melville & Co. are reported as having sold 
out. 


Seward—O,. Ik. Bernecker has succeeded the Seward Lum- 
ber Company. 


New Hampshire. 
Goffston—W. L. Sargent has removed to East Weare, N. H 
New Mexico. 
Roswell—Schrock & Fletcher are establishing a yard. 


New York. 
Addison—A. G. Crane & Co. have discontinued business. 
Brooklyn—-—The American Mahogany Company, of Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, formerly the Cuban-Central American Mahog- 

any Co., has opened a branch yard at West and Eagle streets. 
Forestport—Denton & Waterbury have sold out. 
Mexico—L, 8S. Tiffney has sold out to Stevens Bros. 
Wanakena—The Rich Lumber Company has been incor- 

porated by H. C. Rich, C. R. Rich and C. H. Rich, with 


capital of $200,000, 
North Carolina. ; 
, Dunn—The Dunn Lumber Company has sold out to FE. F. 
Young. . 
Sidney (near)—The Pungo Lumber Company 
A a y has been 
absorbed by William Schuette & Co. . 


North Dakota. 

Halstead and Hendrum—The Valley Lumber Company has 
~ out to the Trimble Lumber Company, of Fargo, N. b. 
admgnbah—Charles MeMillan and A. Sillers, jr., have been 

Seeland. (P.O. teke oe ee t 
. J A . vi - > . oe jJ—iLhe * ) 
Company is opening a yard here, wr — 


Ohio. 


M. =~ yy ae ot pe fe with capital 
recently filed articles of incorporation. 
Bucyrus —Jacob Coulter will establish a planing mill. : 


Cine . 
Og Robert E. Becker has been succeeded by R. E. 


may hae chnnge nie tothe American Stahopand Cats 
Christian, oebuck have been succeeded by Fisher & 
Matton, lsd & Moulton have been succeeded by H. S. 
gureed"tom ‘bankrupt, ome at Gee"pasindt peetag 
Planing ey games Sry sold his interest in the 


Salem. , 
South Batow Hansen has sold out to Brown & Lehman. 


—-Banion Bros. have sold out. 


Cach Oklahoma Territory. 
Cument-”; H. Block has established a yard. 
Block. A retail yard has been opened here by G. H. 


Arcanum—The F 
stock of $10,000, has 


K 
Oklaney Thomas Walters has established a yard. 
old out, City—Charles §. Marshall is reported as having 


Sentinel—w 
W —W. C. Stapp has opened a yard. 
lumber baat og’ Block has recently engaged in the retail 








Oregon. 
Clatskanie—John Palm has sold his interest in the Clats- 
kanie Lumber Company to J. F. Graham. 
Cottage Grove—The Long & Bingham Lumber Company, 
with $50,000 capital, has been incorporated. 
— Arlauf Lumber & Milling Company has opened 
a yard, 
Moro——Moore Bros. & Ginn have opened a retail yard. 
YPortland—The Columbia Chair Company has recently in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $10,000.——The Commer- 
cial Lumber Company has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $15,000. ’ 
Pennsylvania. 
Cresco—W. D. Yothers will put in a retail yard. 
Pittsburg—The Yates Lumber Milling Company, with $15,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated by Henry IF. Cole, 
Walter Yates and Edmund F. Crosse. 


South Dakota. 

a Movius Lumber Company has opened a retail 
yard. 

Tennessee. 

Johnson City—Boring Bros. & Co. are reported as closing 
out their business. 

Mountain City—J. D. Riddle has recently established a 
saw mill business. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The Beaumont Sash & Door Company has been 
incorporated, with $20,000 capital stock, by G. D. Patterson, 
A. Holley and T. N. Hill. 

Clarksville—Hocker & Piehoff have recently opened a yard. 

Kopperl—T. A. Greer has removed to Morgan, Tex. 

Matagorda—The Matagorda Lumber Company, with $10,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated by George T. Sargent, 
W. S. Stewart and Charles Nolte. 

Morgan—Ripey & Irwin are reported as having sold out. 

—_—— L. Gates is reported as having established a 
yard. 

Uneas—The Iron City Lumber Company has discontinued. 


Virginia. 

Williamsburg—Bozarth Bros. have been succeeded by Bo- 

zarth & Warburton. : 
Washington. 

Garfield—Rowell & Kelley have purchased the yard of 
Il. D. Irwin. 

Meyers Falls—The Meyers Falls Lumber Company, with 
capital stock of $25,000, has recently incorporated. 

Mount Vernon—The Alger Shingle Company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation, giving capital as $40,000. 

Seattle—The Cowlitz Valley Lumber Company has been in- 
ecorporated. The capital stock is $5,000.——Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Tower Mill Company, with 
$25,000 capital. 

Sultan—The Meuret Shingle Company has incorporated, 
giving capital stock as $7,500. 

Whatcom—George W. Marvis & Co. have recently estab- 
lished a wholesale and commission lumber business. 

Wilson Creek—Gentry & Goldsmith have bought the yard 
of James Hull. 

West Virginia. 

Charleston—A charter has been granted to the Ever- 
glade Cypress Company to do business in Florida. The 
incorporators are Washington Smith, H. M. Spence, 8. B. 
Stiles, jr., and W. C. Patterson, jr.; capital stock not given. 

Morgantown-—The A. C. Oliver Lumber Company has sold 
its = and holdings to C. J. Duncan and others, of Wind- 
ber, Pa. 

Moundsville—The Peerless Lumber Company is reported 
out of business. : 

Wisconsin. 

Almind—Ingle & Anders have sold out. 

Blue Mounds—The Blue Mounds Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany has recently engaged in business. 

Chelsea—The Westboro Lumber Company has succeeded 
the Rousseau & Shepard Company. 

Desmond——Butters & McLeod have purchased the plant 
of the Desmond Shingle Mill Company. 

Herbster—The Murray Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased the plant of the Brewer-Knapp Company. 

Milwaukee—The Mariner-Underwood Company, Limited, 
to lumber in Wisconsin and Louisiana, has incorporated, 
with $250,000 capital. The incorporators are Wphraim 
Mariner, William Mariner and John W. Mariner. 

Rice Lake—The Red Cedar River Manufacturing Com- 
pany has recently begun business. 

Spooner—aA. J. Blix has been succeeded by C. S. Nelson. 


British North America. 
Icelandic, Man.—K. Finnson has sold out to C. Finkleman. 





NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. ' 
Selma---The Schuh-Miller Lumber Company is erecting a 


saw mill plant. 
Florida. 
Pinecastle-—O. N. Williams and John Harris will build a 
saw mill. 
Georgia. 
Augusta—-The Augusta Lumber Company will expend 
ubout $15,000 on improvements in its plant. 
Daiton—The Alaculsy Lumber Company will erect a saw 
mill. 
Indiana. 
Crawfordsville—George Shelly will erect a planing mill 
ylant. 
; Economy—Mr. Roth will build a saw mill and planing 
mill plant. 
Maine. 
Pe alitaeas & McDonald are building a lumber and shin- 
gle mill. 
Dead River—C. D. White & Son are rebuilding their plant, 
burned last June. 


Phillips—Fletcher Pope is erecting a saw mill.——H. W. 
and A. T. True will build a novelty factory. 
Michigan. 


Holland—C. L. King & Co. are building a saw mill. 
Stephenson (near)—Tripp & Brown will build a shingle 
mill, . 
Minnesota. 
Virginia—A saw mill will be erected by Charles Plummer. 


New York. 
Messena—The Cornell Veneering Company is preparing to 
build a veneer plant. 
Oregon. 
Ontario—A planing mill plant has been erected here by 
Frank Craig. 
Tennessee. 
Harriman (near)—The Vestal Lumber Company will erect 


a saiw mill. 
Washington. 

Chinook—Bille & Johnson will rebuild their shingle mill, 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Enterprise—Imhoff & Coffman are building a shingle mill. 

British North America. 

Deschenes, Ont.—-Fraser & Co. are building a lumber manu- 
facturing plant. 

Vancouver, Bb. C.—J. J. Hutchinson and C. R. Drew are 
building a saw mill at False Creek. 

Wardner, B. C.—The East Kortenay Lumber Company 
will build a saw mill. 
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Publications. 





“Realm of the Retailer.” 


‘Compiled from the best of Mr. Met L. Saley’s 
writings. Replete with practical information. 
Of interest to the retail lumbermen every- 
where. 

Contains practical hints on retail yard man- 
agement, plans and descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances for handling and storing 
lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections ete. 
ete. 

Any one of the hundred chapters worth the 
price of the book if read and acted upon. 


Iilustrated, 390 pages. 
Price $1.50 a copy postpaid. 


Climax Tally Book. 


A practical tally book designed by a practical 
lumberman. Insures watchfulness and accu- 
racy. A permanent record of shipments. Con- 
venient to handle and always ready. 

The “Climax” tally book is substantially 
bound in sheep, with stiff covers and round 
corners. Hand straps are of heavy leather, 
riveted on. Size of book, closed, 44x84 inches; 
150 pages. 





PRICE: 
One copy, - + + + $0.75 
Six copies, - - - + 4.00 
Twelve copies, - - 7.50 





“Law for Lumbermen” 


Contains digest of decisions of courts of last 

resort. Decisions on every imaginable sub- 

ject connected with lumber business. No Lum- 
rman’s Office is complete without it. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Part I—Contracts Pertaining to Lumber, Logs, 
Timber, Saw Mill etc. 

fart Il—Delivery, Transportation, Passing of 
Title, Right of Stoppage in Transit etc. 

Part I1I—Accounts, Bill and Notes etc. 

Part 1V—Agency, Partnership etc. 

Part V—-Combinations. 

Part VI—Timber Cutting, Trespass, Damages etc. 

Part VII—Booming, Logging, Driving, Riparian 
Rights etc. 

Part VIII—-Liens on Lumber, lee ete. 

Part IX—Liability for Personal Injuries etc. 

Part X—Miscellaneous. Alphabetical Index. 


Bound in Law Sheep, 280 Pages. 
Price, postage paid, $3.50. 





American Lumberman Telecode. 


A Simple, Labor and Money Saving Tele- 
graphic Code Book. Contains 61,427 code 
words. One word represents each business 
phrase or sentence. One word represents each 
size of each length of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. 
The Lelecode is used by Lumbermen in every 
quarter of the United States. 
Bound in full leather, with flexible cover, aou- 
ble cut-in index. 

Send for Prospectus and list of users. 


PRICE POSTPAID: 
Onecopy, - - - + $5.00 
Twocopies, - - - - 9.00 
Three Copies, - - + 12.75 





Published and for Sale by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE ROGKWELL MFG. 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE, SASH, 
DOORS ant MILL WORK. 


LUMBER IN CAR LOAD 
AND CARGO LOTS. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Send for our Front Door Catalogue. 
Best Selling Front Doors 


in the market. 











—e 


White Pine 
Lumber. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES ON 


500 M ft. each No. 4 and No. 5 Boards. 
Also 1x4 Crating Strips. 


THICK FACTORY AND 
PATTERN LUMBER 
A SPECIALTY. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Office, Room 18 Loan & Trust Bidg., 


WE USE MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, 
MAIN 3655. 


Cy 


























Want Some Posts? 


We have large stock of 7 to 9-inch quare 
ter round and 5, 6 and 7-inch half round 
yosts, for prompt shipment. 


WuitE MARBLE LIME Co. 
Manistique, Mich. 














To Assist in Piling Evenly. 


Other things being equal, the most of us will admit 
that the yard in which the lumber is nicely piled has 


the advantage. I recently had a chat with a man. who 
had been a distance of fifty miles or so to look at a 
yard that was for sale and among other things he re- 
marked that “the stock was well piled.” This man is 
no baby in the yard trade and the novice might think 
that if he found a well assorted stock of good grades 
it would matter little to him whether it was well piled 
or not, but we see that such was not the case. He 
recommended the stock because it was in good shape, 
and if he purchased it the condition spoken of was no 
doubt an inducement. If I had a yard for sale I would 
slick it up so that it would present a good appear- 
ance. When riding with a Wisconsin yard man we saw 
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“A space so regular as to puzzle a man.” 


a fence along the road which this yard man had some- 
thing to do with building, and the remark was made 
that a farm would sell more readily if it were inclosed 
in part or in whole with attractive fences. We all 
know that if a house were well painted and in good re- 
pair we would consider buying it when otherwise we 
would pass it by. Why should not this principle apply 
to lumber yards? There are those yard men whose 


business creed contains no plank which says that good 
piling is an advantage, and all such can skip this 
chapter. 

We all know how difficult it is to pile by the eye. 
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Take it in a shed, for instance, where we want space 
between the piles in the bins and take pride in having 
the premises look in apple pie order; this space be- 
tween the piles at times resembles a snake. This ir. 
regularity may easily be overcome by setting a piece of 
2x4 on end and piling on each side against it. We can 
all see the advantage in an instant—the space will be 
regular from top to bottom, and nothing need be left 
to the eye, as every board can be pushed close against 
the dimension and there remain. After the piles are 
up the pieces of dimension are drawn out and there is 
a space so regular that it would puzzle a man to know 
how it was done unless he did know. If you have no 
device which is an improvement on this simple arrange- 
ment and will try this once I believe that the pieces of 
2x4 against which to pile will be used often. 
Portable Shed Bridge. 

This is not a big thing in itself, but it has its use, 
I asked the foreman in the yard the advantages and he 
said that when it was necessary to move lumber from 
an upper bin to one opposite the bridge could easily be 
placed where wanted. This might not occur once a 
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“It has its use.” 


year, but when it did the movable bridge was handy. 
This shed was built by a yard man of experience and 
from his requirements in the matter was evolved this 
portable bridge. To build it costs no more than though 
it were nailed fast. 

Platform Guard. 


The platforms in our sheds are not always what they 
ought to be—that is, having fallen from them once we 
think they are not. I know a yard man who was laid 
up two weeks as a result of such a fall. I have known 
of three or four falling without receiving severe in- 
jury, and I came near pitching head first from one of 
them myself. There are platforms so narrow that for 
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“This guard rail serves a double purpose.” 
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a man to stand on ‘them and handle lumber with any 
rapidity he must be almost the equal of a Japanese 
juggler. Platforms vary all the way from two and a 
half feet to five feet in width, and I doubt if the really 
cautious yard man builds one less than four feet wide. 

This guard rail serves a double purpose—it protects 
the handler of lumber, and over it boards when being 
loaded and unloaded can be swung and thus add to the 
ease of the work. I have seen these rails, some of 
which were stationary and some portable. If station- 
ary the man who has not used them would likely say 
that at times they would be in the way, but the yard 
men to whose sheds they are attached testify that such 
is not the case. One foreman assured me that to. handle 
lumber on a platform provided with one of these rails 
was comparatively child’s play. I am aware that this 
rail is something of an innovation, as I have seen it in 
only a few sheds. I do not expect that all of you will 
immediately attach the rail to your platforms, but I 
am convinced that some of you will. What is the sense 
of my racing over the country picking up these ideas 
unless some of you put them into practice? Not long 
ago I received a letter from the manager of the Nofziger 
Bros. Lumber Company, Los Angeles, Cal., who wrote: 
“We have a cause against you for damages. Our men 
are trying all your measly experiments, and by the time 
you reach California our yard will be a conglomeration 
of all the experiments and new fangled ideas that you 
have written about for the past year.” I am pleased to 
know, however, they are enabled to follow all the sug- 
gestions which have been made in this department. It 
was stated that at times it had turned out an excellent 
idea to keep files of this journal. To this Mr. Nofziger 
says: “Talk about keeping the LUMBERMAN on file! 
We have four or five salesmen and the paper is passed 
around for each of them to read until it is worn out.” 
I had heard of the success of this Los Angeles yard, 
and now I know what is at the bottom of it. 

I think the illustration self explaining to an extent; 
that if you want to put up some one of these guards 
you can do so. In these little diagrams I can’t show 
every nail and screw, and expect that you would not be 
satisfied if you were not permitted to do a little think- 
ing for yourself. 


Extended Wagon Box. 

In every state in which I travel I find some things 
peculiar to it. No doubt these extended wagon boxes 
are made elsewhere, yet I have not noticed them outside 
of Wisconsin. Perhaps my noticer was out of tune—I 
can’t say as to that—but such has been my observation. 
You know what slobber heels your men make of them- 
selves when they deliver coal from the orthodox wagon 
or cart. If to start with they raise the hind end board 
out some of the coal rattles on the ground, which is 
equivalent to saying that at times it falls into three 





“Leave out the end board and everything is ready.” 


inches of mud. At any rate it takes time to pick coal 
up from the ground. When we go around houses de- 
livering coal it should be a matter of pride that we do 
it in an artistic way, for not infrequently a pretty hired 
girl is watching us from the kitchen window while 


she lets the toast burn. From one of these wagons 
there is no rattling of coal from the end of it and no 
slow shoveling to dig down from the top of the load. 
Lift out the end board and everything is ready for 
you to shovel for your life. One yard man told me 
that he ordered these boxes made and another that he 
bought his wagons in the market just as they were. If 
you think the example is worthy of emulation you can 
get the boxes either way. 


Inside Coal. House Door. 


Nine-tenths of us who sell coal have reached the con- 
clusion that at times it is mighty expensive handling 
it, When it goes out in full loads we have no great 
— to complain, but when it goes in half tons, quar- 
ha tons and even smaller quantities we sometimes feel 
hat we might as well charge off the profit against the 
€xpense of delivering. 

P We will say that your coal shed is a block or two 
_ the office, as is often the case. The scales are 
ae near the office. When there is an order for a 
tch of coal the team is sent to the shed, then the 
ps haan in ny to hos np po and sent to its place 
ation. is a hea runni 

Gulac. mane p of running for the amount 
oan is the improvement: There are yard men who 
re using canvas sacks, something of the shape as 
atte ae and holding 100 pounds. To the sacks are 
aa ed leather handles, and one of them filled .with 
ss scfm be carried anywhere by one man. Often 
= vo it necessary to deliver coal in baskets in order 
andy it in bins which are in out of the way places, 
hen such is the case these sacks are just the thing. 


Several small orders can often be carried at one load, 
the wagon being loaded with these sacks and as many 
of them left at any one house as is necessary. All the 
running from yard to scales and from scales to yard is 
avoided. The sacks hold 100 pounds of hard coal each 
and that‘ends it so far as the weight is concerned. 
Barnett & Anderson, of Ripon, Wis., who do a large 
coal business, use these sacks exclusively and say they 
would not attempt to get along without them. Knowing 
how finicky certain coal consumers are, how they talk 
about short weight and all that, I asked Mr. Barnett if 
there had been any complaint on the score of weight— 




















“These sacks are just the thing.” 


any doubt expressed that the buyer did not get full 
weight—and he said not in a single instance. These 
sacks cost 60 cents each. 

In Berlin, Wis., the dealers have a way peculiarly 
their own in handling coal, so far as I know. They use 
boxes which hold 250 pounds each and to which are at- 
tached four handles. It requires two men to handle a 
box, but they get away with the coal pretty fast. There 
is a disposition shown by the yard men in this section 
of Wisconsin to avoid the shoveling of coal as much as 
possible. 

Light or Dark Warerooms. 

I thought it would be a good thing to bring up these 
coal devices now for the reason that as you have no 
coal to deliver you would have the time to consider them. 
I trust that at first glance you will see how this one 
works. I hope it is coherent. You who have coal houses 
in which you can drive you teams have the proper 















































“Does away with all the trouble.” 


things, in my humble opinion. You who have the other 
kind must be rendered all the assistance possible, how- 
ever. 

The average coal house door must be boarded up on 
the inside to keep the coal from falling out when the 
door is opened—we all know that. To get at the coal 
there must be a space left at the bottom unboarded, and 
even then the coal will rattle out more or less. This in- 
side false door does away with all this trouble. I saw 
the device in the coal house of the Crowley Lumber 
Company at Waupun, Wis. I take it that at first sight 
you understand the philosophy of the thing. The V- 
shaped contrivance holds the coal so far back from the 
bottom of the door that when it is shoveled there is so 
much space that it does not roll out. By the hooks, aa 
rig it is easily and quickly attached to the door 
rame, 
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New Wrinkle in Door Fastener. 

After all it is very often the simple that is great. In 

mechanics this has not infrequently proved to be the 
case. Look at the sewing machine needle! What child 
could not have thought of ity Yet it is acknowledged 
to have been one of the greatest inventions of the age. 
A paying invention, too, it was, putting into the pocket 
of the inventor more money than we would make selling 
lumber in 100 years. I once pounded my head over 
what I thought would be a great invention, and when 
it was submitted the patent attorney said it was too 
simple to be considered. So you see there are different 
kinds of simplicity. While one of them is great the 
other isn’t, it seems. 
This door fastener may not be a marvel, but it is a 
good one. It has the advantage of holding the doors 
firmly shut, which is not done by every fastener. It 
has the further advantage that it can be made by any- 
body who can whittle, provided it be made of wood, 
which it sometimes is. If it is required to lock the 
doors you see how easily it is done. 


Where Shall the Molding Rack Be Located? 

If you will let me decide, there are more than several 
of the yard men of Wisconsin whose racks are about 
as unhandily located as it would be possible to have 
them. I have seen racks in the second story of a shed 
and a few in the third. We can imagine how this came 
about. In the shed it is natural to want to get the 
light stuff high, so as not to lift our livers out getting 
it there, and what lighter than molding? There are 
two sides to this question, though. If we must put 
lumber two or three stories high it should be the stuff 
that is not often called for, it seems to me. I do not 
decidedly relish running up and down stairs and Jad- 
ders, and I doubt if you do. Yet that is precisely what 
it is necessary for us to do when our molding is up un- 
der the roof. In half an hour while I was hanging 
around a shed a man was sent up to the molding rack 
twice, once to get a piece of molding that was sold for 
8 cents. I submit that it is too much leg work for the 
number of cents. 

Take it in the spring of the year and in the summer, 
when building and repairing are lively, and I think there 
is no item that you are called upon to hand out oftener 
than molding. And it seems to me that it ought to be 
down to earth where it can be grabbed in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Here is the argument used by many: If it is stored 
on the first floor the dust blows in and covers it, and 
in a short time it will be so dirty as to look like old 
stock. As sure as you were once born, that is so. If 
kept down here it should be inclosed in a tight rack. I 
once heard a yard man object to a rack of this kind 
for the reason that it was too much work to open and 
close the doors! As a result of this disposition to 
avoid such trifling work he had on his hands a tough 
looking lot of molding. There is a way, however, that 
molding can be stored on the first floor and kept fairly 
free from dust, and that is to stand it on end. 


Light or Dark Warerooms? 


It is a good symptom for a yard man or anybody else 
to think about things. It may not lead to riches, fame 


| meee 


or even happiness; still 1 am of the opinion that that 
is what a man’s thinker is for. A dealer, writing from 
Indiana, asks: “Don’t you believe it would be a good 
idea to darken a wareroom?” No doubt the gentleman 
who asks this question has observed that light will turn 
pine yellow and to avoid this he would darken the room 
in which doors and sash are stored. 

This is a subject which 1 have heard broached 
but once before. A yard man at some point—I1 cannot 
recall the town—keeps his newel posts and yellow pine 
base in a darkened apartment, the purpose being to pre- 
serve their natural color, he explained. He said noth- 
ing about his doors, however. 

I have seen two marked examples of the action of the 
light on doors, one in the warehouse of a wholesale con- 
cern in which there were more yellow doors than a 
horse could draw, a lot that for some reason must have 
been in stock for a long time, and the other in the ware. 
house of a retail yard. The latter was a fine one so far 
as size was concerned, was located in the upper story 
of the building and was excessively light. There were 
windows until a man couldn’t rest and the sunlight had 
played hob with the doors, which evidently had been 
set around the room in any old way. And when we do 
a thing in any old way we must not look for satisfactory 
results, 

This is a subject that may not interest those dealers 
who keep their stock moving, but there is a dealer here 
and there to whom it appeals—or ought to. There is 
occasionally a dealer who has no rack, no anything, and 
who throws his doors around in hopeless confusion. It 
is not one of the aims of his life to keep his stock 
cleaned up—he may have on hand a part of the invoices 
received by him years ago. 

You know that some of us are particular and more 
of us are not. Where there is one Al stock keeper there 
are a hundred who don’t care what condition their stock 
is in. The average yard man might make fun of the 
idea of protecting his doors from the light in order to 
preserve their original color. He would think that if 
the doors were slightly or in fact a good deal changed 
they would take paint as well and consequently sell as 
readily. Of course they will take paint and in individ- 
ual cases they may sell as well, but I trust that not one 
of us will ever forget that a, fresh looking stock and 
tidy premises are to our credit. Our customers think 
so, and it is to them that we cater. 

On a visit to a prominent yard man he first showed 
me his warehouse. Not many of you would have done 
that. We would have walked through the shed and 
around the yard first, and then incidentally have taken 
a peek into the wareroom. I say that is the way we 
would have done, for that is the way it generally is 
done. It is often the case that the yard man takes no 
interest in his wareroom. I have to nose around and 
find it or ask where it is. This man’s pivotal point, 
however, appeared to be his mill work. He had a fine 
line of front doors and kept his other doors and sash 
neatly racked. No wonder he was proud of his ware- 
room, for it did him credit. 


Handling Lime at a Profit. 


I might lose my money, but I am ready to bet $4 that 
in no other state in the Union is lime handled so well 
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“This fastener is not a marvel, but it is a good one.” 
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as it is by the yard men of Wisconsin. Slight reference 
was made to this in a previous letter, but I want to 
enlarge upon it somewhat. That same Nofziger man 
out in California, quoted above, says that like all other 
cranks I am fast accumulating a set of hobbies and that 
he is afraid I will ride them to death. A hobby is a 
subject on which a man dwells, and if we were te dwell 
on nothing, just say a thing once and then quit, this 
would be the dumbest world imaginable. I don’t know 
why this California man should want to cut me off in 
that way. He knows that our ministers, lawyers, doctors 
and even retail lumbermen keep whaling away at the 
same things year after year; and why can’t he give me 
part of a chance? And let me say to you in my gentlest 
spirit that if there is a subject connected with the retail 
trade that needs to be pounded into the heads of the 
yard men every new moon it is that of properly storing 
lime. I have been disgusted a thousand times when 
I have seen the lime houses which are connected with 
the yards. I experimented with lime until I settled it 
absolutely in my mind that the nearer a house or bin 
is airtight the better it will keep lime, yet having spread 
this knowledge broadcast over the country I have seen 
even my friends build houses with double sides and 
then stick ventilators on the tops of them! Ye gods! 
If they are at all this pains to let air into the house 
at the top why should they be to the expense of making 
double walls to keep the air out. along the sides? Is 
there any particular difference between the quality of 
the air which would come in at the bottom and. that 
which enters at the top of the building? The first lime 
house I saw in Wisconsin that was built as I know a 
house must be built to keep lime from slacking I was 
so elated that I wanted to hug it. And nearly every- 
where in the state these houses are to be found. 

On several occasions the yard men have opened the 

doors of their lime houses and with the long handled 
shovels puggled out lumps of lime which have lain in 
there for months, and these lumps when hit together 
would at times have that ring which lime has before 
it begins to decompose. Yet notwithstanding all this I 
suppose that many of you will keep right on building 
lime houses with pieces of drain tile or stovepipe 
sticking out of the roof of them and then give your 
slacked lime to somebody if he will haul it out of your 
sight. Good enough for you if you do—that is, provided 
you have read this. 
“ There are two styles of houses—both patented—used 
in Wisconsin, one of which I think is an improvement 
on the other. One need not resort, however, to a pat- 
ented lime house if only common sense is used in its 
construction. Make it tight. tight, tight, tight—four 
times tight, and your lime will keep. 

In those sections of the country where there are 
slouch lime houses the yard men are wedded to the no- 
tion that the money is in handling barreled lime—this 
from the fact that so much lime has gone to destruction 
on their hands. The Wisconsin yard men tell a different 
story. Almost to a man they handle bulk lime and al- 
most to a man, too, they say that the money is in 
handling this kind of lime. 

Low Foundations. 
It is a bit singular that certain characteristics should 


run by sections. One can at times trace these 
characteristics along a railroad for a long dis- 
tance. It is not unusual to find the same features in 


all the yards of a town. For instance, as one dealer 
in a town will build a shed so the others are liable to 
build. Methods are contagious. We catch the way of 
doing things as easily as we do disease. When we see 
a neighbor doing a thing in a certain way if we don’t 
look out we will find ourselves doing it the same way. 
In the Cleveland market lumber is stored on end by 
several concerns. Some one yard showed the way in 
this regard and others followed. In Indiana and in 
parts of Illinois a planing mill is considered a neces- 
sary adjunct to the lumber yard, while in Iowa you 
would have to be an artist at soliciting if you succeeded 
in giving a retail lumberman a planing mill. In both 
states, you see, they are influenced by the atmosphere 
that surrounds them. Perhaps low foundations in Wis- 
consin have not been catching, but at any rate there are 
many of them. Owing to the comparatively hard soil 
maybe they don’t think they need foundations as high 
as they do farther south in the prairie states, where 
the bottom of the mud puddle after a rain cannot be 
reached with a 10-foot pole. 

And really this gravel soil is something of an ad- 
vantage in a lumber yard. TI expect soon to be in a 
state in which, seeing it is approaching the wet season, 
the mud will foree me to turn up the bottom of. my 
pants in imitation of the genuine Englishman and spend 
a dime every day to make my shoes presentable in 
the sight of the pretty typewriters. They don’t know 
what mud is in Wisconsin yards. Tt may be a trifle wet 
or even sticky at times. but the horses and men never 
drop right. down out of sight as they do in Iowa. 

_T have seen a great many low foundations in Wiscon- 
sin. How low? I call them low when the rain beats 
the dirt and mud up against the lower tiers of boards 
and especially low when the ends of the boards are rest- 
ing in mother earth. T saw this latter condition in a 
few yards which are holy terrors and in one or two which 
pass for pretty decent yards. But, beloved, we have no 
use for that kind of foundation, anvhow. Wherein is 
the sense? The extra expense of building a foundation 
a little higher is infinitesimal and then our lumber is so 
far from the ground that the low tiers keep clean and 
the air circulates under it. A hight of foundation that 
ae eermit of these conditions is about the standard, I 


Foundations will sink and sink—we all know that— 
ence a yard man may have low foundations without 





being the blackest kind of a sinner, but I don’t know 
what you are going to say about a man who, when put- 
ting in a new yard, deliberately makes his foundations 
low. A few weeks ago I saw that very thing. The yard 
was new from end to end, and I felt like putting my 
shoulders under the piles, raising them a foot or so 
and shoving under extra blocks. But what could I do? 
The yard man showed me over the yard as though it 
were the greatest of its kind, and I could do nothing but 
come meekly away and tell of this imperfection so that 
others may profit by it if they want to. That is the best 
I can do, anyhow. I am largely working for the yards 
which are to be. The yard men seriously object to tear- 
ing their sheds and yards to pieces and rebuilding just 
to please me. 
Change of Scene. 


For some reason I have not whittled as much lath 
this season as usual. It goes that way. Some seasons 
run to whittling and some don’t. My jackknife, with a 
keen edge, was in my pocket ready for duty, but for 
some reason it was not often brought out. Possibly I 
may have passed through my whittling period and here- 
after will give my attention to something higher in an 
intellectual way. I can’t swear to it. 

The failing of the leaves tells me that we will now 
meet under different conditions. You will see me enter 
your office wearing my $28 tailor made overcoat and 
new, shiny rubbers. Of course we cannot expect to ride 
after many trotting horses this winter. When the 
streets are in good order we may take a hike now and 
then, but I know enough about horses to know that a 
trotter never goes at his best except in hot weather and 
unless he does go at his best I have no desire to be behind 
him. Our main enjoyment will consist in snuggling 
down in a corner of the office by the stove or grate. 
The question may occur to you, How can I earn my salary 
doing this? But we will let that pass. The average man 
does not care a tinker’s soldering iron whether he earns 
his salary or not if he only gets it. When mine ceases 
to put in an appearance will be time enough for me to 
crawl out of the warm corner and hustle. If we do not 
take comfort while we can we will never take it—don’t 
you know we won’t? 

Incidentally there will be several subjects for us to 
talk about. I should like to sit close by your side and 
ask if you have figured out to a certainty how much 
per thousand it costs you to sell your lumber. I should 
like to ask you if your book accounts can’t be short- 
ened, and you instead of someone else handle the money 
that is due you. I should like to ask you if you couldn’t 
make money by being on a little better terms with the 
carpenters and traveling salesmen. Oh, there are so 
many things I should like to ask you, but don’t imagine 
that it is to be a tedious process. We won’t make 
work of it. We will mix the chat with cigars and per- 
haps occasional visits to the nearby drug stores. That 
is what they call them in Iowa, the state in which my 
farm lies, but I noticed that up in Wisconsin and out 
in Colorado they go by another name. 

I predict that the yard. man will have something to 
think about before it will be time for him to buy his 
stock for next season. I do not know how it is to you, 
but conditions do not look as clear to me as they did a 
year ago. I see no ruction that is going to break our 
necks, but everywhere I go the building interest seems 
to be sagging a little. It may be all in my mind—I 
hope it is—but that is the way it looks to me. This 
winter, among other things, we will put our heads to- 
gether and talk about it, and settle it, if we can. 





REPORTED BY RETAILERS. 


BOBBITT SO 


Miller Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis. 


The lumber trade in this section is rather quiet for 
this season of the year. Prospects for fall building are not 
very bright. Consumers are of the opinion that prices of 
lumber are too high and likely to come down and are hold- 
ing off. notwithstanding the fact that there is a good de- 
mand for houses to rent. Another thifg that has cur- 
tailed the building of moderate priced dwellings is the col- 
lection of taxes on all mortgages, which has had a tend- 
ency to raise the rates of interest. All the yards here are 
fully stocked for present demands and the dealers are buy- 
ing with some caution and do not look for much change in 
wholesale prices. Crops are up to the average and general 
trade is reported to be good. 


Kenosha Lumber Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


Tocal trade has been good this year and last. The de- 
mand here has been largely for material for small dwellings. 
Some of our factories have also enlarged. We think that 
the demand will not be as urgent during the coming year. 
Stocks here are up to the usual volume. Hemlock is gain- 
ing somewhat on pine. We are readers of the LUMBERMAN 
and appreciate its enterprise. 





City Lumber Yard, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Our section is essentially an iron ore producing country 
everything in a business way depending on the condition of 
the iron industry. It is needless to say that this has been 
nearly ideal for the past few years and we here are all 
prospering with it. So far this year our sales have ex- 
ceeded those of last year and although in our town there 
has been little new building our trade in the nearby towns 
has been good. We look for a continuance of these condi- 
tions another year with an increased amount of building 
in Iron Mountain. 

As to stocks in the hands of retailers. we are so com- 
paratively near the sources of supply that we are not 
tempted often to carry large amounts of stock. We find 
it considerably easier to secure dry white pine in most 
grades than a year ago and note more or less anxiety on 
the part of manufacturers to place their stock. Conces- 
sions in the way of price do not come frequently, but we 
look for these in the near future. 

For hemlock, which we handle largely. the outlook is 
somewhat different. We anticipate still higher prices. 
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YOUR TRADE FOR MIXED 
CARLOADS IS SOLICITED. 


RicE LAKE LUMBER Co. 


RICE LAKE, WIS. 


We have a fair 3 


assortment of 


BOARDS and 
FENCING, 


FINISH and 
SIDING. 


SHOP LUMBER, 
all Thicknesses, 


LATH 
and SHINGLES. 











ALL 


WHITE PINE 


t inch No. 1, 2 and 3. 
Also 6 inch Strips 
and 8, 10 and 12 inch 
Boards. 10 to 16 feet 
in length. 





Everything in the line of Northern 
Lumber. Annual capacity, over 60 
million feet. New planing mill equip- 
ped with best modern machinery. 





WE USE THE TELECODE. 


Alexander & Edgar Lumber Co. 
IRON RIVER, WIS. 
Successor to LEA INGRAM LUMBER CO,, and LAKE SUPERIOR LUMBER CO, 
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Stocks in the hands of manufacturers in this part of the 
country are not large and from the present outlook the 
cost of hemlock logs the coming winter will rule higher 
than last. 

We do not yet handle coast lumber or shingles, though 


likely to do so at almost any time. 


J. Fountain Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis. 


The retail trade here has not been as good as it was a 
year ago. ‘There has not been the amount of house Dills 
that there was last year and farmer trade has been light 
in the city yards, but we do not expect much of a farmer 
trade on account of there being so many yards in the small 
surrounding towns. Prospects looked well early in the 
spring, but we think that the advanced prices of lumber had 
a tendency to stop building somewhat, for there is a great 
scarcity of vacant houses. People are getting accustomed 
to the present prices of lumber now and know that they 
will not be much lower and we expect next season’s trade 
to be better. 

Retail stocks here are not over large and we should judge 
that they are about the same that they were one year ago. 
Hemlock is used here for sheathing and piece stuff in nine- 
teen out of twenty buildings. Coast shingles and the better 
grades of yellow pine are used to some extent. 





John Lafon, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


The retail trade has been better this season than for 
four or five years before. ‘There are some new buildings 
going up, but everybody is repairing and fixing up. Stocks 
in retail yards are very much depleted and full assortments 
are getting very scarce. Everything looks better than be- 
fore for years. 





Stainback, Crawford & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


The retail trade in our section has been exceptionally good 
for the past sixty days and bids fair to extend beyond the 
holidays. The prospect for building was never better and 
the number of houses in course of erection is a great deal 
larger than has been known in this section for several years, 
and not only is this the case in the city of Little Rock 
but our reports from the different sections of the state are 
equally encouraging. ‘The stocks in the retail yards are 
not quite as large as usual for this season, owing to the 
demand being somewhat greater. The general condition of 
our section was never better and we have good cause to 
feel thankful. 

We believe that the volume of retail trade this year, judg- 
ing from present prospects, will be a good deal larger than 
last year; from all of which one can draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the general outlook. 





PIERRE OF MONTREAL. 
(Written for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


The cattle rouse from their stupid sleep and closer huddle 
the startled sheep, while upward, upward, the waters 
creep and pound at the stable door. 

An owl wings by with its mournful cries. The farmer covers 
his troubled eyes and watches the river slowly rise 
and crumble the sandy shore. 


The forest monarchs uneasy ride upon the breast of the 
heaving tide, for the ax has humbled their regal pride 
and bowed their heads so high. 

Although cut down by the woodsman rude and doomed to 
the chains of servitude, with kingly courage still im- 
bued they resolve as kings to die. 


Like the Greeks who, at Thermopylae, held the awful Per- 
sian horde at bay, the kings of the forest bar the way to 
the mighty inland seas; 

And they cry defiance at puny men who think with the 
atroke of ax and pen to turn to fine sawn dust again 
the growth of centuries. 


Shoulder to shoulder in phalanx deep, against the waters 
the pass they keep and vainly, vainly, the ripples leap 
to cross that wooden wall; 

But the waters gather slow and sure with a force that no 
wall can long endure and marshal forces on bank and 
moor, a quick-rebellious thrall. 


Plerre stands up on the crumbling bank, a figure rugged and 
tall and lank, with honest eye and a face as frank but 
a brow drawn fight with pain. 

He looks on the tréubled water course; he watches the 
river gather force and paw like a bridled and fright- 
ened horse that longs to break its rein. 


He hears the log jam creak and groan; he hears the knee- 
deep cattle moan; he hears the sullen monotone of the 
angry river’s roar; 

And then looks down on the town below where anxious 
bearers of tidings go and women cross themselves in 
woe and shrink from the river shore. 


“God grant it will give ere the fall of night; for, if it hold 
till the morning light, we shall know the strength of 
the river’s might,” along the drive is cried. 

Men ply their pikes with a frantic will, but the great jam 
holds to its moorings still and the waters gather that 
flood and kill when they are long denied. 


Then speaks Pierre, of Montreal, the river driver gaunt 
and tall, “There lies one piece that holds them all, the 
key-log of the dam; 

Give me a peevy and I will go, for where the key-log Hes 
I know, and down again shall the river flow—for I 
will break the jam.” 


They hear him speak and they shake the head; they selze 
his arm and cry in dread, ‘Who starts the jam is 
already dead. You must not venture near.” 

But he says, “here are women in the town and babes with 
their gentle eyes of brown whom I love too well to let 
them drown, though none may hold me dear. 


For ‘tis Pierre. of Montreal, the wildest devil of you all; 
if one shall live and he shall fall ’twill still be much 
he saves.” 

They see him seize a peevy strong and, with a smile at the 
awe-struck throng and singing a bit of a maudlin song, 
the place of death he braves. 


From log to log they see him leap; they see him laugh, he 
hears them weep; they watch him outward, outward 
creep while death hangs overhead ; 

And men whose locks show many a year and men whose 
heads are young and clear clasp hands together in 
mortal fear, like those who see the dead. 


He stops. They see his great form bend and all his 
strength they watch him spend upon the key-log that 
will send the river on its way. 

They hear a crash and a mighty roar and the river trembles 
from shore to shore, but the form they seek they see 
no more, though they weep and curse and pray. 


But there are women In the town and babes with gentle 
eyes of brown who were loved so well they did not 
drown, with a love that knew no fear. 

The women sit by the garden wall and sing, while the 





apple blossoms fall, of brave Pierre, of Montreal, whose 
name they hold so dear. e 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


A Memphis Local Organization. 

At Memphis, Tenn., on October 22, was consummated 
an organization of lumbermen of that city, the out. 
growth of a desire for some months entertained among 
the local trade for more harmonious relations, greater 
intimacy among the members and possibly more stable 
prices for their products. The meeting for organiza. 
tion was preceded by a banquet held at Floyd’s cafe, 








1g 


"J. P. JORDAN, 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


beginning at 8 o’clock of Wednesday evening: of last 


“week, which was participated in by the following: 


The Attendance. 


Will Pritchard, Central Lumber Company. 
Joseph Brown, Central Lumber Company. 
A. Crowley, Central Lumber Company. 
M. H. Price, Cole Manufacturing Company. 
T. W. Winfield, Cole Manufacturing Company. 
I. B. Causey, De Soto Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
KF. J. Ozanne, De Soto Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
P. R. Friedel, P. R. Friedel & Co. 
3. O. Friedel, P. R. Friedel & Co. 
+. H. Guthrie, P. R. Friedel & Co. 
J. P. Jordan, J Jordan & Co. 
W. H. Neal, Lee Lumber Company. 
R. E. Montgomery, Lee Lumber Company. 
Z. W. Ross, Lee Lumber Company. 
Claude Moore, Moore & McfFerren. 
Rt. W. Scott, Moore & McFerren. 
John O’Donnell, Southern Lumber Company. 
W. L. McCafferty, Southern. Lumber Company. 
R. L. McKellar, Tennessee Lumber Company. 
H. C. McKellar, Tennessee Lumber Company. 
I. M. Richardson, Tennessee Lumber Company. 
Corbin Braxton, Tennessee Lumber Company. 
W. H. Williams, Williams & Co. 
J. T. Williams, Williams & Co. 
W. G. Harlow, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Mississippi. 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. ¥ . 
This gathering of twenty-six partook of the follow- 
ing 
Menu. 
Oysters on Half Shell. 
Consomme. 
Quail on Toast. Claret. 
Ice Cream and Cake. 
Coffee. Cigars. 


Organization. 

Following the dinner the company repaired to an 
upper room, and on motion R. E. Montgomery, of the 
lee Lumber Company, was called to the chair, and 2. 
W. Ross was appointed secretary. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 


‘Dealers’ Association, expressed his pleasure at finding 


the trade of Memphis practically a unit in its appre 





SECRETARY W. G. HARLOW, 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississipp!. 
ciation of the need of organization, explained the get 
ings of the Illinois state association and of loca king 
ganizations in various localities, and also the wor od 
of the Secretaries’ association, through which the tly 
sociations in twenty different states become practica 
a national association, with an incorporated regan =! 
information for the dissemination of such facts amo 
the 10,000 retail dealers whom they represent as we 
requisite to enable perfect unity of action. The af 

ments of Mr. Hotchkiss were a revelation, 48 few 
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those present had any idea of the wide scope of asso- 
ciation work as presented in the workings of the Secre- 
taries’ association. 

W. G. Harlow, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi, congratulated the deal- 
ers at Memphis upon their apparent readiness to form 
an organization for mutual advantage and, after a state- 
ment of the benefits realized by the members of the 


‘ Mississippi association, emphasized the assurances given 


by Mr. Hotchkiss of the readiness of the Secretaries’ 
association to co-operate by every means in its power 
with the Memphis organization, and suggested a well 
prepared constitution and by-laws, which from his per- 
sonal contact with the dealers he thought would be 
found (with some changes) applicable to their situa- 
tion. 

Some general discussion ensued, in which some of 
the graver of the difficulties were discussed, when a 
motion prevailed that an organization be perfected and 
the difficulties considered afterward, and on motion 
Will Pritchard, of the Central Lumber Company, was 
elected permanent president; Claude Moore, of Moore 
& McFerren, vice president; Z. W. Ross, of the Lee 
Lumber Company, temporary secretary, and J. P. Jor- 
dan, of J. P. Jordan & Co., treasurer. 

On motion the chair appointed J. P. Jordan, W. H. 
Williams, W. L. McCafferty, R. E. Montgomery and 
T. W. Winfield a committee on constitution and by- 
laws. The chair also appointed P. R. Freidel, FE. B. 
Causey, Claude Moore, J. P. Jordan and E. M. Richard- 
son a committee on the condition of the market and 
concert. of action with local manufacturers, as regards 
grades and values, and after a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Hotchkiss and Harlow for their attendance and counsel 
the meeting adjourned to Monday, October 27, for fur- 
ther consideration and perfecting of the organization. 

The utmost unanimity of sentiment actuated the 
gathering, giving promise of great benefit to the trade 
at Memphis and vicinity in the cessation of ruinous 
and misunderstandings, and the closer 
cementing of friendship and confidence, 

On his return to his headquarters at Chicago Mr. 
Hotchkiss expressed his utter inability to do justice to 
the genuine southern hospitality extended to Mr. Har- 
low and himself during their sojourn at Memphis. While 
personally conducted more immediately by Messrs. 





Cc. H. MOORE, 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


Montgomery and Neal, of the Lee Lumber Company, 
and Messrs. Price and Winfield, of the Cole Manufactur- 
ing Company, they learned that these gentlemen were 
but acting under the instructions of the dealers gen- 
erally, and right royally was their mission fulfilled. 
Drives were taken about the city, not only for calls upon 
the different lumbermen at their offices but that they 
might see the enterprise betokened in the manufactories 
and the many elegant residences, which place Memphis 
in no inconspicuous place among the more enterprising 
and beautiful cities of the land, and there were shown 
the elegant places of amusement and the unexcelled 
new Billings trotting track, where world’s records were 
broken in speed, and where such noted racers as Dan 
Patch (1:59) and Crecious, Onward and other noted 
animals were on exhibition. 
BABIES 


THE NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


_Minneapouis, Minn., Oct. 28.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held in Minneapolis January 13, 14, and 15. The 
date was set at a meeting of the directors held today 
at the office of Secretary Hollis. There were present 
at the meeting C. H. Ross, of Sioux Falls, 8S. D., presi- 
dent of the association; F. H. Munn, of Ames, Iowa, 
vice president; and the following members of the board 
of directors: Maynard Crane, Cooperstown, N. D.; 
Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa; John D. Young, 
Fairmont, Minn.; A. F. Frudden, Dubuque, Iowa; O. C. 
Sarles, Hillsboro, N. D., and C. E. Greef, Eldora, Iowa. 
The only ones absent were C. R. Lamb, of Minneapolis, 
treasurer of the association, and John Foley, of. New 
Hampton, Iowa, one of the directors. The full day 
was spent in session over routine matters. 

The 1903 session promises to be one of the largest 
and best attended in the history of the association. 
A rate of one and a third fare over all railroads is 
assured and local lumbermen are expecting 600 to 700 
Suests. At the same time the Retail Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Association will hold its annual meeting, as most 
of the members of the Northwestern are also in the 
insurance ‘association. ~ ° 


ORGANIZATION IN MISSOURI. 

PopLaR BLurFF, Mo., Oct. 28.—A meeting of the manu- 
facturers of cottonwood and gum lumber was held at 
this place today and the entire southern and eastern 
section of Missouri was represented. This heavily tim- 
bered country is rapidly being developed and the meet- 
ing was most enthusiastic regarding the future for the 
product of hardwoods. The entire day was devoted to 





SECRETARY LEWIS DOSTER, 
Ilardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


formulating plans for the product of the mills being 
placed on the market and the following manufacturers 
were present: 


W. H. Harrison, Morehouse. 

Howard Rule, Morehouse. 

C. D. Boynton, Morehouse. 

M: B. Leming, Morehouse. 

W. W. Dings, St. Louis. W. T. Boozer, Poplar Bluff. 

W. P. Anderson, Gideon. H. V. Mengel, Poplar Bluff. 

John H. Himmelberger, The Himmelberger-Harrison Land 
& Lumber Co., Morehouse. 

J. H. Friant, Himmelberger-Friant Company, Cairo, Ill. 

James Garetson, Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 

George W. Luehrmann, C. F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis. 

S. W. Foster, Mangold Stave & Lumber Company, Harviell. 

Cc. J. Zeitinger, Wealaka Mercantile & Mfg. Co., Zietonia. 

W. D. Laswell, Campbell Lumber Company, Campbell. 

George B, Wheeler, Ferguson & Wheeler, Poplar Bluff. 

J. A. Vansickle, A. R. Vansickle & Son, Tamms, III. 

Edward Lazalier, EB. & F. Lazalier & Co., Knobel, Ark. 

G. W. Gladden, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

George K. Smith, secretary Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, St. Louis. 

Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United State, Columbus, Ohio. 


This meeting was the result of an invitation sent out 
by Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, and C. D. 
Boynton, vice president of that association for the state 
of Missouri, acted as chairman. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was introduced and mat- 
ters pertaining to the successful work of his association 
in the south were thoroughly explained. Able talks 
were made by J. H. Garetson, M. E. Leming, W. P. 
Anderson, William D. Laswell, H. I. Ruth and others 


L. J. Turner, Malden. 
H. I. Ruth, Poplar Bluff. 
J. H. Harty, Mingo. 

A. V. Stewart, Como. 





J. H. FRIANT, 
of Cairo, Ill. 


regarding the future developments of the interests of 
all manufacturers. Mr. Doster also explained to those 
present the work of his association and the successful 
operation it had obtained, with the result that all 
present were enthusiastic in taking up the work of this 
association and joining in its membership. 

Rules practically applied to the grading of the dif- 
ferent woods and prices were suggested to the associa- 
tion, to be published in form, and committees were 
appointed to take up the work with other manufac- 
turers throughout the southern district. 











OF WISCONSIN. 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


GEO. 7. Pres't,, 


hicago. Oconto, Wis. 


J. G, KETCHAM, Secretary, 
West Superior, Wis. 


. 


W. A. HOLT, Vice-Pres't.. 


We offer for sale the several lots of Stock 
named below, on dock RED CLIFF, WIS., for 


shipment rough, by rail or water. 
Write for prices. 


Lot 2, Finished June 12, 1902. 
81,000 ft. 6-in. 1-2-3. 
166,152 ft. 8-in. 1-2-3. 
27,040 ft. 10-in. 1-2-3. 
202,425 ft.4-4 D and better. 
112,005 ft. 4-4 shop. 
38,530 ft. 6-4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. 





40,950 ft. 2x12 W. P. 
45,400 ft. 6-4 Shop. 
16,400 ft. 5-4 Good. 
57,145 ft. 6-4 Good. 
9,120 ft. 8-4 Good. 
797,167 


Lot 3, Finished July 23, 1902. 
313,853 ft. 6-in. 1,2 & 3. 
126,569 ft. 8-in. 1,2 & 3. 

34,280 ft. 10-in. 1,2 & 3. 
88,168 ft. 12-in. 1,2 & 3. 
17,415 ft. Wide 1,2 & 3. 
67,400 ft. D & Better. 

35,460 ft. 4-4 Shop. 

38,710 ft. 6-4 1,2 & 3 Common. 
13,950 ft. 2-12 W. P. 

69,290 ft. 6-4 Shop. 

56,460 ft. 6-4 Good. 


ar 


861,555 


Lot 4, Finished August 5, 1902. 
517,272 ft. 6-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 
163,490 ft. 8-in. 1, 2 & 3 Common. 
103,870 ft. 10-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 
213,532 ft. 12-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 
15,800 ft. Wide 1, 2 & 3 Common. 
62,755 ft. 4-4 D & Better. 
50,455 ft. 4-4 Shop. 
86,580 ft. 6-4 1,2 & 3 Common. 
$2,800 ft. 2x12 W. P. 

126,480 ft. 6-4 Shop. 
63,600 6-4 Good. 


1,486,634 


Lot 5, Finished August 30, 1902. 

358,718 ft. 6-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 

94,673 ft. 8-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 
101,410 ft. 10-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 
138,804 ft. 12-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 

45,595 ft. 4-4 D & Better. 

33,660 ft. 4-4 Shop. 

75,660 ft. 6-4 1,2 & 3 Common, 

54,450 ft. 2x12 W. P. 

82,500 ft. 6-4 Shop. 

50,615 ft. 6-4 Good. 

11,160 ft. 8-4 Good. 


1,047,245 


Lot 6, Finished September 25, 1902. 
656,049 ft. 6-in. 1, 2 & 3 Common. 
122,883 ft. 8-in. 1,2 & 3 Common. 
145,788 ft. 10-in. 1, 2 & 3 Common. 
316,552 ft.12-in. 1, 2 & 3 Common. 
15,960 ft. Wide 1, 2 & 3 Common. 
72,790 ft. 4-4 D & Better. 
68,000 ft. 4-4 Shop. 
11,970 ft. 5-4 Common. 
104,410 ft. 6-4 Common. 
74,340 ft. 2x12 W. P. 
180,950 ft. 6-4 Shop. 
11,160 ft. 8-4 Shop. 
~ 66,780 ft. 6-4 Good. 
21,960 ft. 8-4 Good. 


1,869,992 


464,240 ft. 4-4 Spruce. 
44,400 ft. 6 & 8 Good. 


We also have fine stocks of White Pine at 
Duluth and West Superior, which can be , 
milled as desired. Let us hear from you, , 


either inquiries or orders. 


eter eg a” 
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DEALERS IN 


We haye every facility for shipping your 
orders immediately on receipt. SEND 
Us YOUR ‘“‘RUSH” ORDERS. 


OFFICE AND YARD, 
Archer Ave and Quarry St., 
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C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 
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CHICAGO. 
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LAIRD-NORTON (0: 


WINONASMINN. 








Geo. E. Wood Lumber Co 


MILLS AT WOODBORO, WIS. 
WISCONSIN PINE 
LUMBER. 








Main Office, 
Room 1214, 135 Adams St. 





WE USE THE TELECODE. 


Chicago. 


4 











Winona, 








Minnesota. 











LUMMET CO, 
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Manufacturers of 
SPRUCE LUMBER, LATHS, 
CLAPBOARDS, SHINGLES 
and BOX SHOOKS. 











DOORS AND MILL WORK. 


i ii 


There has been quite a spirited revival of demand in 
doors and mill work in some sections of the country 
within the past week or two and the general expres- 
sion regarding trade is one of satisfaction. Eastern 
business is again in better volume and is being mate- 
rially helped by the settlement of the coal strike. The 
depression that has so long prevailed in the coal re- 
gions of eastern Pennsylvania has not, however, been 
more than partially recovered from, as all commercial 
enterprises there have been at such a low ebb that de- 
mand for building material will probably not resume 
in full force until spring. Elsewhere conditions are 
substantially encouraging. In the northwest there is 
opening up a big trade in storm sash and doors, be- 
sides a good movement of regular stock goods and of 
odd work to be supplied by the Wisconsin and Minne- 
apolis factories. In the southwest only a moderate 
amount of country business is reported and present 
demand is hardly up to the normal, although some 1m- 
provement has been noted within the past two or three 
weeks. Crops were so late that everything else has 
been put off and it may be that no great amount of 
buying will be visible in that section before early 
spring. 

* * * 

Demand through the central and middle western 
states, and generally over the territory tributary to 
Chicago is showing a gradual but quite appreciable bet- 
terment. Manufacturers and wholesalers in Chicago 
say that they are having plenty to do in both odd work 
and stock goods and that in their orders are intermin- 
gled not a few carload lots of regular work. At some 
of the offices it is stated that the records for heavy 
mails have been repeatedly broken with each succeed- 
ing week during the past three weeks, which means of 
course a much larger amount of business than has 
hitherto been offered. Traveling men give it as their 
opinion that there will be a much better winter de- 
mand than is customary, as the building in progress 
and in prospect throughout the Chicago territory is in 
an unusually healthy volume. Just now the preponder-, 
ance of demand over the country seems to be for, small 
lots of stock goods and is largely for immediate wants, 
there appeating little speculative buying in any of the 
markets. 

* * * 

Stocks in the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers as a rule are less than normal. The man- 
ufacturers have been piling up some stock goods during 
the past two months, but have been constantly behind 
their orders for several items and their accumulations 
have been light as compared with the corresponding 
period in other years, The wholesalers are much bet- 
ter provided with goods than they were during the 
summer and their assortments are now in fairly good 


condition. Retailers are buying largely from hand to 
mouth. Of late, however, they have begun to show 


more confidence in the stability of values, as is evi- 

denced by the recent receipt in this market of several 

orders for January delivery based on present discounts. 
* * * 


Prices, which have been in tolerably fair shape all 
through the year in most sections of the country,gare 
henceforth likely to be more nearly the list in every 
district. Eastern manufacturers have advanced their 
prices one point on pine and poplar doors, while west- 
ern wholesalers have lowered their discounts a trifle. 
The northwestern manufacturers have lately organized 
a harmonious association and there has been little left 
undone on the part of either manufacturers or dis- 
tributers to perfect and unify prices in various terri- 
tories. A meeting of wholesale distributers in Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky was held at Michigan City, Ind., 
on Wednesday of this week, which it is expected will 
do much to establish more uniform values throughout 
this territory, where there has been considerable in- 
ternal disturbance for some, time past. 

* * * 


The new discount card, to apply on less than car load 
lots, which was made effective October 14, 1902, and 
reaffirmed last Saturday, is slightly lower than the 
prices previously ruling and was adopted in order to 
adjust prices on small lots more nearly to those on car 
loads. The discounts f. o. b. Chicago are as follows: 
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The window glass market is rather mixed. The glass 
manufacturers appear to be holding prices firmly, but 
the jobbers are not sticking to the list. It is said that 
window glass may be obtained from some jobbers as 
much as 10 per cent below regular prices. What they 
expect to accomplish by demoralizing the market it is 
difficult to determine, unless it be that they believe 
they can exercise some leverage in getting manufactur- 
ers to reduce prices to them when the next bulk order 
is given. Stocks of window glass in the hands of job- 
bers are said to be badly broken, but of course will 
soon be reinforced by new glass, which will be placed 
on the market during the ensuing month. 

* * * 


It is claimed by the door men at St. Louis, Mo., that 
there has been a steady, development of the country 


. 





trade during the past several weeks, so that there js 
now a fair volume of business. The demand, however, 
is almost entirely made up of small orders, which indi- 
cates that country yards are merely buying to fill in 
and are not attempting to accumulate any stock. There 
is no denying, however, that country business is some- 
what of a disappointment, but they are still very opti- 
mistic concerning the outlook and believe that the win- 
ter and spring business in the whole western and south- 
western territory will be heavy. Strictly local busi- 
ness and that in the smaller cities of the St. Louis 
territory is entirely satisfactory, having improved con. 
siderably during the month of October. There is a very 
fair amount of special mill work being turned out and 
prices on an average are higher than those prevailing 
a month ago. 
* * * 

The dealers of the southwest are not buying sash and 
doors to,the extent that was figured on. They are buy- 
ing very little for stock and for the most part are plac- 
ing their orders after they sell the goods. Carload 
orders are few this season, and although inducements 
are being offered on carload shipments the dealers are 
not ready to buy in this way as yet. The market at 
Kansas City, Mo., is firm on local shipments, and 
prices have been maintained fully as well as expected, 
The demand for mill work is still active, and while the 
bulk of it is local there is considerable trade from out- 
side points. 

* * * 

Our New York advices are that at the meeting of 

the Eastern Door, Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Asso- 


. ciation held at the Murray Hill hotel, New York city, 


last week, action was taken which it frequently has 
been declared, both before and since, should have been 
taken some time ago; that is, prices on doors were ad- 
vanced. Pine and whitewood doors were put up a point, 
but cypress doors were not disturbed. Sash were ad- 
vanced two points and blinds were left as they had 
been. There is still a satisfactory volume of business 
being done in the New York city market and no trou- 
ble will be experienced in obtaining the higher prices. 
* a * 


Business is still brisk in the woodworking factories 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and there is every prospect for a ‘Hig 
run all winter. Though prices are hardly up to the 
cost of the raw material, the general report is that 
they are better than they were and the mills are mak- 
ing money. The report from the meeting of the East- 
ern Door, Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Association is 
that an advance was ordered on white pine and pop- 
lar doors and sash, and that other items were left un- 
changed. It will not answer for the east to be very 
stiff in its prices, as there is so much outside compéti- 
tion to meet. The late advances in cypress ought to 
warrant a better price for cypress doors, for in that 
section the mills are making all the doors of that wood 
that can be sold. All the local mills report a great de- 
mand for work in Buffalo, probably the largest in the 
history of the city. It promises to last as long as gen- 
eral business is good. 

* * * 

The sash and door operators at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., report that orders are being booked with less 
frequency than at any other time this season, attri- 
buted to the approach of winter and consequent de- 
crease in building operations, but the new business 
is of a larger volume than that contracted a year ago. 
With the new work and the large amount of orders 
already on hand, everybody seems to be satisfied that 
he will be kept unusually busy for several months. 
No material changes are reported in prices lately. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
continue to take matters quietly. No rush of orders 
is reported and prices, as a rule, are not as high com- 
paratively as for rough lumber. The curtailment in 
building naturally has its effect upon the sash factor- 
ies, which are furthermore at all times exposed to the 
most aggressive competition from the western works, 
that have the supply of the raw material at their very 
doors, 

* * * 

The New England Sash, Door and Blind Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held a meeting at Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday, October 25. There was a large attendance 
of manufacturers from all over the territory covered 
by the association. The business transacted was el 
tirely of a routine character. 

* ut * 

Fall trade is picking up in the northwest and small 
order business from the small cities and villages 18 
coming to the Minneapolis (Minn.) shops at a gratify- 
ing rate. There is a good call for storm sash, 4m 
stock is moving about as rapidly as manufacturers 
desire. They are still kept busy with special orders, 
which have come in at an unusual rate this fall. 

* % * 

Trade in sash and doors in the Saginaw valley 8 
not particularly active just now. In foreign business 
there is something doing, but it is much smaller = 
formerly. - Dealers say, however, that the export trade 
is better this year than it was last year. In other 
commodities there has been a fair, seasonable move 
ment in dressed lumber products and the range of prices 
is satisfactory. 

+ * * 

An unusually good demand for redwood and a 
pine doors is reported from San Francisco and rf 
Humboldt district in California and stocks are greaey 
reduced. The “Melanope,” which recently left the Go! 
en Gate for Melbourne, Australia, took 1,386 redw 
doors, valued at $2,079. 
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ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 28.—The 1901 cut of the 
Minneapolis mills will not exceed 450,000,000 feet; it 
may fall as low as 435,000,000. The cut of 1901 was 
560,000,000 feet. This shortage, estimated at from 
110,000,000 to 125,000,000 feet, means much to the 
lumber trade. It means that white pine dimension will 
be as scarce as hard coal and that hemlock dimension 
will be largely used all over the northwest. Inch boards 
are plenty in stock, but the percentage of dimension 
sawed by the white pine mills is the lowest in their his- 
tory, and the shortage in the total cut means an insuffi- 
cient stock of dimension to supply the regular terri- 
tory of the white pine lumbermen. Even now, with 
only two weeks more of the sawing season, stocks of 
piece stuff are “all shot to pieces.” Manufacturers do 
not like the situation, but they refuse to abandon their 
policy of sawing everything into inch boards that will 
stand it, and next season will probably see a repetition 
of this year’s record. The fact is that white pine di- 
mension is having too strenuous competition in hem- 
lock and yellow pine, which are gradually replacing it 
in a large territory. 

The End of the Sawing Season. 

Sawing at Minneapolis will practically end Novem- 
ber 8. The boom company has stopped driving and 
will finish sorting the logs on hand next Saturday 
night. Most of the mills will have logs enough on hand 
to run next week, but not longer. The Nelson-Tenney 
mill and the McMillan mill have already quit for lack 
of logs. The Akeley mill has paid off its night crew 
and will have only three or four days’ sawing next 
week for the day men. The Carpenter-Lamb, Bovey-De 
Laittre, Backus-Brooks and Shevlin-Carpenter mills 
will saw about a week longer. C. A. Smith will run 
somewhat later, and Scanlon-Gipson may keep going 
two weeks longer, if a hard freeze shall not come. 

The sawing season closes unusually early, for last 
year the mills ran until November 25 and the year be- 
fore into December. The boom company is not shutting 
down much in advance of the usual time. In former 
years it has had a surplus of logs on hand, so that the 
mills kept going for some weeks after the sorting plant 
shut down. This year the mills have eaten up the logs 
as fast as they came. They have in some cases blamed 
the boom company, but the main trouble has been lack 
of logs in the river. There are now only about 160,- 
000,000 in the river between Minneapolis and Brainerd. 
In former seasons the river has frozen with from 250,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 feet in the ice, to be driven as 
soon as the ice broke in the spring. With this scanty 
supply in sight it is likely that the mills will be two 
or three weeks late beginning operations in the spring. 


Current Trade. 


Trade is having the expected falling off. Country 
yards occasionally run out of something and send in a 
hurry order, but their stocks have lasted well. Con- 
tinued wet weather has kept back farm work so that 
threshing is still going on in some localities, and fall 
peeing is being rushed to head off the impending 
reeze. Wheat has moved slowly all fall. At first this 
was because the farmer did not hurry to market it, 
but now the trouble is with the railroads and their 
motive power. They have more cars in service than 
they can handle with the engines, and wheat is waiting 
in the country elevators for the situation to improve. 
This has a tendency to tie up other business. Banks 
are waiting for their money, and so is the retail lum- 
ber dealer. Collections at country yards are slow and 
will be until the wheat shall be marketed. ll ‘this 
cuts down the fall demand for lumber, and contemp- 
lated work is being postponed until next spring. What 
is lost in trade now will be made up later. 


Shipments for Three-Fourths of the Year. 
Shipments from the Mississippi and Wisconsin val- 
leys for the nine months ending September 30 showed 
a decrease of 8 percent under the same period last 
year. In the aggregate the decrease was 167,757,125 
feet, Reports made to the association bureaus show 

shipments by months for the two years as follows: 





1901, feet. 1902, feet. 
160,736,906 160,749,972 
167,137,995 165,532,769 
212,201,342 207,337,454 
219,379,896 202,948,112 
256,792,844 203,302,887 
242,731,491 192,347,696 
248,225,388 212,004,151 
241,705,612 228,531,479 
213,432,586 221,832,414 





1,962,344,059 1,794,586,934 
An Accession for Minneapolis. 

C. A. Smith, the big hearted head of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, has earned the thanks of the people 
of @ great denomination and of the people of Min- 
neapolis.by one of the largest of his many donations 
to the cause of education. He has made.a gift of 50,- 
000,000 feet of pine to the trustees of Gustavus Adol- 
re college, the institution supported by the Swedish 

therans of Minnesota, on condition that it move from 
St. Peter to Minneapolis. A vigorous campaign for 
and against removal had been carried on and Mr. 
Smith’s announcement turned the scale in favor of 
Temoval to Minneapolis, which thus gains a splendid 
institution, placed on a solid financial basis. 


Minor Mention. 


ee L. Anderson, a well known retailer of Waterville, 


nn., was in. Mi li d ki 
Bioctat. nneapolis on Saturday looking over 


Mr. Benson, of Benson Bros., Elgin, Iowa, passed 
through Minneapolis on Monday on his way to the 
Pacific coast. 

J. F. Younglove, of the Younglove & Boggess Com- 
pany, elevator builders of Mason City, Iowa, was here 
on Monday investigating the market. 

Recent callers on Minneapolis selling houses were A. 
Jackson, secretary of the Black Hawk Lumber Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, and A. W. Lyon, of Lyon & 
Murphy, Bruno, Minn. 

F. O. Hawksett, salesman for the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, has just returned from the Iowa terri- 
tory. He says that retailers find their present stocks 
sufficient for the fall trade. Continued wet weather 
has kept the farmers back with their work, so that 
they have little call for lumber. Buying will be done 
during the winter and spring, and the outlook for next 
season is first class. 

The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company at a recent 
meeting of stockholders increased its capital stock 
from $250,000 to $500,000. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company had added to 
its line Arizona white pine, which the company will 
handle hereafter in addition to yellow pine and white 
cedar. 

H. Hunter, of the Erie Mill Company, Blaine, Wash., 
passed through Minneapolis the other day on his way 
from an eastern pleasure trip. 

Among retailers recently in Minneapolis were S. 
R. Cross, of Norman, Iowa, and George Haun, of 
George Haun & Co., Watertown, Iowa. 

Charles P. March, manager for the Red River Lum- 
ber Company at its Akeley mill, was among Minne- 
apolis visitors last week. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Ashland, 

18, : 

E. H. Hobe, of the Hobe-Jaynes Lumber Company, 
is back from Europe, where he spent several months 
in travel with his family. 

The Bardwell-Robinson Company, sash and door 
manufacturer, has made important improvements and 
additions in its factory, which now has a greatly in- 
creased capacity. A three story addition has been built 
on to the rear of the factory. It is 77x128 feet and 
will be devoted to frame work, increasing the capacity 
of the plant from 750 to 1,000 frames a day. The 
company has also installed a set of dowel door mach- 
ines, which increase the total daily output of the 
company from 350 to 750 doors. 

C. C. Bronson, of the Wixson-Bronson Lumber Com- 
pany, passed through Minneapolis the other day on 
his way home from the Pacific coast. Since the sale 
of their planing mill at Rhinelander to J. H. Queal 
& Co., of Minneapolis, Messrs. Wixson and Bronson 
have formed new connections on the west coast. They 
have bought out the Woodruff and Maguire interests 
in the Day Lumber Company of Big Lake, Wash., and 
the company has reorganized with J. C. Wixson presi- 
dent, C. C. Bronson vice president, and J. D. Day sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Wixson will join Mr. Day 
at Big Lake and take part in the management of the 
mill, while Mr. Bronson will open a purchasing office 
at Seattle. It is not expected that the mill will supply 
anything like all of the company’s eastern trade. 

C. F. Welles, president of the Brainerd Lumber Com- 
pany, returned on Monday morning from Europe much 
rested and refreshed by a five months’ jaunt through 
old world scenes with his family. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Welles and their two children, Mr. Welles left 
Minneapolis June 10. They spent interesting weeks 
in England, Scotland, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Holland and Belgium, and reached New York 
on their return October 22. Mr. Welles returned to 
his desk as soon as he arrived, glad to get back into 
harness, and with plenty of accumulated energy to 
expend on business. 


LAKE SUPERIOR PORTS. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., Oct. 28.—John Millen, general man- 
ager for Alger, Smith & Co., looks for the coming year 
to show a continuance of good business in lumber, with 
white pine at slightly advanced prices, owing to the 
short cut of the present season in more than one of 
the largest white pine lumber districts and the grow- 
ing scarcity of timber. Then there is not likely to be 
any great pressure of southern pine upon northern 
markets; the southern pine lumbermen are now, gen- 
erally speaking, strong parties who will not be forced 
to push their product out. Mr. Millen has been mak- 
ing sales from the Alger-Sullivan Company’s mills at 
Century, Fla., at $2 better than early this year. The 
product of the big mill there is being more and more 
absorbed by the export trade and by large special 
customers. It seems like sending coals to Newcastle, 
but the Alger-Sullivan Company is shipping car sills 
via Mobile to the Canadian Pacific road at Montreal. 
It is also supplying several of the largest car builders 
and railways in the United States with the same class 
of stock, sending largely to Pittsburg and heavily to 
Liverpool. The mill at Century is cutting about 260,- 
000 feet daily, and is sold well ahead all the time. At 
Duluth, Alger, Smith & Co. will log about 125,000,000 
feet the coming year. The old mill will be run all 
winter as usual. There are from fifteen to twenty 
miles of new line on the company’s railroad, the Du- 
luth & Northern Minnesota, and they are now erectin 
camps along the extensions. The mill at Gran 
Marais, Mich., will make a cut this season of a little 














Cars Are 
Getting Scarce 


But We Guarantee You 


Prompt Shipments, 
Popular Prices, 
Even Grades. 


What more can you ask? We have in stock 


at Chicago 


75,000,000 feet of Lumber, 
50,000,000 Shingles. 
30,000,000 Lath, 


ready for your inspection and orders. 
WE HAVE THE CARS, 


and if you are experiencing costly delays in 
getting orders filled elsewhere, why not send 
them to a firm that can ship at once. 


ESTIMATES. 


We would like to make you an estimate on 
that special bill you are going to place. We 
will furnish figures promptly afd guarantee 
you a first class shipment if order is placed 
with us. 


MIXED CARS 


have our special attention. Mix up your orders 
to suit your needs, and we will do the rest. No 
other firm possesses the facilities we do for the 
prompt shipment of special bills and mixed car 
lots. Try us with your next order.’ 


A few words about our 


LATH. 


They are all of our own manufacture, cut full 
width and extra thick. We can furnish White 
Pine, Norway or Hemlock in any grade. Ship- 
ments in car lots direct from the mills will give 
you the advantage of through rates of freight. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Stocks at Marinette, Wis., for shipment to 
Illinois, Wisconsin and points west of the 
Mississippi River. To points in Indiana, Ohio 
and the East we can ship direct from our Mills 
at Bellaire, Fife Lake and other mill points in 
lower Michigan. You can make no mistake in 
sending us your White Cedar Shingle orders. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


We have at our Chicago yard a good stock 
of 5-2 Clear Red Cedar Shingles and 6-2 Extra 
*A* Red Cedar Shingles that we can load out 
at once. Also transit cars always en route. 


Write, Telegraph, Telephone, 
or call in person. 


Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Long Distance Telephone, CANAL 349. 
We Use the Telecode. 
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WOLVERINE 


BRAND 


MAPLE 


FLOORING 


“NONE BETTER” 





Send for Booklet. 


BLISS & VAN AUKEN, 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


We use the Telecode. 
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LIVE SHINGLES LIVE FIRM 


MUSKEGON, a. 











A large and complete stock of 


Michigan Cork Pine Lumber 


Inquiries for straight or 
mixed cars desired, 


E. B. FOSS & CO. 


Bay City, Mich. 











better than 50,000,000 feet, and will go into the woods 
for 50,000,000 feet for next year. This makes the 
company’s total cut, north and south, about 250,000,- 
000 feet a year. Most of the cut here is off the market 
already, and this is doubtless one contributing cause 
to Mr. Millen’s feeling of strength in lumber for 1903. 
No prices have been made, but orders are on the books 
that will absorb most of the cut for the year. 

A 2-band mill of modern style will be erected on the 
site of the old Moon & Kerr mill at Virginia. Mr. 
Moon has agreed to deed to the new company the 
land he owns at Virginia in consideration, in part, 
of the dropping off of suits against him for damages 
on account of the fire that destroyed the town two 
years ago, and which was claimed to have started in 
the mill through negligence of its owners, and the 
citizens made this agreement in their anxiety for the 
new saw mill. The Duluth, Virginia & Rainy Lake 
road will use part of the land for shops and yard, and 
will take also the strip west of Silver lake running 
north to the Great Northern tracks. Silver Lake 
itself will be a log dumping ground. Henry Tourish, 
of Superior, has sold all his interest in this road and 
in the Minnesota Land & Construction Company, that 
operates it, and in the contracts for the logging of 
about 1,000,000,000 feet of timber along the ‘road, to 
William H. Cook and associates. He takes Mr. Cook’s 
share of their combined holdings in Idaho, where they 
bought pine about a year ago. With Mr. Cook now 
come in Charles F. Ruggles, of Chicago, and others 
associated with him. 

In explanation of the numerous deals that have 
been pending in these various interests the past few 
weeks it may be well to explain that Cook & Tourish 
had for several years been buying timber north of 
the divide, in St. Louis and Itasca counties, for out- 
side parties, including Messrs. Edgar, Alexander, Put- 
nam, Mortenson. Stein, Levy and others, until they 
had accumulated more than 1,00,000,000 feet. On 
this they had taken back options for repurchase or 
logging at higher figures, and it is the taking up of 
these options that has caused the great movement along 
that line. Many of these options have been exercised 
already, and others are being closed, and Messrs. Ed- 
gar, Alexander et al are closing out ‘their timber at a 
large profit. 

The mill of the Tongyear Lake Lumber Company 
has closed down for the season, with a cut of 15,000,000 
feet. It is expected to increase the cut next year to 
35,000,000 or 40,000,000 feet, of which the Mashek 
Lumber Company will furnish about the same as this 
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AsHLAND, WIs., Oct. 28.—Accerding teixepox an 
lumber inspectors of Ashland there Wi fhe leaaiudry 5, 
stock onthe docks at the close pm payig jongthisiyaar 
than last. The shipments fram ‘thig port walhyinot 
equal those of 1901, so the only one fnsipny th dretwitis 
that the mills of Ashland will not saw the lamputiy fof 
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success. The prices the past month have remained 
steady and from all indications there will be no rise 
as long as navigation shall be open. Shipments from 
Ashland during the past week were the lightest of the 
season, the total amount shipped from the port be- 
ing 3,500,000 feet, about four fair sized cargoes. 

The shortage of cars is raising havoc with lumber 
shippers in ‘the interior cities. Dealers cannot get, 
more than one-fourth or one-half enough cars to supply 
their trade and as a result are getting complaints 
by every mail from the retailers. One prominent 
lumberman, manager of a large lumber concern near 
Ashland, in commenting upon the lumber situation 
said: “The demand for lumber was never better for rail 
shipments and the only thing that mars the happiness 
of the lumbermen from the “interior cities is the fact 
that the railroads cannot furnish us with enough cars 
to move the lumber we have sold.” 

The R. D. Pike Lumber Company, of Bayfield, is 
making preparations for logging on its recently ac- 
quired timber holdings on Madeline and Bass islands, 
The company has already about 200 men distribtted 
among six. camps, skidding logs and getting prepared 
to begin hauling by the first freezing weather. R. D. 
Pike, president of the company, said today that he 
intended to log about 12,000,000 feet of hemlock on 
Madeline and Bass islands the coming winter, and that 
— mill will be busy the entire season of 

W. H. Gilbert has ‘purchased from Chicago parties 
about 8,000,000 feet of stumpage in Douglas county. 
He has let the contract for putting in the timber to 
Sol Wilkinson, and the logs will be taken to Duluth 
to be sawed. Mr. Gilbert will complete his contract 
with the Murray Lumber Company for sawing his 
Topside logs this summer, but intends to keep the mill 
running in 1903 on another contract. He has at pre- 
sent two camps on the Northern Pacific, between Ash- 
land and Duluth. and one at Belmore bay, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior in Minnesota. A good _per- 
centage of his logging is done in the summer, the north 
shore logs coming to Ashland and the rest being about 
equally ‘divided between Ashland and the head of the 
lakes. In a conversation today Mr. Gilbert said he in- 
tended to saw about 25,000.000 feet at Duluth and 
30.000,000 feet at Ashland during the season of 1903. 

The West Coast Timber Company has been formed. 
The headquarters of the company will be at Ashland, 
and the officers, who were elected at a meeting held 
here, are: President, W. H. Gilbert; vice president, 
C. D, Danaher, Chicago:. secratary,) Pa CaiKinap psy tretts- 
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On the following day the party took in the many 
absorbing sights about Marquette as they pleased, 
seeing the great ore docks and smelters of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company, the fisheries and other things of 
interest. The visitors called on Editor Russell, of the 
Mining Journal, who is also mayor of the city and has 
recently been appointed warden of the state prison at 
Marquette. He and Postmaster Magnan, formerly 
mayor, added to the fund of information gained by the 





WALTER S. JOHNSON, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Secretary of the South Arm Lumber Company, 


visitors of the great resources of this region. ‘The party 
left on the North-Western evening train for home, well 
pleased with their outing and the kindness of Mr. John- 
son. It was regretted that his son, Charles C. Johnson, 
treasurer of the company, was unable to be with the 
party. 

The Plant. 

The saw mill of the South Arm Lumber Company was 
originally a four band affair, but two of the first bands 
have been taken out and two of the D. Clint Prescott 
Company’s manufacture have been substituted and are 
now running, turning out about 95,000 feet of fine white 
pine luniber daily. ‘The mill is now doing custom saw- 
ing, and next season will start on a 3-year contract for 
Kibbee & White, of Albany, N. Y., who have offices here 





W. A. WHITMAN, OF MARQUETTE, MICH., 
Vice President of the South Arm Lumber Company. 


and are represented by George N. Greer and F. M. 
White. 

The saw mill is complete and modern in every respect. 

big “porcupine” brick upright boiler, extending up in 
the air nearly as high as the smokestack, furnishes much 
more power than is needed. From the mill the lumber 
is taken on lumber cars to the yard and to the dock, 
Where it is loaded on vessels. In the purchase of the 
plant the company secured several thousand acres of 
virgin hardwood. timber land and four. miles-of logging 
railroad. It has several years of sawing ahead . for 


itself, in addition to all the sawing for other parties that 
it desiyes, 


A Pioneer Marquette Lumberman. 

Away back in 1860 Fred W. Read first visited Mar- 
quette. In 1868 he located here and in 1874 engaged in 
the lumber business. Since that time IF. W. Read & Co. 
hy been a big factor in pine lumber manufacturing on 
a shore of Lake Superior. Marquette is an old set- 
ent. Peter White, the oldest resident citizen, came 

in 1849, when there were two log houses and half 
& dozen Indian wigwams here. Today there are about 


15,000 people; not as rapid a gro i 
, »ple ; s wth as Chicago h 
had yet still it shows progress, ‘ sn 9 


F. W. Read & Co. operated for many years at Eagle 


, Mills, just west of Marquette, on the Duluth, South 


Shore & Atlantic road. They incorporated in 1887 with 
a capital stock of $750,000. Mr. Read bought large 
tracts of timber lands, and in 188] built a saw mill at 
Michigamme which is still in cperation, turning out 
annually about 18,000,000 feet of lumber which is sold 
locally and shipped by vessel to the east. The Eagle 
Mills plant is not now running. In Marquette F. W. 
Read & Co. have a general office, large retail yard) and 
sash and door factory. Mr. Read is a great admirer of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “I have taken the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN,” he said, “and one of its predecessors, 
the Northwestern Lumberman, since first 1 began lum- 
bering here, in 1874, and I cannot get along without it.” 

Mr. Read is one of Marquette’s leading and influen- 
tial citizens. He is an officer of the First National 
bank, of which Peter White is president, and is inter- 
ested in other institutions. 


LAKE MICHIGAN PORTS. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 28.—The general consensus 
of opinion seems to be that the demand for pine lumber 
has been encroaching so sharply on the supply that 
before long it will be a difficult matter to get certain 
grades. Some are even now almost impossible to secure 
But just now there is plenty of lumber moving. In 
fact there would be much more on the rails if there 
were sufficient cars to accommodate shippers. While 
the various roads operating in the lumber district are 
bending all their energies to accommodate shippers they 
are unable to fill all the requirements and still care 
for other classes of freight also demanding cars, espe- 
cially the grain crops and the anticipated heavy ship- 
ments of coal which will set in very soon. 

A group of Wisconsin and Michigan gentlemen spent 
a pleasant social hour at the new Milwaukee Athletic 
Club on Tuesday of this week, discussing things in 
general and the lumber situation in particular. The 
group included Gus Kitzenger, who had just come down 
with a cargo of piece stuff from Manistee on his boat, 
the Mark’ Covell; Capt. C. H. Ellis, of Ashland, Wis.; 
W. McPherson, of Menominee, Mich., Frank N. Snell, 
of Milwaukee, and a LUMBERMAN representative. Mr. 
McPherson had come down to sell a lot of white pine 
stock stuff—and he sold it. That kind of lumber 
doesn’t need to go begging these days. 

W. C. Mansfield, manager for Sandford & Treadway, 
at Menominee, Mich., was a visitor to Milwaukee last 
Saturday and called on many of the local dealers, going 
from here to Fond du Lac. 

The Mariner-Underwood Company is the name of a 
new corporation formed here last week with a capital 
stock of $250,000. The company is organized to deal in 
timber lands in Wisconsin and Louisiana, and is prac- 
tically controlled by the Mariner family, three of whom 
—Ephraim, William and John W., father and sons re- 
spectively—are incorporators of the company. 

“What’s news?” said John G. Manz, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Woodwork Company. “Well, to be brief, or- 
ders, orders, orders and a mighty rush to get them out.” 
The business of the company is entirely local and is 
kept so active by the large number of fine residences 
and flats that are being erected here at present. 

The Hilgen Manufacturing Company, which has a 
large trade in addition to its local business, also reports 
much activity in the sash and door line. The company 
has many large contracts for Milwaukee apartment 
houses and business blocks, including the Vogel flats 
and the new offices of the National Knitting Company, 
the last named being fitted with quarter sawed white 
oak, 

W. D. Harrigan has been in Milwaukee this week with 
his family and belongings, on the way from their home 
at Rhinelander to Fulton, Ala., where he will for the fu- 
ture devote his personal attention to the southern mills 
of the Scotch Lumber Company. 

George Waters, of the Clark Lumber Company, Du- 
luth, stopped off here a day on his return from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago. 

Fred Herrick is back from his eastern and southern 
trip and will go down to Chicago on Saturday of this 
week to see the Wisconsin-Michigan game of foot ball. 
Mr. Herrick can reel off foot ball scores as glibly as 
he .can quote lumber figures. They do say he is a 
lively “rooter” when the game gets a-going. Mr. Her- 
rick isn’t the only Milwaukee lumber dealer who will 
go “a ways” to see a game of foot ball. A party will 
go down on Saturday hoping to see Wisconsin vanquish 
the Wolverines, these including Frank Snell and wife, 
F. M. Reed and wife, J. E. Rice and wife, Frank Worden 
and wife, of Oshkosh, and others. 

E. Christianson, Viceregent for the Brooklyn and 
Long Island district of New York state, and represent- 
ing Joshua Oldham & Sons, was in Milwaukee this week 
looking after the trade. He is on his way to Texas on 
similar business. Mr. Christianson is already. “get- 
ting busy” for the Buffalo concatenation of Hoo-Hoo. 

Walter S. Johnson, of the South Arm Lumber Com- 
pany, spent Tuesday in Chicago. 











AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 25.—Mrs. Emeline Ludington, 
widow of ‘ex-Governor Harrison Ludington,  for- 
merly of the Ludington, Wells & Van _ Schaick 
Company, won a complete victory in Judge Lud- 
wig’s court today by a decision ‘denying James 
E. Patten, one of the executors of the ex- 
governor’s will, the right to recover tle one-third of 
the estate recently set over to the widow by the court. 
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WHITE CEDAR POSTS a vzzr 
AND SHINGLES. LARGE STOCK. 


Also Railway Ties, Timber, Piling, Telegraph and Telephone 
Poles. Write us for anything herein mentioned, 
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CEDAR YARDS AT Cardigan Junction, near Minneapolis, Spald- 
ing, Mich., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 


We use the Telecode. 


Bradley-Watkins Company, 
729 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Rinwacwre GHOIGE WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


Write for delivered prices on 200,000 feet of 
4-4 COMMON BASSWOOD. 
All Kinds of Northern Hardwood Lumber. 


WOLVERINE CEDAR & LUMBER CO., Menominee, Mich. 
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Fowler -Jacobs 
Company, 


POSTS, POLES, 
SHINGLES, 
PILING, TIES, 


Send inquiries to Chicago Office. 





Branch Office and Yards, 
. WASHBURN, WIS. 


Gen’! Office, Fisher Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DeliveredHnywhere 
CCB Palmer Chicago 








Whiic Cedar * 


POSTS 
POLES 


fill orders 
promptly. 


Pendleton & Gilkey 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 





Red Cedar 


SIDING, SHINGLES, 
LUMBER. 


All Kinds Fir Lumber. _ 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Pendleton & Gilkey 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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SELL ALL KINDS OF 


Wrtteustorspectatstee $ WHITE AND 
¢ TIMBERS AND LATH NORWAY PINE 


Have a large stock. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















WELLS, MICH... 4 
Manufacturers of 


CEDAR 


Posts, Poles. 
Ties, Shingles, 
Timber, Siding, 
Ceiling, Lumber, 
Mouldings, Casing, 
and Wainscoting. 


MOULDINGS, 


Pine, Hemlock, 
Basswood, Birch, Etc. 





PINE Comber or Timber 


HEMLOCK Sove* & Finished. 


BIRCH Lumber Rou 
BASSWOOD * Fin'she- 


ELM, SPRUCE, Lumber and 


TAMARACK, = Timers 
Floori Mills run twelve months in the year 
HARDWOOD | Finishing Shipments made by car or cargo, 








THE |. STEPHENSON GD. 
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SAWYER-GOODMAN Co. 
MARINETTE LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers of ; 


Pine, Hemlock, Hardwood 
LUMBER. 


[ Scrony address is "> Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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White Pine and Hemlock 


LUMBER. 


LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK. 


Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. 


JAMES H. Boor, Pres. & Treas. 

GEORGE H. BoyD. Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 

R. M. BoyD, Secretary. Saginaw, Mich. 
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HEMLOCK SPECIALISTS. 
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, We also have a limited amount of 4,5 
4 and 6 inch Basswood Siding and 
4 Ceiling in mixed cars. Write—we 
F would like to tell you about it........ 
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B. F. McMILLAN & BRO., 


McMILLAN, WIS. 
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GRAYLING, MICH, 


Have at Mills and at Bay City 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND NORWAY 


READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


We use the Telecode. 





Mrs. Ludington had previously accepted a private set- 
tlement as her share of the estate, but later claimed 
she did not know the real value of the estate and pre- 
ferred her dower right, which, by today’s decision, she 
will receive. Those who have noted the successive steps 
in this interesting litigation and who are acquainted 
with the defeated litigant will welcome the outcome of 
Mrs. Ludington’s suit with especial satisfaction. 





ON MICHIGAN’S WEST SHORE. 


MUSKEGON, MicH., Oct. 27.—Sculptor Charles Henry 
Niehaus, of New York, has just completed the model 
of a new bust of Philanthropist Charles H. Hackley, 
a commission delegated to him when he visited Muske- 
gon on Memorial Day to witness the dedication of his 
statue of William McKinley, presented to the public 
schools of this city by Mr. Hackley and the first statue 
of the martyred president to be unveiled in the United 
States. Mr. Niehaus was here a few days ago and Mr. 
Hackley gave him the final six sittings. It will take 
four months to put the bust into white Italian marble. 
It is designed for Mr. Hackley’s home and is a success 
both as a work of art and as a portrait. 

The former George Arms residence on Ottawa street, 
one of the first pretentious residences built in Muske- 
gon by old time lumbermen but of recent years used as 
offices by the Pere Marquette Railroad Company, is be- 
ing torn down by Peter Asmussen, who will use it for 
building material. 

The trustees of the Hackley hospital have selected 
the architects of the building after a competition in 
which prominent architects all over the country en- 
tered. The building will be of red brick in the French 
renaissance style. Plans and specifications will 
ready January 1. It will take a year to erect the hos- 
pital buildings. 

The contract for improving Ludington harbor has 
been let to T. J. Bennett & Co., of this city, for $92,- 
453.17. Work will begin May 1. There is $60,000 im- 
mediately available for the work. 

The board of supervisors of Mecosta county has 
granted to D. D. Erwin, of Muskegon, representing a 
syndicate, permission to build one dam 35 feet high and 
two dams 25 feet high across the Muskegon river for 
the purpose of generating electrical power. The first 
dam is to be begun by April 1, 1905, and all three are 
to be completed by April 1, 1909. George L. Erwin, of 
Muskegon, who is promoting the idea, says that $750,- 
000 will be expended in construction. 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Tillotson have just celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of their wedding. Mr. Tillot- 
son was born in Munroe, Saratoga county, N. Y., No- 
vember 14, 1819. For the thirteen years subsequent 40 
1839 he worked in the mills at Glens Falls, N. Y., eleven 
years as superintendent. October 20, 1842, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Martha Ann Norris at Glens Falls. Of 
the twenty guests then present but three are now living. 
In 1865 Mr. Tillotson came to Muskegon and worked 
for L. G. Mason. Later he took charge of the mill of 
Mason & Davis, now the Thayer Lumber Company mill 
No. 1, and ran it eleven years. In 1876 he rented and 
the next winter purchased the Esau Torrent mill from 
John Torrent and ran it ten years. In 1886 he sold 
it to D. A. Blodgett and bought the Hall mill, which he 
ran until it burned in 1890, Later Mr. Tillotson was 
heavily interested in the Lakeside Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s business, which conducted an extensive saw, 
planing mill and box factory business with an annual 
output of 18,000,000 feet. Mr. Tillotson was for over 
fifty years in the saw milling business and for fifty 
years led a Methodist choir. 

Mann, Watson & Co. have established branch retail 
lumber yards at Conklin, Fremont, Shelby, Fruitport 
and Bangor, and will establish similar branches in six 
other Michigan towns. The company’s: West Side lum- 
ber yard has been doubled in size and a dry kiln has 
been built. A large amount of new machinery has been 
installed in the planing mill, including a band resaw, 


ete. 
Maj. Gen. W. R. Shafter and a distinguished party 
of Grand Rapids (Mich.) ople were the guests on 
Tuesday of Charles H. Hackley and inspected the Hack- 
ley benefactions here. The following building commit- 
tee for Hackley hospital has been appointed: Dr. John 
VanderLaan, Harry Sawyer, Frederick A. Nims, Ed- 
ward B. Dana and Horatio N. Hovey. 





ON THE MENOMINEE, 

Marinette, Wis., Oct. 29.—Mr. Coyer, representing 
Laidlaw & Co., of Buffalo, was here this week and pur- 
chased 2,000,000 feet of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany. This was the only sale made. 
few buyers here. 

The lumber sawing season will close shortly after No- 
vember 1, but lumber will be shipped from Marinette all 
of next month. The Curtis ne tow and the Tempest 


— and Milwaukee fleet arrive and depart regu- 
arly. 

Most of the companies are making active preparations 
for the winter’s woods work and camps are being put 
in a The Fence River Company established 
one camp this week. 

8. Crawford & Son, at Cedar River, expect to saw 
lumber there for years to come. New buildings are 


extended and everything points to a number of years 
of busy saw mill work for what was supposed to be a 
played out lumber town. 





considerable tim there, 


matcher, molding machine, lath machine, buzz planer 


There have been | 


and tow are here this week loading for the east. C) 


being erected in the town, the logging railroad is being 


The Westmon Lumber Company this week shipped its 
saw mill from Daggett, Mich., to Cocolola, Ida., where 
it will be set — The company has purchased 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Oct. 27.—Charles H. 
Green, of Saginaw, and Waldo A. Avery, of Detroit, are 
reported to have purchased 22,000 acres of timber land 
in Lane county, Oregon, for $300,000. Mr. Green hag 
been investing in Pacific coast timber properties a 
number of years, having disposed of his Michigan inter- 
ests some years ago. He has been a resident of Sagi- 
naw for many years and with his father, the late W. 
8. Green, operated extensively in Michigan. Mr. 
Avery was also raised in Saginaw, where he resided 
until about twelve years ago. He is heavily interested 
in vessel property, but has always retained an interest 
in lumbering, being a member of the firm of Richardson 
& Avery, operating in Minnesota. 

Hon. Wellington R. Burt, of Saginaw, one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of. Michigan, gathered the members 
of the board of education of that city together Satur- 
day evening and made a proposition to donate $150,000 
to the city for the purpose of erecting and equipping 
a manual training school to be operated in connection 
with the high school system of the city. No man bet- 
ter realizes the value of a training in mechanics than 
Mr. Burt, who all his life has been associated with 
practical business affairs. Mr. Burt is still engaged in 
lumbering, operating a large saw mill at Ford, Ky., 
which is cutting 20,000,000 feet of poplar, chestnut, 
walnut and oak annually. 

Governor Bliss slipped Saturday evening and injured 
his foot, which was hurt at Washington at the time 
the National Grand Army parade took place, and 
is unable to make any canvass. 

E. Germain expressed the opinion the other day that 
the fall trade in lumber is disappointing. The strike 
and abominable weather combined to check the volume 
of trade. He intimated that a better condition of af- 
fairs was manifest as soon as the strike was settled. 
He said there had been some cutting in the sash and 
door business and trade was lighter in those commodi- 
ties. There is some business doing in the export trade 
but the war in Africa affected this and since its settle- 
ment business has not adjusted itself to its former 
activity. Mr. Germain is doing a fine business in the 
manufacture of pianos. 

W. B. Mershon stated yesterday that trade with 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. is developing consider- 
able improvement since the settlement of the anthracite 
strike and the situation is much more satisfactory in 
every way. 

There is nothing new in manufacturing. C. Merrill 
& Co. are cutting out a few million feet of logs, the 
fag end of the magnificent tract of timber this firm has 
been whittling away at times since 1856. The firm has 
about cleaned up the tract, but the logs being manu- 
factured are fine ones and make exceptionally good 
boards. C. S. Bliss has been running his mill through 
the season, cutting a lot of hemlock and hardwoods. 
FE. Jochen has cut a few hundred thousand feet of 
mixed timber. The Central Lumber Company has cut 
about 10,000,000 feet, and this takes in all the mills 
operated at the upper end of the river. Kneeland & 
Bigelow, C. H. Bradley, 8. G. M. Gates, Hargraves’ 
mill, E. Hall, J. J. Flood and Campbell & Brown, at the 
lower end, have cut a few million feet each. The total 
output for the season will fall under 200,000,000 feet. 

A. P. Bliss, of Bliss & Van Auken and also of the 
Otter Creek Lumber Company, said the new mill the 
latter company is building in Florida will be ready to 
begin sawing in December or early in January at the 
latest. The mill is equipped with the best appliances. 
The headquarters of the company will be at Jackson- 
ville. The company has 300.000.000 feet of yellow pine 





and cypress timber and will be in shape to do an exten- 


sive business. ‘ 

Bliss & Van Auken have practically closed out their 
stock of white pine at Saginaw and will confine their 
efforts to hemlock and hardwoods. This firm has done 
a satisfactory business ‘this year; in fact, Mr. Bliss 
stated that it had been a splendid year for the lumber 
business. 

The Tobdell & Bailey Manufacturing Company at 
Onaway has enough timber to keep the plant in opera- 
tion twenty-five years. A number of other manufac- 
turing plants are being located at points on the Detroit 
& Mackinac road, north of Alpena. 

Mills in this section are closing down for the season. 
At Cheboygan the saw mill of 0. M. Clark shut down 
last week and I. Littleiohn’s shingle mill has also shut 
down. Tt manufactured 7.000.000 shingles. ; 

Ross Williams is building a small saw mill three 
miles south of Frederic. : : 

The Haak Lumber Company shut down its mill at 
Haakwood a week while repairs were being made to the 
boilers and engine. 


anenennesnerrecsn sneer’ 
MOIST AIR DRY KILNS IN DEMAND. 


The American Blower Co.’s factory at Detroit, a. 
is working over time in all departments, owing to t . 
very large amount of business on hand. Among ite re: 
cent dry kilns sales the company mentions the following: 
‘ Wabash (Ind.) Cabinet Company. 

Peter Klerner, New Albany, Ind. 

Mount Pleasant (Mich.) Body Company. 

Walker Sons, Walkerville, Ont. «¢ 

Anderson Veneer Door Company. Jamestown, ! ‘ie! Sind 

Northern Michigan Turning Works. Mackinaw City, ° 

Pontiac Body Sat On oo 

A Arbor ch. rgan Co y. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Winnipeg. M ae stn 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Company tigers 4 <- 
one of the American Blower Company’s moist air 
kilgs for drying staves at Keewatin, Ont. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Oct. 27.—Affairs in the lumber world 
are running along as smoothly as though everybody 
in the universe wanted lumber of some kind and was 
perfectly willing to pay just what the seller asked. 
If there is any hitch at all it is in the delivery. There 
was talk of a scarcity of cars even before the coal 
strike came to an end, and now that every available 
bit of rolling stock is being used to hurry along the 
plack diamonds to the consumer there is an occasional 
grumble from the lumber dealer and others who are 
incommoded. 

Building operations here have _ been halted since 
last week by a plasterers’ strike that threatens to be- 
come a bitter struggle. The men say they are out 
because their*demand for $5 a day, instead of $4.50, 
was refused, but the employers allege that they are 
the injured ones and that the demands of the work- 
men really mean that they might as well give up the 
management of their own business altogether; that 
their employees, in effect, seek the signing of agree- 
ments which would mean that they (the employees) 
were really running the employers’ business. It looks 
as though the struggle will be a protracted one. 

A number of visitors have been in the city re 
cently. They included Capt. J. H. Williams, of the 
Williams Line, Albany; Ralph Souder, of E. B. Hallo- 
well & Co., Philadelphia; J. K. McIver, sales agent of 
the Union Lumber Company, Moultrie, Ga.; E. V. 
Dunlevie, Buffalo; J. L. Cochran, eastern agent for the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio; 
John G. Christopher, of the Seminole Cypress Lumber 
Company, Jacksonville; J. B. Blades, of the Blades 
Manufacturing Company, Elizabeth City, N. C.; L. L. 
Major, of the Lackawanna Lumber Company, Scranton, 
Pa.; N. B. Borden, of N. B. Borden & Co., Fernandino, 
Fla., and Leland G. Banning, Cincinnati. 

A falling off is to be noted in the building opera- 
tions planned. During last week there were filed in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Broux transcripts 
for 23 new structures to cost about $374,150. Altera- 
tions amount to $150,715. In Brooklyn plans for 55 
new buildings were filed to cost $489,135, while alter- 
ations planned will cost $92,355. 

One of the most hustling and at the same time one 
of the youngest lumber firms of the metropolis, Stevens, 
Eaton & Co., of No. 18 Broadway, has covered itself 
with glory last week by disposing of 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber in a day—750,000 feet of pine and 250,000 
feet of spruce. Top prices were secured. 

The residence of Walter T. Hart, of Price & Hart, 
No. 18 Broadway, was entered by burglars last Wed- 
nesday night and a considerable quantity of valuable 
silverware was stolen. Mr. Hart’s residence is_be- 
tween Rye and Portchester, but the thieves were caught 
in this city on Thursday and much of the stolen pro- 
perty was returned. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, returned on Saturday 
from a trip to Cleveland and Buffalo, taken on asso- 
ciation matters. 

H. R. Duniway, well known on the Pacific coast, has 
opened an office at No. 18 Broadway, for the sale at 
wholesale of California white and sugar pine, Cali- 
fornia redwood, Oregon fir, cedar and redwood shingles 
and other Pacific coast woods, representing firms in 
San Francisco, Seattle and Portland. Mr. Duniway 
knows his line thoroughly and starts out under most 
encouraging auspices, 

Frank W. Denton, for nine years an employee at the 
lumber yard of the Charles Wood estate at Amityville, 
L. I, has purchased an interest in the business and 
will hereafter be a member of the firm, which com- 
mands one of the largest trades in Suffolk county. 








EASTERN CHARTERS FOR A WEEK. 

New York, Oct. 25.—Timber freights from the gulf 
to the continent and United Kingdom continue rather 
quiet, with occasional charters reported upon the basis 
of 80s to 82s 6d, one or two ports. Deal rates from 
the provinces have declined to 30s and 32s 6d from St. 
John to west coast of England, with business reported 
at the inside figure. Additional tonnage is obtainable 
at this range, but the lower bids are submitted. Boats 
upon time contract are offered freely at low rates, but 
there is no appreciable increase in demand. Prompt 
tonnage is quoted at 3s and 3s 3d and forward 3s 3d 
to 3s 6d. 

There is a freer offering of lumber tonnage to the 
River Plate at the various loading points but orders 
are scarce. From Boston and Portland $7.50 and $8 is 
asked as to size of vessel to Buenos Ayres; from the 
provinces $8 and $8.50 and from the gulf $10 and $10.50. 
For lumber tonnage from the gulf to Brazil there has 
been some inquiry, with business upon the basis of $13 
to Santos, while Rio is quoted at $12. There is no 
improvement in West India freights. Tonnage is offered 
—e from southern ports upon rather easy terms, 
ut few orders are at the moment seeking acceptance. 
Moe stronger feeling is being developed for coasting 
trike” due to the settlement of the anthracite coal 
7 € and the anticipated withdrawal of a large num- 
ed of vessels for employment in the coal trade. Rates 
is rier quoted higher, though tonnage of medium size 
o. iL at inside limit of $5.25 Brunswick to New York, 

ie for ties 16 cents is asked for same voyage. 

€ following are some of the fixtures for the week: 
Steamer 


Sarpendon, St. John, N. B. 
England, deals, 30s. Te aa ona N. B., to west coast of 


Steamer Cairncrag, gulf to the United Kingdom, timber, 
82s 6d. October-November. 

Steamer Aureola, gulf to Holland, London and Hull, tim- 
ber, 85s. November. 

Bark Westbury, Apalachicola to the continent or Baltic, 
sawn timber, 100s. 

Bark Union, Ship Island to Santos, lumber, $13. 

Schooner Albani, Jacksonville to Demerara, lumber, $7.50. 

Bark Swansea, Hantsport, N. 
ber, $8; option Rosario, $9. 

Schooner Mary J. Russell, Pensacola to Cardenas, lum- 


S., to Buenos Ayres, lum- 


ber, $5.50. 
Schooner Helen Shafner, Annapolis, N. S., to Ponce, lum- 
ber, $5 and port charges. 


Schooner Zeta, Pascagoula or Ship Island to Fort de 
France, lumber, $6.50. 

Schooner Helen M. Atwood, Brunswick to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.25. 

Schooner John G. Schmidt, Mayport to Philadelphia, dry 
cypress, $5 

Schooner Charles N, Simmons, Jacksonville to New York, 
ties, 18% cents, 

Schooner Rebecca Shepard, Norfolk to New York, dry lum- 
ber, $2.40. 

Schooner Mary A. Hall, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.75. 

Schooner Pasadena, Crandall to New York, dry boards, 
$5.25; option sound, $5.50. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs Cooperage 
and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
PND = Girt: o-. 0 tk ere alent 12¢ 14¢ 10s 
Dd Sie.q vik wdlealnd w olacmec 2s 6d 15s 10s 
I civ wesecnmansaeen 16c 100 lbs 19 10c ¢. ft. 
PTIUU, feudwatenanewauen 17s 6d 20s 228 6d 
eet ree 17%c 100 20c 10¢ ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFaLo, N. Y., Oct. 28.—-The fire of October 22, 
which destroyed the warehouse of the Union Steamboat 
Company and threatened the harbor elevator system, 
destroyed considerable lumber belonging to an over- 
flow yard of President Noyes, of the Lumber Exchange. 
The damage claim is $4,000. It was well insured. 

Lumber receipts by lake for the week were 10,139,000 
feet, with 1,124,000 shingles. It looks as though the 
shingle supply will be light this winter, as the lake 
handlings have not been heavy this season. — 

There is complaint at lower Black Rock that the 
planing mill accommodations are not adequate. Be- 
tween this lack and the car shortage one firm alone has 
1,000,000 feet. of lumber booked that it cannot ship. 

The pine yards of Holland, Graves, Manbert & 
George and of C. M. Betts & Co., which form one col- 
lection at the lower Rock, are filling up with good 
lumber and probably contain 25,000,000 feet, with both 
firms preparing to bring in considerable more yet this 
fall. 
The yard of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company is 
still receiving considerable new lumber from the mills 
of the company, but it goes out about as fast as 
it comes, so that the yard is in closing out condition 
almost any time. There are no orders to that effect, 
though. 

House erection is the prominent feature of city 
building. For the week there were 44 permits, all 
for two-story frames or smaller except a stone convent 
for the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, to cost $17,000. 
Houses worth $2,000 or more were for the Pixley Land 
& Improvement Company, five at $2,300 each and two 
at $2,000 each; Louise M. Breitwieser, $3,300; August 
Furo, $3,000; F. J. Clyde, $2,885; George A. Meyer, 
$2,650; James Sturdy, $2,500; Henry F. Pellman, $2,- 
400; John Hicke, $2,200; Agnes B. Weston and John 
M. Dale, $2,000 each. 

Sawyer & Shuttleworth are putting in such a large 
stock of pine lumber that after filling up everything in 
their yard and in its vicinity they have leased a new 
yard on the east side of the street adjoining. 

It is understood that John Feist has accepted the 
appointment of Vicegerent Snark of the order of Hoo- 
Hoo for this district. Some of the leading members 
think it proper to begin the work on next year’s an- 
nual convention right away, so that there will be no 
failure to be ready. 

M. E. Preisch is east on a sales trip. Haines & 
Co. have a big consignment of white cedar shingles 
on the way down the lakes. 

Holland & Graves are rushing their steam tows down 
from Byng Inlet to get all possible stock in this 
fall. They regret that so many logs failed to get down 
to the mills this season, but these are mostly ready to 
come early next spring. They find men very scarce 
for all mill and camp work and will hardly get the 
force they need. 

‘The Goodyear Lumber Company is getting its new 
band mill at Galeton, Pa.; ready for business and now 
has sawing capacity for 750,000 feet of hemlock a day. 
The demand is still ahead of its ability to fill orders. 

There is a i on foot by a leading pine dealer to 
work up small and waste lumber closer than formerly, 
as he imagines there is where the profits will come in 
after awhile. When the scheme is on foot he will per- 
mit a more individual mention of it. Hemlock dealers 
say they use up their odds and ends very closely now. 
Hemlock will work green in a way that most lumber 
will not; besides, there is a demand for 6-foot lengths for 
inside car doors. Even shorter lengths go to eastern 
box factories that are using hemlock. 

The fruit season is now pretty nearly over, so box 
making for that trade is falling off, but the general 
demand is so large that it is not noticed yet. 





RECENT PATENT ISSUES, 


Patents of recent issue which are of interest to those 
engaged in lumber manufacture included the following: 


711,207. Circular hand saw. Martin V. Grogan, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

711.271. Automatic toggle chain release for log cars. 
William Ashcraft and Julius C. Lubbes, Greenville, Mo., as- 
signors of one-third to Edward G. Swartz, Greenville, Mo. 

711,401. Saw set. Olof R. Johnson, Escanaba, Mich. 
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John R. Davis Lumber Co. 
PHILLIPS, WIS. 
PINE, BASSWOOD, HARDWOODS, Mixed Cars 


















Orders Promptly Filled 


MIXED CARS OF 
Birch, Elm, Oak and Hemlock Lumber. 


BASSWOOD Siding, Finish, Ceiling, Casing, Base. 


LAMAR SEXMITH, Wavsau, Wis. 
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“PEMLOCHK. BARK: ~. 


116 BEOFORO ST., BOSTON. 


f Only Dealer who can supply Cutting 3 
Patent Bark Cars to Shippers __ 


WE HAVE 


7,000,000 Ft. of Hemlock | 


BOARDS AND PIECESTUFF. 
Write for delivered List. 
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WAUSAU, WIS. 3 
ALSO WISCONSIN HARDWOODS. 
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Hemlock Shingles 


16 INCH AND I8 INCH. 


GEO. H. MELL, - Kane, Pa. 
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Hemlock and 
White Pine Lumber, 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES 
Including Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Base, 
Can be secured by sending orders to 


MIXED CARS. 





Weary s JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 
Stock. STEVENS POINT, WIS. 














Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH: 


Manufacturers ot 


ond Lo 








He 


ALSO MICHIGAN HARDWOODS. 





‘We also manufacture a high grade of strictly up to 
date MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING, Kiln Dried, 
Polished, Bored, End ‘Matched or Face Bored. 
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- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, ~<SmBEt 
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AWE Pin, 


A COMPLETE AND WELL ASSORTED STOCK. 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 
WE SHIP PROMPTLY. 


THE 


Shevlin-Carpenter Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GARPENTER-LAMB GO. ; 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of , 


P 
White Pine Lumber :; 
4 
€ 
4 








We have exceptional facilities for handling 
mixed orders promptly, and give specia! 
attention to mail order business. 
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Brainerd Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT BRAINERD, MINN. 


ABSABSALSARAS! 


Manufacturers of 


White 
Pine 
Lumber 


Would be Pleased to Hear From You, 


costumer tscnange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


* 


‘Once a 
customer, 
Alwaysa 
customer.’* 
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G. A. SMITH LUMBER GO, “san 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


STOCK LIST NO. 3, Nov. I, 1902, 
Pieces. 750 3x10—12 ft. 


10,000 214-6 ft. No. 1. 500 3x10—14 ft. 
30,000 2x4—8 ft. No. 1. 2,000 3x10—16 ft. 
10,003 2x4—10 ft. No. 1. | 400 3x10—18 ft. 
2.000 2x4—22 ft. No. 1. | 50 3x10—20 ft. 
2,000 234—24 ft. No. 1. 400 3x10—24 ft. 

200 2x4—26 ft. No. 1, 50 3x10—26 ft. 
15,000 234—4 ft. No. 2. 5,000 3x12—16 ft. Nor. 
2000 2x4—12 ft. Sel. Com. 300 8x14—16 ft. Nor. 
1,000 2x4—14 ft. Sel. Com. 250 3x14—18 ft. Nor. 


100 2x4—18 ft. Bel. Com. | Feet. 


15,000 226-6 ft. No.1 & 2. 25,0005 in. 8 ft. No. 8 
1500 2x6—8 ft. No. 1. boards. 
16,000 2x6—10 ft. No. 1. 15,000 5 in., 8 ft. No. 2 
50008 2x6—8 ft. No. 2. boards. 
7,000 2x6—10 ft. No. 2. 10,000 5 in., 8 ft. No. 1 
200 2x6—12 ft. CL Nor. boards. 
200 2x6—14 ft. Cl. Nor. | 25,0005 in., 10 ft. No. 3 
200 226-—16 ft. CL Nor. boards. 
19,000 2x8-—10 ft. No. 1. 15,000 5 in., 10 ft. No. 2 
2400 2x12-—-16 ft. No. 1 boards. 3 
Norway. 10,000 5 in., 10 ft. No. 1 
2,500 2xi2—16 ft. No. 1 boards 


Norway. 15,000 1x4—6 ft. No. 1 W. P. 
5,000 2x12—16 ft. W. P.| 25,000 1x4—8 ft. No. 1 W. P. 
Bel. Com. Tank 50,000 1x4—6 ft. No. 2 W. P. 
Plank. r 50,000 1x4—6 ft. No. 2 Nor. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 














LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


THE TWO TONAWANDAS, 


NortuH ToNnaAwanpa, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The Tonawandas 
are experiencing their first real car famine of the year, 
the scarcity of cars not having been as pronounced since 
last fall. A leading dealer states that the shortage 
began last week and has been growing more acute each 
succeeding day. Some of the railroads are from three 
to four days behind in orders to supply cars. 

The week ending yesterday was the largest in re- 
ceipts of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel for some 
time, nearly 30,000,000 feet being the estimated total 
to arrive. The receipts of yesterday were 9,479,000 
feet, as follows: 





Boat AND CONSIGNER. Feet carried, 
Schooner [ron City; White, Rider & Frost........ 900,000 
Schooner Annabelle Wilson; White, Gratwick & 


ON BREE RRR Pe rin eer eee 600,000 
Steamer A. Weston; A. Weston & Son..........4 550,000 
Steamer Canisteo; A. Weston & Son........ +++ %25,000 
Steamer Ed Smith; Silverthorne & Co.......... 634,000 
Schooner Janette; A. Weston & Son............. 470,000 
Schooner Eleanor; A. Weston & Son............. 650,000 
Schooner A. Stewart; A. Weston & Son.......... 725,000 
Steamer Viking; WMastern Lumber Company...... 1,100,000 
Benooner VYiniand; F. 1. Aliger. ..cccecccccsves 1,200,000 
Steamer Lizzie Madden; F. I. Alliger and Oille & 

PE. ocbnvaeéc eee ere anee eS 006s ee eeneene® 800,000 
Schooner Saveland; White, Gratwick & Mitchell... 725,000 


Notwithstanding the predictions of some dealers 
earlier in the month that the remainder of the season 
would be marked by a gradual decrease in the receipts 
of lumber by vessel at the Tonawandas, the arrival of 
stock continues at a remarkable rate, and there is more 
lumber in the yards and on the docks of local dealers 
than at any other time this season. 

Vessel owners are already figuring on the last trip 
of the season. Most of the boats leaving the Tonawan- 
das within the next week will make only one more trip 
to the head of the Jakes. Those of the stancher class 
may make two trips if the weather permit. 

Several of the vessels that have arrived here during 
the past few days report having encountered exceed- 
ingly rough weather on the trip down the lakes. The 
steamer Viking and consort, Vinland, lost about 100,000 
feet of their deck loads in a heavy gale off Alpena, 
Mich., Wednesday, before being able to reach shelter 
in Thunder bay. The steamer Weston and consorts 
arrived minus a large portion of their deck loads, hav- 
ing encountered a storm on Lake Erie that necessi- 
tated the severing of tow lines. 

The steamer John Ketchum arrived here yesterday 

with one of the largest cargoes of white cedar shingles 
and posts brought to the Tonawandas this season for 
its owners, the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, whose 
local yards are well supplied with white cedar items, 
the supply being about equal to that on hand a year 
ago. 
_ many of whom own vessels, have united 
with prominent marine men in an effort to secure a 
weather signal station at the Tonawandas. Heretofore 
it has been necessary for captains of vessels at this 
port to communicate with the Buffalo weather bureau 
to learn the condition of the weather before sailing. 

Lumber rates show no inclination to advance, vessel 
owners still finding it difficult to secure cargoes at the 
association rates of $2.50 from the head of the lakes. 

H. G. March is receiving about 400,000 feet of timber 
in rafts from lumber lands along the Grand river, in 
Canada, to be forwarded to J. N. Woodworth, at Mid- 
dleport, N. Y., to be manufactured into cooperage 
items. 

Box shook factories at the Tonawandas are busier 
than they ever were. A leading dealer states that his 
and other plants are being run regularly nights and a 
number of orders not as preferable as others have not 
been accepted lately. 

White, Rider & Frost have established a maple floor- 
ing department and are doing a flourishing business. 
The flooring is being manufactured and dressed at 
Robertson & Doebler’s mill. 

Charles Hill, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
is on a business trip to Boston, Mass., and other eastern 
points. 

Fred Engleking, of the Eastern Lumber Company, is 
in the east on a business trip. 

John Coyer, of Lefaiver & Co., has gone to Marinette 
and Duluth in the interest of the local company. 





TONAWANDANS INVEST IN CANADA. 

Nortu ToNAwAnnA, N. Y., Oct. 25.—A large tract of 
pine timber land situated on the Spanish river near 
Straight River, Canada, has been purchased by J. & T. 
Charlton, of this city. The tract covers about 170 
square miles. It is the intention of the new owners 
to cut and ship the lumber to the company’s local 
yards here and a saw mill will be erected at once and 
a camp established. 


OPBDDIDID II 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, Onto, Oct. 27.—Trade continues very satis- 
factory and prices steady and well maintained. The 
output continues large, though the demand is not at all 
speculative, being evidently for regular trade and for 
immediate consumption. There has been no accumula- 
tion of good lumber and anything in the way of shop 
and better that is dry is a quick seller at full list. ‘The 
stock of norway joist and timber is unusually light and 
firm at list. Hemlock holds steady and sells freely, from 
good assortment on hand. During the past ‘week ar- 
rivals by lake have been more numerous, all the yards 
receiving more or less. A large amount is reported yet 
to come forward, but even if this be so the indications 


are that the total stock to be carried over here this win- 
ter will be less than the average. 

Local trade is good and almost every day some new 
operation is projected in the industrial line, while the 
house building trade is fair, though not as active ag 
thirty days ago. 

From Coal Grove, Ohio, it is reported that the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, of that place, is enjoying a 
big business for this season of fhe year. Orders are 
coming in constantly and keeping the plant humming 
overtime. The company states that it is now in posi- 
tion to fill all orders promptly and is considering plans 
for enlarging its plant in the near future. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OuIO, Oct. 27.—Dealers generally have 
had plenty of orders to keep them busy, but there 
have been no particularly large sales. However, much 
more lumber was taken out of the yards as a whole 
than was put in. Many of the large yards did not re- 
ceive a board by boat for the entire week. One dealer 
complains: “We are almost at the close of naviga- 
tion, our stocks of lumber are much broken and it 
seems impossible to accumulate anything for the win- 
ter and early spring trade.” Another says: “We 
have tried hard all season to piece up our broken 
stock of norway bill stuff but we are now nearing the 
end of lake navigation and our assortment is far 
from being what it was at this time last year.” 

There is an unusual amount of trading between 
yards in norway for the season, especially for 2x12 
and 3x12 joist, as both are exceeding scarce in the 
market, and prices are very firm at list. Hemlock 
bill stuff is also light in the market and though it 
has come in freely during the early part of the month 
but little is being piled in yards. 

Eugene F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was here one day 
last week and was entertained at the Lumbermen’s 
Club room. ‘Topics of general interest to the trade 
were discussed. Mr. Perry’s ideas and opinions of 
the lumber trade throughout the country were listened 
to with much pleasure by those present. 

A. N. Meade, of the Meade Lumber Company, is 
confined at his home seriously ill and fears are enter- 
tained for his recovery. 

A letter received last week from Robert H. Jenks, of 
the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, dated Paris, 
France, October 14, says he is having a very enjoyable 
time and is much improved in health. He expects to 
sail for home some time before the close of November. 

The local lumber trade throughout the city continues 
unusually good and all dealers who are supplying 
this trade are as, busy as bees. 

Boats arriving with lumber last week were the 
propeller S. C. Hall and schooner Sam Flint, from 
Alpena, Mich.; propellers Faustin and C. H. Starke, 
from Cheboygan, Mich.; propellers E. A. Shores and 
Monohansette and schooner L. A. Law, from Duluth, 
Minn.; schooner Kingfisher and propeller George King, 
from Ashland, Wis. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 27.—With here and there a 
wholesaler doing as much or nearly as much trade as 
at any other period of the year and with other houses 
doing a smaller amount, but all getting their share of 
trade, the situation is one of strength and spirit. The 
yards are sharing in the activity and at least one or 
two are busier than they were in either August or Sep- 
tember. They are reaping the business of the hundreds 
of building operations begun during the summer and 
now being pushed to an early completion. In many 1n- 
stances their stocks are below the normal for the fall 
season and ‘they are making no particular effort to re- 
plenish, depending upon the prospective openness of the 
approaching winter to carry them through. The end of 
the anthracite miners’ strike it is believed will give a 
stimulus to lagging trade and perhaps stay a further 
falling off, There is a big lot of business out waiting 
to be placed when the manufacturers and wholesalers 
can be brought down to the lowest notches. These lists 
have been figured on but there is not the slightest ten- 
dency to make any cuts in prices. . ’ 

A war is on among the carpenters in this city which 
threatens to embarrass nearly all of the large building 
cperations. The Brotherhood of Carpenters refuses to 
allow its members to work on the same jobs where men 
of the Amalgamated Association are employed, on the 
ground that there is no room in this country for two 
organizations of the same craft. The trouble between 
the two has been brewing for some time. Matters were 
brought to a focus when strikes were declared on oper- 
ations at Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Thirty-ninth 
and Chestnut streets, and Forty-second and Parkside 
avenue, three large jobs. Several conferences have been 
held with a view of settling all differences and the 
strikes will probably be called off shortly. 

The demand for lumber has increased instead of de- 
creased with the Beaver Creek and Otter Creek compa- 
nies during the past two ‘weeks, says’ Sales Manager 
Samuel H. Dyer. Up to the first of the month a little 
accumulation in stock was made at, the mills, but under 
the pressure of heavy orders the accumulation disap- 
peared. The company is not having much difficulty 1m 
securing cars, though shipments east have been su 
jected to more or less delays. ’ , 

The Provident Lumber Company is meeting a big de- 
mand for car bills through the activity of the shops 1m 
filling orders from the railroads, The company 18 fur- 
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nishing the lumber for an extensive car manufacturing 
plant at Pittsburg. Vernor S. Woolley was here for a 
few days last week'to greet his family upon their ar- 
rival from Europe. He will make his home in Buffalo, 
where the company has established a yard. 

A good demand for hemlock is reported by Norman 
A. Perry, sales manager for Robert C. Lippincott. He 
says the hemlock situation is a strong one, values being 
maintained without any effort and the demand being all 
that could be desired for the season. 

One of the big yards that is doing a rush of business 
is that of E. P. Burton & Co. The Delaware river 
wharves of the company are carrying a big stock of 
shortleaf pine and shipments are constantly being made 
from the south. Mr. Burton says that trade lagged 
considerably during August but brightened up in Sep- 
tember, and since the first of the present month busi- 
ness has been very brisk. The facilities and stock in 
the yard are sufficient, however, to provide against any 
delays on deliveries. Edward F. Henson is in South 
Carolina for a couple of weeks looking after the business 
of the firm. 

Much steadiness is noted in the yellow pine market 
by Charles K. Parry, of Edwin P. Slocomb & Co., and he 
looks for a continuance of good business for a month or 
more yet. He says he cannot see why there should be 
any variation in yellow pine prices, as there has been 
practically no advance and quotations are being made 
on the same basis as has prevailed all summer. ‘The 
firm is meeting with a heavy demand for maple flooring. 

The ‘yard of S. B. Vrooman & Co., Limited, is an- 
other one along the Delaware that is getting heavy or- 
ders. The demand for hardwoods on the company has 
been steady all summer and required a bit of hard work 
to keep stocks up to fill the bills. 

Thomas B. Hammer has several cargoes of shortleaf 
pine on the way here, the lumber being needed to fill 
orders. He says the demand for shortleaf shows no 
signs of abating and does not look for a let-up until 
harsh weather shall set in. 

The stair building plant of Joseph Clipsham, Fifteenth 
street and Washington avenue, was damaged to the 
extent of about $1,000 on Saturday by a fire of incen- 
diary origin. 

The EK. S. Adkins Company, of Salisbury, Md., has 
been chartered in Delaware, to manufacture and deal in 
lumber; capital, $150,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 28.—The planing mill of 
Joseph Culberson, Nos. 2324-2326 Sydenham street, was 
damaged by fire early this morning to the extent of 
$3,000. The flames originated in front of a dry kiln 
on the second floor of the mill, and it is hinted the 
fire may liave been the work of incendiaries. Several 
smaller buildings connected with the plant were saved 
from destruction by the work of the fire department. 
Considerable worked up stock was burned, the loss on 
which is estimated at $2,000, with $1,000 loss on the 
building. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Pitrspura, Pa., Oct. 28.—Conditions this week are 
more favorable or dealers are looking on the situation 
with more cheerful countenances, for each report was 
that orders are in excess of supplies, prices show no 
evidence of declining, building prospects are bright, 
although the money stringency is noticeable. The re- 
tail yards are having a steady trade and are buying 
accordingly. Many of them are stocktaking, which is 
a reason for quietude. The great material develop- 
ment of this city is expected to continue for the next 
year, unless a widespreading commercial reaction, at 
present absolutely unlooked for, may take place. 

Joseph J. Linehan, manager of the Pittsburg branch 
office of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
left on a trip to the company’s mills at Richwood, W. 
Va. A maple flooring plant is a feature recently added 
to the operation at Richwood, which is turning out a 
fine quality of hard maple flooring bored, end matched 
and polished. The Pittsburg department reports good 
business hampered by the usual shortage of cars. 

The Clover Run Lumber Company has opened an of- 
fice on the third floor of the Smith building and ‘is con- 
ducting a wholesale business. Robert B. Ferree is the 
president, F. G. Willison, vice president, and C. L. 
Walther, secretary and treasurer of this company, 
Which recently purchased a tract of timber in Tucker 
and Barber counties, West Virginia, and is building 
a standard gage railroad six miles long. Two mills of 
80,000 feet daily capacity will soon be in operation. 
The tract is covered with hardwoods and hemlock. 

, The Interior Lumber Company finds retailers quiet, 
uying for immediate needs. Inquiries are numerous 
but mainly for ordinary bills. The poplar and yellow 
pine orders are coming in faster than they can be filled. 
ot R. Babcock ‘has returned from a short visit to 
Babe orth Carolina mills and to the Babcock plant at 
th, cock, Ga. Car shortage is stopping shipments from 
ose points. North Carolina prices are showing great- 
er strength. a 
enon & Hamilton have been exceptionally. busy, 
t past week being the most active in the firm’s his- 
ory. Yellow pine bill stuff has been one of this firm’s 

star sellers during the last’ month. 
ms Oliver, of Morgantown, W. Va., sold his tim- 
rad Tact of 3,000 acres on October 22, together with 
Mor Saw mills, a planing mill and machinery, along the 
oH. sal and Kingwood railroad, for $115,000.. The 
rte is the Deckers Creek Lumber Company, com- 
Tosa C. J, Duncan, W. G. Butterbaugh, D. 8. But- 
Oliver” — M. E. MeNiel, all of Windber, Pa. Mr. 
and hie rehased the property about three years ago 
8 profits amount to $100,000, The purchasing 


co af . . 
property, will at once begin a big development of the 


The J. H. Watt Building Company. dissolved part- 
nership on. October 7. The members of the company 
are John W. Cook, Ida M. Calvin, J. B. Cook, Hattie 
Cook Ross and John: H. Watt, interested in the lumber 
business, 

An application for a charter will be filed on Novem- 
ber 18 for a corporation to be called the Standard Box 
& Lumber ‘Company, the incorporators of which are 
John Loeffert, William H. Emich and William Grusch. 

Recent successful applicants for charters under the 
Pennsylvania laws were the S. B. Reese Lumber Com- 
pany, of Washington, Pa., capital $10,500; directdérs— 
S. B. Reese, of Sunset, Washington county; Y. Sgott 
and James 8. Forsythe, of Washington, Pa.; the Alex- 
ander McClure Box Company, of Allegheny, Pa., cap- 
ital, $1,000; directors—Alexander McClure, of Alle- 
gheny, and Joseph W. Cottrell, of Pittsburg. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—A continuation of good, 
strong prices throughout the general list is the rule in 
New England. Orders for all classes of lumber are 
rather too scarce to suit the season and yet, with the 
dearth of buyers, values hold up exceedingly strong. 
Usually under such conditions we are prone to point 
toward the west in an indefinite sort of way, as un- 
doubtedly responsible for firm prices and independent 
attitude on the part of shippers. Some of our whole- 
salers who have recently returned from extended trips 
throughout the south find shippers independent and un- 
yielding in their attitude, but when they look for the 
accustomed all explaining movement to the west they 
do not find any pronounced stream flowing in any par- 
ticular direction. A little here and a little there make 
up the volume, and it is after all the healthiest kind of 
an undertone. 

Excitement in the ranks of the lumber dealers in this 
section is scarce. We are a quiet lot and not doing 
very many exciting things, and moreover, we are most 
modest about having our names appear in print. James 
A. Wood, of North Cambridge, however, had an exciting 
time with burglars who failed to materialize when 
searched for and did not even burgle. On the night of 
October 25 several officers of the police force were called 
upon to search his house, as a result of the report that 
burglars had made an entry.. The family heirlooms 
were found untouched, however, and the excitement soon 
quieted down. 

Fred Badger, with the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, has also had some little excitement. On the 
night of October 22 he was presented with a fine young 
daughter, who is giving him something more than the 
price of lumber to think about at the present time. 
A piece of news of this kind is never complete unless 
the baby weighs at least ten pounds and, as nobody is 
likely to question the statement, we will let it go at 
that. 

Fire has again visited the mammoth mahogany plant 
of George D. Emery, Chelsea. The trouble occurred in 
a large kiln on the lumber wharf, where the bundle 
kindling wood is dried. It is another case of overheated 
wood dust, which set fire to the kiln. A peculiar dust 
explosion also occurred, making things lively, but which 
did no particular harm. The fire department was called 
in and a force was at work all the night of October 26. 
The damage, however, was reckoned in’ the hundreds. 

Thomas H. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company, sailed last Thursday from Cherbourg, France, 
for New York, from which place he will come directly 
home, and again be found at his office. 











THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
Banoaor, MeE., Oct. 27.—Late October finds all the saw 
mills on the Penobscot river in full operation, and 
large quantities of random spruce: lumber going for- 
ward, chiefly for the stocking of yards in the sea- 


’ board markets of New England and New York. There 


is not much demand for frames or other heavy timber, 
but randoms are selling well, and there is every pros- 
pect of good business up to the close of navigation. 
Freights to New York have advanced from $2.50 a 
thousand to $2.75, and the rate to sound ports is now 
$2.37 to $2.50, while Boston remains unchanged at 
$2. A considerable fleet of vessels is here loading and 
manufacturers are moving lumber as fast as _ possible, 
fearing that so many vessels will remain in Long Is- 
land sound to carry coal that there will be a scarcity 
of tonnage later on. 

Ellis & McDonald are building a mill at Cooper, 
Washington county, for the manufacture of long lumber, 
shingles, lath and shooks. 

The town of Phillips has voted to exempt from tax- 
ation four new mills, which are to be erected in the 
town at once. The mills are to be built and operated 
by the Berlin Mills Company, long lumber; Fitz Bros., 
lasts; Fletcher Pope, long lumber, and H. W. & A. T. 
True, hardwood novelties. 

The kindling wood factory of Page & McKeever, at 
Passadumkeag, with two storehouses and a large 
quantity of wood, was burned Friday afternoon. Loss 
on mill $6,000, insurance $2,300; on storehouses and 
wood $4,000, no insurance. 

The steam saw mill at South Brooksville, owned and 
operated by James Condon, was burned last week. Loss, 
$7,000; insurance, $2,000. The mill was built three 
years ago and had recently been equipped. with im- 
proved machinery.’ 

A member of the firm of Frank Harrison & Co., of 
Liverpool, England, the largest shippers of spruce deals 
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White Pine 
Finish 
is so scarce these days 


that everyone is look- 
ing for substitutes. 


Norway 
Clear Finish 


is the cheapest and 
best lumber to take its 
place. 


We Have it 
Dry and Bright. 


Order some in your 
next car from 


Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 




































WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Storm Sash 


Complete in All Sizes. Also 





SCHROEDER’S 
STORM 


Each set packed 
with screws in in- 
dividual packages. 


SASH No delay or an- 
HANGERS pupeteuaeae 
AND INCREASE YOUR TRADE. 
FASTENERS, MAKE YOU MONEY. 





City Sash & Door-Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WIRELESS AND WIRE MESSAGES 


Are shortened and simplified by using the TELECODE. 
Specimen pages and prospectus free = = =~ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Cypress 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers. 


YARD AND DOCKS: 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON. 





Offiee, 1125 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


“TELECODE." 
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CYPRESS 


Lumber and Shingle 


MANUFACTURERS. 





Capital Paid in, $200,000.00. 


EDWIN HALLAM, President. 
W. E. McCaw, Vice-President. 
Ww. CRICHTON, Sec. & Treas. 


We use the Telecode. 


THE RED CYPRESS 
LUMBER CO. Macon, Ga. 




















“QUICK SHIPMENTS. | 


CAR MATERIAL 
ODD SIZES 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


‘LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. 


W. W. HERRON 
tumterman LUMBER CO. 











American 
Telecode. 
) Long Distance ‘Phone. MOBILE, ALA. 


LEWIS DILL & COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE 


GAROLINA & LONG Lear YELLOW PINE. 


BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 











from Miramichi, N. B., is now visiting that place. The 
firm’s shipments from Miramichi this season will ag- 
gregate 41,000,000 feet, and they will also ship from 
Restigouche 17,000,000 feet. Mr. Harrison is accom- 
panied on his trip by James Halsall, of the firm of 
James Halsall & Sons, timber merchants of Liverpool, 
and M. H. Sullivan, of the Sullivan-Alger hard pine 
syndicate of Pensacola, Fla. 





THE RHODE ISLAND METROPOLIS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 27.—No definite decision was 
reached at the October meeting of the Rhode Island 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held a few evenings ago, 
regarding the proposition that a rate schedule be agreed 
upon to apply to all but master carpenters, master 
builders and other large consumers. H. A. Grimwood, 
who has been traveling in the west, was present at the 
meeting and participated in the discussion, which was a 
long one. Several obstacles appeared to the acceptance 
of the proposal. Secretary Willard I. Lansing had let- 
ters from other associations which he had consulted as 
to their experience along this line which advised against 
such an arrangement as was suggested. After it ap- 
peared difficult to arrive at any definite settlement of 
the question it was sent back to the committee, con- 
sisting of James Kenyon, Waldo Parrott and Mr. Lans- 
ing, with instructions that they make some plan for 
submission to the association at the next meeting. 

There was a large attendance. Vice President Charles 
A. Gardiner had not returned from his European trip, 
but has since arrived home. Some of the members have 
found that attendance on the monthly meetings caused 
them considerable inconvenience as they have been held 
hitherto, and a vote was taken to have a dinner in con- 
nection with each meeting for the next four months 
before the annual dinner and meeting. This step, it is 
believed, will result in bringing out more members. It 
is also proposed to transact the business of the asso- 
ciation more expeditiously if possible. 

Business is reported good. The coal strike had its 
effect on dealings in lumber as far as house building 
was concerned, but the end of the strike has come in 
time to allow the breaking of ground for this fall’s 
building, and it is hoped that the next three months’ 
business will help out the year’s total materially. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


MONUMENTAL CITY NOTES. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 29.—Fire broke out early last 
Thursday morning in the cellar of the warehouse 403 
and 405 East Baltimore street, occupied as store and 
show rooms by the firm of M. L. Himmel & Son, manu- 
facturers of office furniture, barroom fixtures, library 
furniture and similar articles. The damage is esti- 
mated at $45,000 on stock and fixtures and at perhaps 
$10,000 on the building. The latter is not owned by 
the firm. The Messrs. Himmel carried about $34,000 
insurance, They immediately opened an office in their 
factory on Frederick street, a short distance away, 
and there was no interruption to business. 

A four-masted schooner, to be christened Stanley H. 
Minor, after a prominent New York lumberman, will 
be launched tomorrow at the yard of Eben Haggett, in 
Newcastle, Me., for the J. S. Hoskins Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city. The vessel will be 209 feet over all 
and 170 feet on the keel, with 36 feet beam and 134 feet 
depth of hold. She will have steam hoisters, steam 
capstan and steam windlass and will have two lumber 
ports in the bows. The vessel is intended especially for 
the lumber and piling trade on the Chesapeake and 
along the coast. She is to be ready about the middle 
of November, 

The value of building permits issued last week was 
reported as approximately $41,000. 











OLD DOMINION NOTES. 


Norroik, Va., Oct. 28.—The Surry Lumber Company, 
which recently leased the Tunis company’s planing mill 
for several years, is installing new machines in the 
plant. Two planers, a resaw and a rip saw are being 
put in, and more machines will be installed in a few 
days. Plans are being drawn to build an addifion to 
the plant now in use, and the work will be started in 
two or three weeks, 

Cockey & Co., the newly organized lumber concern 
which began business with offices ‘in the building of the 
Atlantic Shook & Lumber Company, is having a hand- 
some suite of offices fitted out in the Saunders building, 
corner of Liberty and Thirteenth streets, in Berkley, 
Va. The new company will transact a foreign business 
in addition to handling domestic trade. 

The work of building the.engine and boiler rooms, 
dry kilns and store rooms of the Atlantic Shook & Lum- 
ber Company is progressing to early completion. All 
of the buildings are of brick and will look very at- 
tractive when finished. The machinery is beginning 
to arrive and is being installed. The company will 
soon be ready to begin operations. 

The Camden Lumber Manufacturing Company, of 
Camden, 8. C., has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000. The incorporators are Henry Savage, H. G. 
Carrison and E. M. Boykin. 

The Clement-Ross Veneering Company, which has 
been operating at Sanford and Thomasville, N. C., has 
removed its plant to Cheraw, 8. C., and begun oper- 
ations on an extensive scale. 

The Craggy mountain lands near Asheville, N. C., 
have recently been sold at ery auction, C.'T. Rawls, 
of Asheville, bidding them in at nearly $19,000. These 


holdings contain nearly 6,000 acres of the finest timber 
lands in the state. 

Rumor has it that the Whispell & Collins saw mill 
on the Poquosin river, Virginia, including the plant 
and timber holdings, tugboat, schooners, railroads etc., 
has been purchased by a syndicate of Chicago and Wis- 
consin capitalists, It is reported that they have also 
secured options on several thousand acres of timber 
lands and will form a company known as the York 
County Lumber Company, increasing the capacity of 
the present plant, and will build new docks and in- 
stall a complete electric light plant. 

Ex-Governor Smith, of Maryland, connected with 
Smith, Moore & Co., of Snow Hill, Md., has been at 
Norfolk this week purchasing lumber. 

General Francis Th Waters, of R. T. Waters & Co. 
and the Surry Lumber Company, Norfolk and Balti- 
more, is also noted as having been at Norfolk. Other 
recent visitors to thesNorfolk markets were George W. 
Crandell, representing George B. Breon, of Williams- 
port, Pa.; S. 8. Benz, buying for D. L. Gillespie & Co., 
of Pittsburg, Pa.; Thomas A. Charshee, of Thomas A. 
Charshee & Bro., Baltimore, Md., and Fred 8. Ram- 
say, the New England representative of the Fosburgh 
Lumber Company. , 

The regular monthly meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association is scheduled for Thursday, Novem- 
ber 6. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FxLA., Oct. 28.—The Consolidated Naval 
Stores Company, which recently perfected combination 
at Jacksonville with a capital of $3,000,000, has gotten 
hold of another big stores concern. The consolida- 
tion will, it is credibly reported, purchase the business 
of the American Naval Stores Company at Mobile and 
New Orleans, and the Consolidated Naval Stores Com- 
pany will thereupon establish a branch at New Orleans, 
This deal will bring into the hands of the consolidation 
practically all the naval stores business of the gulf 
except that of the Union Naval Stores Company at 
Mobile and several smaller concerns. A meeting of the 
officers and members of the Consolidated Naval Stores 
Company will be held in this city November 11, when 
its charter will be adopted, by-laws made and the or- 
ganization perfected. 

Lumbermen are watching the outcome of the suits 
instituted by the United States government at Savan- 
nah against three naval stores concerns charging them 
with buying the product of government land. Men who 
have taken out homestead rights in Florida have been 
working the trees for turpentine and selling it to fac- 
tors, abandoning the land after exhausting the flow. 
Of course the timber on these lands has been rendered 
practically worthless, the value of the land lessened, 
the intent of the homestead law frustrated and the 
state derives no tax revenue from them. Judgments ob- 
tained against men so trespassing were worthless be- 
cause they usually could not be found, and were irre- 
sponsible. The suits brought are meant to be test 
cases to settle the responsibility of the purchasers. The 
concerns interested—the Southern Naval Stores Com- 
pany, the Ellis-Young Company, the Peacock, Hunt & 
West Company—state that they did not buy, but sold 
the product on commission and except in one or two 
instances did not know whence it came. In the excep- 
tions knowledge came only after the stuff had been sold 
and credited to their customers. 

The Atlantic Coast Line railway has announced that 
it will reduce its shipping charges at Port Tampa. This 
is something for which shippers have been working for 
some time, 

Representatives of houses selling machinery and fit- 
tings for saw mill plants have been numerous in west 
Florida of late, drawn by the unusual activity in that 
section, where huge mill plants are being built. R. R. 
Buchanan, representing a Milwaukee house, sold at 
Florala last week to the Jackson Lumber Company a 
single piece of rubber belting about 100 feet long, the 
price being $6,000. 

Zachary Bros., wealthy saw mill men of Raleigh, N. 
C., began work last week at Tallahassee on a large plan- 
ing mill and dry kiln, located near the junction of the 
Carrabelle, Tallahassee & Georgia railroad with the 
Seaboard Air Line. Both these roads will immediately 
lay switches to the new mill. The machinery for the 
mill is on its way to Tallahassee and will at once be 
placed in position. : 

Shingle machinery has been added to the saw mill 
plant of the Burrows-Eddy Lumber Company at Green 
Cove Springs. 

Heavy business has compelled the Starbird Lumber & 
Veneer Company to increase its force of hands at 


—. 

The saw mill at Sampson City owned by G. D. Aber- 
nathy is running steadily and the demand for lumber 
is excellent. b 

A saw mill with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet is to 
be erected on the line of the Atlantic Coast Line be- 
tween Archer and Newberry by T. R. Pickett & Son, 
who have already ordered machinery for it. Mr. Pickett 
has applied to the authorities to have a postoflice es 
tablished at the site of the mill. 

H. Poleman, who owns a saw mill near Archer, re 
ports that it is running on full time and that the de- 
mand for lumber this winter will be better than it has 
before been in the history of the local lumber trade. : 

A new hardwood saw mill has been put up near Tal- 
lahassee by D. M. Lutz. He is cutting and shipping 
about 6,000 feet of hickory a day. : aol 

Williams & Co. have purchased a big tract of tim rs 
land, a fine saw mill location, near Oxford, from T. C. 
Hall. i b 
The steamer Rosa, recently bought in New York by 
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the Atlantic Lumber Company to be used in its lumber 
pusiness on the St. Johns river, is likely to prove a 
total loss. The steamer is a large sidewheeler and was 
started from New York south, when it was struck by 
a storm and had to put into Atlantic City Inlet, dam- 
aged. ‘The board of survey has made a discouraging 
report on it. : 

J, A. MeDonnell, of Georgia, who has been prospect- 
ing near Live Oak for a site for a: saw mill, will prob- 
pr purchase a tract in Lafayette county. 

Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Belote, both of Georgia, 
are inspecting tracts along the line of the new Suwannee 
& San Pedro railroad, with a view of locating a saw 
mill plant. 

Peacock & Co. have added a shingle mill to their saw 
mill plant at Fort McCoy. 

A survey for a railroad to connect the Ocklawaha 
river with Redding swamp is being made by the Wilson 
Cypress Company. 

Lumber shipments from the port of Jacksonville for 
the week ending October 27 were as follows: Lumber, 
1,648,805 feet; cross ties, 9,709; bundles of shingles, 
4,400, all coastwise. 





ON THE CAROLINA COAST. 


Grorcetown, S. C., Oct. 27.—Lumber conditions at 
this port are about the same as they have been during 
the year, with the exception that shipments are a little 
more lively than usual just now. All the mills report 
plenty of orders and in fact are refusing some of 
them. 

The Eddy Lake Cypress Lumber Company has been 
shut down for want of logs and for general repairs, but 
has put in a skidder and expects to start up in a few 
days. The schooner William Linthicum has cleared 
from this company’s mill at Port Harreison with a 
cargo of cypress lumber and lath for Baltimore, con- 
signed to William M. Burgan. 

The Winyah Lumber Company is short of logs but 
manages to keep its mill running. It is loading the 
schooner B. I. Hazard, and has a large stock of North 
Carolina pine on hand. The company ships mostly by 
vessel and its stock is handled through the Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Company, of Springfield, Mass. 

The schooner Grace Seymour cleared last week with 
the largest cargo of 6x9-8-foot ties ever shipped from 
this port by vessel. There were 12,800 ties in the 
cargo forwarded by H. Kaminski & Co., who have 
another cargo ready for shipment. More pine ties have 
been shipped from this port this year than during the 
preceding six or seven years together and all the steam- 
ers from the five rivers that lead to this place bring 
more in every week. Schooner Martin cleared today 
with 9,000 shipped by the Georgetown Grocery Com- 
pany, which also has another cargo ready for ship- 
ment, : 

The Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company reports diffi- 

- culty in securing cars and steamer room for its ship- 
ments. It has the schooner Charles H. Sprague char- 
tered and is looking for a schooner for 10,000 ties. 

Last week was the first time in the history of George- 
town that five steamships were in port at one time, the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Company having four and the 
Clyde Line one. These steamers will move.about 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, four of them moving full cargoes 
and the Clyde Line steamer 200,000 feet besides a gen- 
eral cargo. Owing to the handling of these cargoes 
labor has become scarce and the Atlantic Coast com- 
pany has sent an agent north to bring down Italians 
to take the place of negro labor. Another reason for 
the shortage of hands is the rice harvesting season. All 
oo rice planters report a large crop and in good con- 

ition. 

While there are not many logs at the mills, a good 
freshet will bring enough in to keep them all running. 
Only two of the mills depend on freshets for their logs, 
the others bringing them in by rail. 

There is being built at Bath, Me., the four masted 
schooner City of Georgetown, to be launched early this 
month and sailed direct for this port. She is being 
built for the lumber trade here and will carry about 
550,000 feet of lumber. The city council has voted to 
present her a set of colors on her arrival here. 

The present contract on the jetty is about completed 
and now vessels drawing 154 feet can go over the bar. 
The government dredge Winyah Bay is now at work 
deepening the channel inside the bay. 


BAP D PPI IIIS 
THE GEORGIA MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 


Secretary E. C. Harrell has issued from his head- 
quarters at Tipton, Ga., dated October 28, the follow- 
ing self explanatory call, advising also that reduced 


rates and special trains have been secured on all 
railroads: 


A The regularly monthly meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Ss0clation will be held on the morning of Tuesday, Novem- 
Valas $:30 o’clock, in the parlors of the Hotel Valdes, 
p. sta, Ga. This promises to be a meeting of much in- 
oa and each member should be there if possible. You 
the | all doubtless experienced an improved market since 
each meeting and your attendance and report will add 
A ‘ia the pleasure and profit derived. . 
on side from all this the state fair will then be at its best, 
pred ?, meeting early we will get through with the busi- 
night y noon and visit the fair in the afternoon. That 
ght the Hoo-Hoo will have a concatenation to which all 
ane tbectally invited. 


ome to the meeting and combine business and pleasure. 





riya a shut-down of three weeks, to put in two new 

nd mills, the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal 

‘ Tove, Ohio, has resumed sawing. The poplar log short- 

pate not bothering this concern, as it has a supply of 
ce logs sufficient to run it into January. 


GEORGIA. 


SOUTHEAST COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 27.—Among all classes of the 
lumber trade here a better feeling prevails owing to 
the assurances that fall trade is to be . The recent 
predictions of prominent lumbermen here regarding the 
outlook have come true, and there is now every reason 
for believing that the demand will continue to increase. 
As one large manufacturer who has large interior mill 
interests puts it: “We will let the demand get good 
and strong before we undertake to supply it fully.” 

The total exports the past week were 4,458,222 feet, 
of which 2,017,855 feet went by steam and 2,440,367 
by sail. Of the steam shipments 1,031,812 feet went 
to New York, 177,003 to Baltimore and 809,040 to Phil- 
adelphia. Of the sail exports 450,574 feet were shipped 
to Philadelphia on schooner Joel F. Sheppard by John 
A. Calhoun, 604,031 to Baltimore by E. B. Hunting & 
Co., 377,116 to Elizabethport, N. J., by E. B. Hunting 
& Co., 540,765 to New York by Charles S. Hirsch & 
Co., and 467,881 to New York by E. B. Hunting & Co. 

The schooner James W. Paul, jr., which arrived sev- 
eral days ago to load lumber for E. B. Hunting & Co., 
is the largest coastwise schooner to visit this port. 
She is the second five-master to load here, the other 
being the schooner Governor Ames, which took out a 
cargo of 1,450,000 feet. The Paul is about seventy tons 
larger than the Ames and is expected to load in the 
neighborhood of 1,600,000 feet. She is being loaded at 
the rate of 15,000 feet a day. On a previous voyage 
from the gulf to Philadelphia the Paul took 1,500,000 
feet. 

What will be the outcome of the agitation against the 
Mill-Haven Lumber Company in its plans to work con- 
vict labor in its mills west of this city remains to be 
seen. A liberally signed petition has been presented to 
the city council, with the request that action be taken 
in the interest of free labor. Mayor Myers suggested 
that the petition be brought to the attention of the As- 
sociation of Mayors of Georgia. What course the mat- 
ter will take is unknown. Meantime the lumber com- 
pany is said to be determined in its efforts to carry out 
its plans in using the convicts. The complainants say 
that the mills are too near the city to use convict labor 
without becoming a demoralizing influence. 

Philphot & Wollege will complete their new planing 
mill west of Savannah in about a week and will shortly 
thereafter be in operation. Sidings are now being built 
from the Central of Georgia railroad to their site and 
will be finished soon. 

A. 8. Bacon & Sons are operating their sash and blind 
mills on full time and the other large industries here 
are doing the same. Owing to the steady building opera- 
tions about Savannah there is a big demand for this 
material. 

Reports from the interior are that the mills are run- 
ning on full time and are being pushed to keep up with 
the business they have ahead. 








THE MIDDLE GEORGIA COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., Oct. 27.—Shipments of lumber for 
the week ending yesterday included a total movement 
both foreign and coastwise of 11,405,307 superficial 
feet of all classes of lumber. The coastwise movement 
by sail continues to be the most prominent feature, 
and among special movements was the shipment of 
35,445 cross ties, amounting to 1,559,580 superficial 
feet, made through Brown & Co. to New York. The 
steam movement amounted to but two cargoes, one of 
281,251 superficial feet going to Boston, and the other 
going to New York, consisting of 802,313 feet. There 
was only one shipment of cypress, a cargo of 494,000 
superficial feet going to New York. 

In the foreign shipments two cargoes have gone out 
since last report, one to the Canary islands and one to 
Liverpool. Cargoes amounted to 364,000 superficial 
feet of sawn timber, 533,000 feet of boards, deals and 
plank, and 10,000 feet of poplar boards, making a total 
of 907,000 and, so far for the month, 1,791,000 super- 
ficial feet, 

Cuban trade, which was discontinued during the 
summer, has been resumed, the schooner Benjamin J. 
Frith being in port now loading with 15,000 pine and 
cypress railroad ties for delivery at Santiago. Other 
similar shipments are to follow. Brown & Co. control 
this feature of export business, and during last sea- 
son shipped over 100,000 ties to Cuba. There is a 
prospect of considerable West Indian trade this winter. 
It is reported that a prominent Brunswick exporter has 
chartered a schooner for six trips to Jamaica alone, 
with probability of return cargoes of fruit from that 
point. The Spanish trade continues to show increasing 
strength. Two Brazilian inquiries are reported, also 
several from Colombia and Central America, with no 
shipments in prospect during the hostilities. 

Coastwise freights still remain on the basis of $5.25 
to $5.75 for lumber and 15 cents to 17 cents for ties to 
New York. Recent charters were the schooner 8S. P. 
Hitchcock, piling to New York at $2,600 and dis- 
charged, and schooner Helen M. Atwood, lumber to 
New York at $5.25, 

J. J. Parks, formerly at Pendarvis, Ga., has pur- 
chased the saw mill and timber owned by J. J. Lott 
at Argyle and is now operating the plant. 

The De Loach Mill Manufacturing Company at At- 
lanta has about completed its new plant, which replaces 
upon a larger scale the one destroyed by fire on Juné 
13. The De Loach company manufacturers saw mills 
and machinery. 
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J.J. WHITE, tiscrero its: 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Lesveo YELLOW PINE LUMBER, 


KILN DRIED, DRESSED AND MATCHED FLOORING, 
CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


Bridge Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will be pleased 
to quote delivered prices at any point in the United States. 
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We wish to move promptly 
500,000 feet of 

Arkansas Short Leaf Finish 
4:4, 5:4, 6-4 and 8-4. 


Aliso 175,000 feet 
Ix8 inch and 10 inch 
No. 1 Common Barn Siding. 


We will make attractive 
prices to parties interested. 


The Colonial Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Arkansas 
Soft Yellow Pine 


Quantity 
Unlimited. 


Quality 
Unsurpassed. 





ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 


on a nice stock of 


Arkansas Soft Leaf 
Finish. 


Can make prompt shipments. 


SHEATHING LATH our 
specialty. Let us ship youa 
sample order. 


Sawyer & Austin LumberCo. 


Sales Office, 218 N. Y. Life Bldg., 


MILLS AT 


sooo, KANSAS CITY, MO, 











‘We use the Telecode. i 





THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New OrieANs, La., Oct. 27.—The car shortage is 
making itself seriously felt in lumber circles. The mills 
directly in the New Orleans territory are not suffering 
to any marked extent, owing to their fortunate loca- 
tion, for the prominence of the port as a point of export 
guarantees empties on the return trip. In _ western 
Louisiana, eastern Texas and on the Gulf & Ship Island 
road manufacturers are complaining about the impos- 
siblity of getting cars when called for, and orders are 
being delayed on this account. Just how long this 
condition will last is hard to say. J. W. Higgins, 
superintendent of transportation of the Illinois Central, 
was here yesterday and said that he hopes the conges- 
tion of cars will be only temporary in its effects. The 
situation is eloquent of the prosperity which is to be 
noticed throughout the country. There is not a road 
entering New Orleans which has not largely increased 
its rolling stock within the past year and still every 
one of them is pushed for cars. There is no such thing 
as securing assistance from any of their connections, as 
all of the roads are in the same, dilemma in this par- 
ticular. 

Within the past month several prominent lumber con- 
cerns have transferred offices from other points to 
New Orleans, and it is now reported that one of the 
largest lumber companies in the country is contemplat- 
ing the removal of its main offices from St. Louis to 
this city. Manager Tom Richardson, of the New Or- 
leans Progressive Union, called attention to this fact 
in his annual report, submitted Jast week. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, the big cypress manufacturer, 
was in New Orleans last week, but not on lumber busi- 
ness. He is just now engrossed in politics, and believes 
that there is a chance of republican success in at least 
one of the congressional districts. Mr. Williams is the 
head and front of the republican party in this state, 
and not only gives much of his time to furthering party 
prospects but furnishes largely of the sinews of war. 

J. A. Ewing, the well known lumberman of Lumber- 
ton, Miss., who was in New Orleans the other day, is 
authority for the statement that yellow pine men in 
his district are enjoying a boom. The market is firm 
and, as a rule, good prices prevail. Both the export and 
domestic demands are good. 

There was a large gathering of naval stores men in 
New Orleans last week, in connection with the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the American Naval Stores Com- 
pany, the affiairs of which are now being wound up: by 
the courts. Despite the fact that this large concern 
went into liquidation the naval stores men say that 
their business was never in greater shape. Among the 
members of the trade who were here were W. J. 
L’Engle, of Mobile, president of the Union Naval Stores 
Company, of West Virginia; Mr. Bullard, of the South- 
ern Naval Stores Company, of Savannah; Mr. Coachman, 
vice president of the Florida Naval Stores & Commis- 
sion Company, of Jacksonville; Henry LL. Covington, 
of Pensacola, president of the Gulf Naval Stores Com- 
pany, and others. 

The Portuguese bark Sanata Barbara, consigned to 
Francis Xiques & Co., is in port, loading staves for 
Barcelona. 

The Planters Lumber Company was incorporated at 
Greenville, Miss., last week. The capital of the concern 
is $20,000 and the incorporators are W. H. Neal, J. H. 
Strickland and Percy Bell. 








MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, Ata., Oct. 27.—Stocks of sawed timber in- 
creased on the gulf the past week, despite the fact that 
there are 16,000 tons of tonnage at Mobile. Of sawn 
timber 3,000 pieces came in, the city mills made 4,000 
pieces and 7,000 pieces were sold at 174 to 18% cents, 
the average running from 20 to 35 cubic feet. The 
fleet. of vessels now at Mobile is enough to clean up the 
booms. 

Several rafts of logs sold the past week at $14, while 
180,000 feet, 325 feet average, sold at $12 (straight 
sale), and another lot of 500 logs, 300 feet average, sold 
at $10.25. The supply of logs at Mobile will continue 
scarce until about Christmas time. The interior people 
are just beginning to put logs in the creeks, while 
others are preparing to do so. But the demand will 
continue to exceed the supply for some time. 

The demand for prime lumber exceeds the output. 
Prices remain as last reported. The outward movement 
for the ensuing fortnight will be large, as each ship 
now at the ports will take more or less. 

There are orders for 2,000,000 feet for Cuba on the 
books of the shippers and mill men at Moss Point, Miss., 
During the past week 731,000 feet cleared from there. 
While the demand is increasing and it is conceded that 
millions of feet are needed, it will be some time before 
Ship Island will be in condition to purchase freely. L. 
M. Moragues left Mobile yesterday for Cuba, where 
he hopes to close 5,000,000 feet. 

Prices are decidedly better for River Plate orders; 
$11.50 was offered for a cargo at Mobile and declined. 
Prices must necessarily advance in sympathy with 
other gradés and thé high prices obtained for logs. :In- 
dications are that the demand will be good during the 
fall and winter months, 

Business with Mexico continues very quiet. There is 
no lumber moving and no orders are coming in. The 
high rate of exchange continues to curtail business. 

The new Scotch Lumber Company, Fulton, Ala., is 
enlarging its plant, and by January this mill ‘will be 
cutting 100,000 feet a day. It will have new dry kilns, 
a planing mill and lumber sheds. : 


The mills of the’ McDonald Lumber Company have 
run but seldom in. the past two months, the owners 
seeing no profit with logs at present prices. 

There is little lumber moving coastwise, owing to 
the high rate of freight. The schooner Ella M. Willey 
is due at Mobile to load for Portland, and the schooners 
Wellfleet and Mary E. Morse are loading at Pasco. 
goula, Miss., for coastwise markets. 

The total exports from the gulf the ‘ past week; 
16,225,318 feet of lumber, 4,746,269 feet of sawn tim- 
ber, 4,153,272 feet of cross ties. 





IN NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 27.—While the list of, June 
13 is still in use it is not adhered to strictly, some of 
the medium grades being “commercially cut.” There 
has been no severe shaving of the usual runs in spite 
of the coal strike and the consequent dullness. This 
being over, business is again on the up grade. Prices 
are maintained, orders are coming in lively and inquir- 
ies are generous. F. H. Lathrop said to-day that he 
was doing a fine business now at satisfactory prices, 
The local trade has resumed its normal state, which 
is good, and the evident desire of northern dealers and 
consumers to get in the market indicates that outside 
trade is going to get to the high water mark. 

A member of the Cedar Creek Lumber Mill Company, 
of Brewton, was here last week and said his company 
has decided to build a sash, door and blind factory, at a 
cost of $20,000, and the slabs now used as fuel or sold 
for practically nothing will be worked into doors and 
sash. The owners of the plant think it will be a bon- 
anza and the doors can be thus made at a surprisingly 
low price. ‘Timber prices have gone to very high fig- 
ures in that section of the state. The Cedar Creek peo- 
ple have refused an offer of 174 cents a cubic foot for 
their output next year, which is “good money.” The 
plant is running day and night to keep in sight of or- 
ders. 

W. B. Mitchell, who is operating a saw mill six miles 
south of Newton but whose home is in the latter place, 
is doing a big business now. He has been in Newton 
a few days and reports everything at his plant doing 
well. 

The loss of the mill of the Flowers Lumber Company 
at Blakely, Ga., reported to the Montgomery office, is 
a great blow to the company now, as there are a num- 
ber of orders to be filled. The loss was $30,000, with 
insurance of $18,000. Considerable planing machinery, 
five dry kilns and a large amount of lumber were burned. 
A. J. and F. A. Flowers have long been successful mill 
operators in Alabama, They have gone to Blakely to 
clean up the damage and get started rebuilding. 

The Cherokee Logging Company, recently incorporat- 
ed at Gadsden, will build a railroad seven miles long 
through a finely timbered part of the country to reach 
timber for the plants to be maintained. The waste 
matter and much of the timber will be used by the new 
charcoal furnace at Gadsden, which has begun opera- 
tions and is making money. 

The Jervis Lumber Company, Decatur, has secured 
the contract to furnish lumber for the big extension of 
the Louisville & Nashville shops and other buildings at 
Decatur. It is one of the largest orders secured by 
an Alabama: concern in some time. 

The box factory of the Colby-Hinckly Company, at 
Decatur, has gotten into good work. Last month the 
company received 400,000 feet of lumber and it expects 
to handle as much in October. In one day last week 
it received 200,000 feet. Five acres of additional room 
have been secured to meet the demands on the machin- 
ery. 

Holmes & Swanson have secured several thousand 
acres of timber lands near Finchburg, Monroe county, 
and will work it up. 

The purchasers of the property of the Williamson 
Investment Company, at Covington, have organized the 
Pierson Lumber Company, with D. M. and R. M. Pier- 
son and C.,A. O’Neill as stockholders. D. M. Pierson 
is president. The capital stock is $50,000 and the mill 
does a general milling business. The plant to be con- 
structed will have a capacity of 15,000,000 feet a year 
and will be of the most up-to-date make. 

The saw mill of G. P. Espy, near Eufauld, burned 
last week. Besides the plant the loss took in 50,000 
feet of lumber. There was no insurance. Mr. Espey 
also operated a gin and grist mill and lost these, with 
7,000 pounds of cotton seed. He will begin at once to 
rebuild. 

Work has begun on the hardwood plant and lumber 
mills of the Schuh-Miller Lumber Company, at Selma. 
The location is a good one on the bank of the Alabama 
river, convenient to both water and rail traffic. The 
logs will be brought in both by water and rail. At the 
river side a new and modern plant for hauling the logs 
up from the water will be put in. White oak and pop- 
lar will-be sawed and shipped by water and rail to all 
parts of the globe, orders already being on the books 
from London, Liverpool and the South American re- 
publics. The entire investment will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000 for machinery and equipment, and 
it is expected everything will be in working order by 
December 15. 

An up-to-date carriage factory will be located at 
Jackson, Miss. H. E. Reese, of Bonaparte, Iowa, has 
written that on the first of January he will bring his 
entire plant to that city and set it up. High grade 
vehicles will be the output. A site has already been 
chosen. $2 ’ : 

The citizens of Webb, Tallanatchie county, Miss. 
have donated a site and 10,000,00 feet of lumber to 4 
concern which is to put up a piano box factory there. 
The factory is to cost $1,000,000. . 

The Standard Manufacturing Company, recently im 
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corporated in Laurel, Miss., with a capital of $75,000, 
will begin work as soon as the machinery can be put 
in place. The building recently used by. the Standard 
Arm Company, which caught on fire, will be used, it 
having been fully repaired and made ready. According 
to the charter the new enterprise will do a general 
lumber manufacturing business. It is understood that 
with other outputs it will produce cross arms, pins 
and brackets, ax handles, spokes and possibly rims. 
Some idea of the extent of the business done by East- 
man, Gardner & Co., Laurel, Miss., may be gained from 
the fact that for the six days ending October 18 the 
company shipped 1,900,000 feet of lumber. Most of 
this went to points north of the Ohio river, with a small 
amount for domestic trade. Orders for about 6,000,000 
feet were on the books to be shipped out during the 
next thirty days. The bulk of the output is longleaf 
yellow pine, which is growing scarcer all the time. 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 
Pensacoia, Fra., Oct. 27.—Arrivals at this port dur- 
ing last week were six steamships of 9,842 tons regis- 
ter and three sailing vessels of 3,251 tons register. 
Clearances were seven steamships and one sailing ves- 
sel. The movement of timber and lumber was as fol- 
lows: 


Argentina, 830,000 feet of lumber. ad 
autwerp. 1,105,000 feet of lumber and 371,000 feet of 


ag 1,111,000 feet of lumber and 119,000 feet of 


timber. F 

Germany, 120,000 feet of timber. , 

Spain, 1,218,000 feet of lumber, 102,000 feet of timber 
and 2,304 cubie feet of hewn timber. 

England, 25,000 feet of timber and 32 hardwood logs. 

The stocks of sawn timber at Ferry Pass are still 
extremely small, though about 3,000 pieces are reported 
as on the way to the booms. About 3,500 pieces ar- 
rived at the booms on Choctawhatchie river last week. 
Sales of this last lot are not yet reported. 

A good fleet of vessels, both sail and steamer, are 
reported as up, cleared and sailed for Pensacola, and 
a brisk business is expected for the fall if rains shall 
come in time to bring stocks of logs and timber to 
mills. 

Daniel Sullivan and sister have returned from a 
summer in England and Europe. 5S. J. Sutherland, of 
Sutherland, Innis & Co., and W. 8S. Gause, with the 
same firm, spent several days here recently. _ 

Ground has been broken and machinery shipped for 
the new mill of the German-American Lumber Com- 
pany at St. Andrew’s bay. This will be an up-to-date 
export mill, with a daily cut of about 80,000 feet. 

G. Parodi, K. M. Lovelace, A. MceGowin, jr., A. Al- 
sop, Ralph Bushnell, J. F. Creary, C. I. Herns, J. W. 
Berry and If. Thompson were in Pensacola recently. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 27.—The lumber situation shows 
little change this week. Business continues good but 
there is no great rush as compared with that of the 
past month. A fair number of orders are being booked 
locally and prices hold up to the late level. Alto- 
gether while there is nothing to boast about trade is 
very satisfactory and dealers are very hopeful for the 
‘ P : 2 : oa 
future. In speaking of the situation to-day Sam T. 
Swinford, of the Kirby Lumber Company, said: 

Prices are steady and there is a good demand for com- 
mercial lumber. I expect to see a good demand in Texas 
in December and January. By that time the farmers will 
know where they are and how much they have made and 
will be in a position to buy. I believe that the demand 
will be better because it is generally conceded that the con- 
dition of the cotton crop is not as bad as was thought at 
one time. We are also expecting a good demand from Kan- 
sas and Illinois during January. In November there will 
hardly be any change in present conditions, but if trade 
hold up as it is at present we cannot complain. 








There is a good demand for cypress now and the 
movement in that line of stuff is heavy. C. R. Sherrill 
sized up the situation as follows: 

_ Prices in cypress are better than they have been for some 
time. If a man has a good supply of it he is all right. 
I will not say that he can name his price and get it, but 
it nearly amounts to that. The supply seems to be small 
and there is a clamor for it, and prices are ruling very firm. 

During the past week export trade has picked up. 
There have been no big orders, but a number of in- 
quiries have been received which indicate that the de- 
mand in South Africa is improving. When that coun- 
try once gets well into the market a good demand is 
expected from it for some time. Recognizing this fact 
4 number of prominent firms are giving more attention 
to this branch of trade than they have done hitherto. 

Lynch Davidson said yesterday of a phase of mill 
work conditions: 

We have issued an order to our salesmen which may prove 
of interest. Heretofore we have been accepting orders for 
Inch No. 1 common worked $28, imposing only an additional 
charge of $1 a thousand. But we are now instructing our 
man to refuse these orders at any price, believing that it 
las a very unfavorable effect on the finish trade from the 
mill men’s point of view. ‘There are a number of mill men 
who will recognize what this means and if they will co- 
operate with us in. the move I believe that the results 
would prove beneficial to all concerned. 

Last week the Martin Tram, Company was incorpor- 
ated in Lake Charles under the laws of Louisiana. The 
capital stock of the concern is $50,000. It is officered 
ri follows: President, W. J. Martin; vice president, 
. W. Penoyer; secretary, W. E. Ramsay. The company 
‘48 secured a number of contracts with the ‘mills 
around Lake Charles and will build a tram ro@a to 
the pineries, ith 

C. B. Griffin, of the Southern Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La., was here during the week. 


W. Burton, senior member of the Burton-Lingo Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, was in Houston visiting among the 
various firms during the latter part of last week. 

W. D. Brazelton, of Brazelton .& Johnson,’ Waco, 
spent several days in the city and called on a number 
of the lumbermen. , 

J. E. Whitsell, of Corsicana, paid his respects’ to a 
number of his friends among the lumbermen on Thurs- 
day of last week. 


iN SOUTHWESTERN ARKANSAS. 

TEXARKANA, ARK., Oct. 27.—The car situation is get- 
ting very serious. All the mills in this section are 
complaining, with good reason. But for this drawback 
conditions would be most excellent, as orders are con- 
tinuing to come in, and while there is not much change 
in the present situation the demand will materially 
have a tendency to increase values. The weather is 
ideal for manufacturing purposes. 

Judge Hugh Corry, of the Big Pine Lumber Company, 
Boggy, Ark., has returned from a two weeks’ trip in the 
east and reports a most delightful time. He says that 
he was royally treated by all the lumbermen with 
whom he came in contact and, of course, he did not 
miss an opportunity to call on a fellow craftsman, 

Luther Creason, secretary of the Saunders-Turner 
Lumber Company, Kansas City, was here recently. 

T. C. Skeen, of the T. C. Skeen Lumber Company, 
this city, is spending a few days in the north on 
business, 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and of the Keystone Lumber Company, 
Conroe, Tex., was joined here by S. M. Ragland, of this 
place, and together they visited the latter plant, in 
which both are heavily interested. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, passed through here recently en 
route home from a trip among mills in which he is 
heavily interested. 

EK. R. Franks, manager of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company, Texarkana, has returned from a short trip 
among the mills. ' 

C. D. Johnson, vice president of the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, spent a few days here recently 
on business. 

K. A. Frost, secretary of the Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Company, Lufkin, Tex., was in Texarkana for a short 
time. 

L.. N. Thompson, manager of the newly, organized J. 
M. Thompson Lumber Company, Sherman, Tex., stopped 
over a few days ago on a buying expedition. Mr. 
Thompson is one of the rising young mill men of the 
south and for the past few years has been gaining 
experience and now, under the tutelage of Kis father, 
J. M. Thompson, a veteran lumberman, is trying his 
wings in a wholesale way. That he will be successful 
there can be no doubt. 

J. B. Cullum, auditor of the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Boggy, Ark., was a recent visitor. 

K. W. Frost, of the Red River Lumber Company, 
Frostville, Ark., and various other concerns, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ sojourn in St. Louis. 

J. F. Judd, the well known traveling man of the Hall 
& Brown Woodworking Machinery Company, St. Louis, 
and also vice president of the Noble Lumber Company, 
Noble, La., was here recently. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


ee ee ed 
THE SNARK PRESIDING. 

Houston, Tex., Oct. 27.—W. H. Norris, Snark of 
the Universe, went to San Antonio on Saturday of 
last week to assist Kilburn Moore, Vicegerent for the 
southern district of Texas, in a concatenation. A fine 
class of kittens was initiated into the mysteries of the 
order and the San Antonio Hoo-Hoo made tthe occa- 
sion a very enjoyable one for the visitors, of which 
there were a large number. 








li i i ed 
A Class at Creston, lowa. 

What is characterized as an “old time” concatenation 
was held at Creston, Iowa, on the evening of October 
24, conducted by just enough and one additional’ en- 
lightened kittens to fill the chairs, but with eleven ini- 
tiates. The nine was composed of J. Moetzel, Snark; 
L. C. Bricker, Senior Hoo-Hoo; Robert L. Oliver, Jun- 
ior Hoo-Hoo; A. W. Moore, Bojum; Arthur MecGavick, 
Scrivenoter; H. V. Scott, Jabberwock; G. S. Rex, Cus- 
tocatian; P. R. Cook, Arcanoper; C. F. Hulbert, Gur- 
don. The initiates were: 

J. C. Cook, Rock Island, Harry Dalby, Orient. 

Jam Morris, Greenfield. 8S. B. Jackson, Creston. 
John McDermott, Bridgewater.Henry Royce, Creston. 

S. L. Shreves, Orient. Sebastian Bozen, Creston. 
Ernest Dalby, Shenandoah. Sherman Rex, Creston. 

J. M. Byrnes, Creston. 

The exercises were held in the Masonic hall and are 
said to have given the initiates the strenuous time of 
their lives. The paraphernalia is described as such as 
never before was gathered in a concatenation, includ- 
ing, besides the regular outfit of Hoo-Hoo, portions of 
the wardrobes of the Masons, Elks, Odd Fellows, Hi- 
bernians, Maccabees and, in fact, every other known 
order excepting possibly the Rathbone Sisters and the 
Order of the Eastern Star. An “on-the-roof” followed, 
which in generous hospitality was in keeping with the 
thoroughly comprehensive character of the initiation. 





Notes of the Order. 

Vicegerent Snark J. E. Marrs, of Winifred, Kap., will 
hold a concatenation at Wichita, that state, on Satufday 
evening, November 29. 

Vicegerent Snark A. M. Ramsey, of Bainbridge, Ga., for 
the southwestern district of that state, is making arrange- 
ments for a concatenation to be held at Valdosta, Ga., on 
Tuesday evening, November 4. 
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POPLAR inzowoons 


An assortment of all grades and thicknesses 
on hand and ready for PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


MILLS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


BOMER BROS., Brownsville, Tenn. 
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We 
Want 
-To 


; Move: 
: 


150 M feet 15 inch log run rock elm. 
80 M feet 2 inch log run rock elm. 
100 M No. 4 pine boards... 

20 M No. 1 & 2, 1x12 pine boards. 
20 M No. 1 & 2, 1x6 pine boards. 
1,200 M feet 1, 114, 1% & 2 inch log 

run birch. 
1,500 pieces 444x5'4—12, sound com- 
mon hard maple. 
200 pieces 4x5—12, sound common 
hard maple. 


: Our [lll at Crandon, Wis.. is in the finest 


200 M feet 1'4 inch log run rock elm. § 











hardwood belt of the state. 
PAGE & LANDECK LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF , ' 


SATIN WALNUT. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


§ Telecade, Western Union 
cones: | ee ec. sth fallin § 














Foreign Correspondence 
Solicited, 


@ CABLE ADDRESS: Luehrmann, 
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Hemlock a« Hardwood 


LUMBER, 


BAND SAWED AND TRIMMED 
BILLS CUT TO ORDER 


GREENBRIER RIVER LUMBER CO. 


MARLINTON, W. VA. 
RUBY SBY BY BY BY By BY Be By By BY 


EE TAENZER 8 CO. 
HARDWOODS 


THIN BAND SAWED STOCK 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















VENEERS: 


Car Lots. 


ANDERSON-TULLY CO., Mempnis, Tenn, 





RUSSE 8 BURGESS 


HARDWOODS) 


THIN STOCK A SPECIALTY | 
MEMPHIS. TENN. | 
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J.B. WALL, Pres. T.H. WALL, V-Pres. M.M. WALL, Treas. 


Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Yard No. 940 Seneca St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WE WANT Wr Ash, Chestnut, Pop: g 
lar and Cypress, 1 inch and 5 
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thicker Common and Better. 


WE feel AVE Large quantities of plain 

and quartered Oak and 
miscellaneous Hardwoods at our Buffalo yard and at 
our Mississippi mills. 
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Standard Flooring 


MAPLE AND OAK. 





WE MAKE IT. 


The Buffalo Maple oe sams: 


Flooring Company, .+. 











EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
EXCLUSIVELY HARDWOOD LUMBER 





Band Mills at EMPIRE, ARK. 4142 Seneca St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Orson E. Yeager, surrate”'n'y. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. 











([F- CINCINNATI “SG 
Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


POPLAR AND 
HARDWOODS. 


We are running full blast on Siding, 
Ceiling, Base, Casing and Mouldings. 


Rough Stock Too. 








Mixed Cars if Desired. 








Lumbermen 
Attention! 


When you are needi 
Belting, Wire and Mas 
nilla Rope andCordage, 
Blowers and Fans, 
Rails, Lumber Tools, 4 
Chain, Dogs or Sup- 

—_ RY Pry, Cesoription, this house is at your 

. e largest s of any su 

House in the city. _ a 


QUEEN CITY SUPPLY CO., Puchta, Pund & CO. 


201-203-205 W. Pearl St., CINCINNATI. 














With us it is Strictly 


ia Grade COTTONWOOD Or None, 


LUMBER SPECIALIST $ 





We contract We re-manufac- 
mets the output F i K ture for special 
) t . & uses and supply 
Mills and > factory trade 
must have lum- N ry rough or dressed 
ber—well manu- \4N y Cottonwood on 
Sared for Ne NN ear easieen 
erior stock OWu/ specialty of fil: 
Wanted at any ing difficult or | 








The Fartin-Korn Lumber Co, 


CINCINNATI, 0. — 








Branch Yards: CAIRO, ILL. 








THE WEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—There have not been many 
serious complaints at anything except the car short- 
age during the past week. It may be that the entire 
energies of the lumbermen are being devoted to this one 
variety of complaint, for it is certainly the most ag- 
gravating proposition with which they have to deal 
at the present time, and all are affected alike to a 
greater or less degree. Orders are easier to secure and 
are more plentiful than they were a few weeks ago, 
but shipments are lighter than they were at that time 
in all varieties of lumber, but more particularly of yel- 
low pine. Hardly a wholesaler of the wood in St. 
Louis does not admit that the demand has improved 
to a marked extent since the middle of October, but 
they also state that their shipments today are lighter 
than they were at that time. Order after order is 
being cancelled and placed with other wholesalers, and 
is then cancelled again and someone else tried. Several 
heavy operators in yellow pine have brought in their 
traveling men, preferring to do without the business 
rather than to submit to the grief and abuse inevitable 
under present conditions. Stories are told of mills 
which secured only one empty car each last week, and 
few people are securing as much as 50 percent of their 
requirements. The situation is especially serious for 
retailers who have been endeavoring to do a hand-to- 
mouth business by trying to pull through the rest of 
the year without adding to their stocks, merely buying 
the stock they needed. Mills having large timber con- 
tracts are also in a bad way, only those east of the 
river being able to turn out their stock with a reason- 
able degree of promptness. 

Anent the car shortage, several stories are told sim- 
ilar to the following: The mill of one of the local 
wholesalers had a car placed on its track which could 
be loaded only for points on a railroad for which it 
has no orders. It wired this to St. Louis, and the 
house wired to a retailer on that road that it could 
load out certain items immediately, and an order was 
wired in which was sent to the mill. Several sales 
have been made around town over the telephone on a 
similar proposition, there being cars available which 
could come only to St. Louis. 

Dealers who cater to the building trades report con- 
ditions better'in both the eastern and the western coun- 
try than at last report. The western demand for yel- 
low pine dimension, boards and fencing has streng- 
thened so perceptibly that prices have gradually ad- 
vanced of their own accord and there is now an urgent 
demand that a higher basis of values be established, 
the list of June 11 having been reached and, in some 
instances, passed. East of the river there is an ex- 
cellent trade and a fair amount of higher grade stock 
is moving, but prices are rather low. Considerable 
interest centers over the meeting of the committee on 
values of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in this city on November 4, and it 
is believed that several changes in the list will be re- 
commended. 

Hardwoods, cypress, poplar and such woods as enter 
more into factory consumption have rarely been in bet- 
ter shape for price maintenance or advancement or 
poorer shape for a heavy volume of business. With 
shipments including all stock in the least dry and re- 
ceipts much lighter than the shipments we have a 
situation which is an anomoly in St. Louis. In the one 
item of poplar squares, an item which entered largely 
into local trading a few years ago, nothing is to be 
found in St. Louis and big prices fail to bring any to 
the market. Prices on all factory stock are high and 
conditions are such that it is hard to see why they 
will not go higher. 

ni ie of this market during the past week ag- 
gregated 32,017,000 feet, while shipments amounted 
to 18,792,000 feet, a decrease in both items compared 
with the preceding week. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
is spending this week at the mills of his company at 
Warren, Ark. H. B. Leavitt, of this company, who 
has been seriously ill in the east, is gradually recover- 
ing and will be out within a few weeks. 

Among recent visitors to this city were W. A. Priddie, 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, Kansas City; Leonard 
Bratt, of the Lester Mill Company, Lester, Ark., and W. 
E. Hooper, of the Wisconsin Lime & Cement Company, 
Chicago. 

The Colonial Lumber & Timber Company reports that 
business has improved considerably of late and that 
orders are more plentiful than for several months. It 
has been found necessary to add to the selling force of 
the company east of the river and the services of Fred 
J. Davenport, formerly with E. V. Babcock & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., have been secured. 

T. W. VanCleave, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
is oe the mills of his company in Arkansas this 
week. 

The Mosberger-O’Reilly-Gram Lumber Company, a 
local hardwood concern, has been succeeded by the Mos- 
berger-O’Reilly Lumber Company. 

T. C. Whitmarsh; of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, announces that on November 1 the western 
sales office of his company located at Wichita, Kan., 
will be removed to the New England Life building, Kan- 
sas City. The rapid increase in the western business of 
the ow. made the move to a more central location 
imperative. 

Phin. Kimball, of the Kimball Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, which recently succeeded the firm of Rankin 
& Kimball, said that in addition to the five mills he now 
has cutting hardwoods he is installing a complete cypress 








plant at Wilmot, Ark., having recently purchased 9 
brake of timber at that point. E. G. Rankin, who sep. 
arated from the company, retains the shingle business 
= is operating a large cypress shingle plant at Camp. 
Robert E. Briar, president of the Beck & Corbett Iron 


Company, this city, received word today of the destruc. ' 


tion by fire of the saw mill plant of his company at 
Little Rock, Ark., which has been operated under the 
name of the Forest Hardwood Lumber Company. Thig 
plant was used to manufacture such material. as the 
heavy hardware house would need and was the largest 
of its kind in Arkansas. The plant and lumber piled 
on about three acres of land were entirely destroyed 
and the loss will amount to about $75,000. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company, one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns of its kind in the west, is pre. 
paring to enlarge and remove its plant. The company 
has purchased a tract of five and one-half acres, front- 
ing 1,100 feet on Talmage avenue and 1,500 feet on the 
north side of the Missouri Pacific track. Plans for 
the proposed new building are under way and it is un- 
derstood the improvements will cost several hundred 
thousand dollars. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—October has been a 
month of more or less trouble to the wholesalers at this 
point. They have been badly handicapped by car 
shortage, and slow delivery after the cars have been 
started has also been a source of much annoyance, as the 
dealer has only the wholesaler to fall back on when 
his orders are delayed, and the mails have been burdened 
every day with urgent requests for shipments of old 
orders or to trace cars on the road. The wholesaler 
gets little satisfaction from the railroad companies, as 
they are powerless to take care of the business in a 
satisfactory manner and admit this. A prominent 
railroad official in New York gave out an interview 
a few days ago in which he said that in view of the 
big prospective shipment of grain and other products 
a serious car shortage might soon be expected. Lumber- 
men out this way have been under the impression that 
the shortage has been at hand for the past month or 
more, and if the present situation is not serious they 
certainly have a poor outlook for getting lumber when 
the “serious” shortage may make itself apparent. 

The car shortage is being felt by the yellow pine and 
oak manufacturers probably more than others. The 
cypress people; are feeling it to some degree, but not 
seriously, and the white pine manufacturers are having 
more or less trouble. 

Retail trade began to show improvement early in the 
month after the rains ceased, and for the past three 
weeks the dealers have been busy and with few excep- 
tions have had no complaint to make as to the state of 
trade. The general opinion is that the demand will con- 
tinue good as long as the present kind of weather shall 
last, and unless it may become too severely cold or too 
continuously stormy there will be lumber moving from 
the country yards of the southwest all through the win- 
ter. The opinion also prevails that business in this 
part of the country next spring will be better than for 
a long time and that it will run largely to house build- 
ing, whereas the demand of the present season is almost 
wholly for cheap building, such as barns, cribs ete. 
Wholesalers here are not complaining of the volume 
of demand, as they are getting as much or more busi- 
ness than they can ship, and they look for this condi- 
tion to continue up to severe weather. 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, returned home today from a week’s 
trip to various lumber centers. He has studied the 
lumber situation very closely this fall and is firmly of 
the opinion that yellow pine prices will hardly go 
lower than present prices, or should they do so it will 
be without any valid reason. He says that the mills in 
which he is interested are getting plenty of orders and, 
taking the yellow pine mills as a whole, the demand is 
exceeding shipments right along. Prices have stiffened 
up perceptibly within the month, and if the weather re- 
main moderate the mills will have business all through 
the winter. Retail stocks are breaking and if cars 
become plentiful for a short time in the winter he looks 
for heavy early buying by the dealers. Captain White 
looks for a demand for lumber for building purposes 
next spring that will break all records. 

Frank Hodges, of Olathe, is here today. He says that 
the farmers in his locality shut off selling corn last week 
when the break came and immediately began cribbing 
their corn, causing a decided improvement in the demand 
for crib lumber; that farmers in his territory were 
never so independent, and that if they cannot get their 
price for their products they will hold them until the 
market shall suit them. This same condition prevails 
to a greater or less extent all over the southwest, and 
while it may mean some curtailment of business this 
fall the dealers will reap the benefit next year. This 
is especially true in sections where they raise stock, 
and there is more stock being fed in the southwest than 
ever before. re 

H. C. Wood has returned from a 10-day trip into 
central western Kansas. He found the dealers all 
having an excellent trade, which began about the first 
of the month. Frequent rains delayed the farmers in 
their field work and they did not get around to buying 
lumber until early October. Since that time dealers 
have done a “land office” business and have been selling 
largely from big stocks on hand, bought early in the 
season. Mr. Wood says that in western Kansas = 
are going to have business as long as good weather shal 
last and that next spring the demand will be — 

S. H. Wilson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, W! 
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leave here tonight for a three weeks’ trip among the 
yards of the company in Oklahoma. 

Luther Creason, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com- 
any, returned a few days ago from a 10-day trip along 
the Cotton Belt. He says he never saw the car situation 
so serious, and that the best the railroad officials will 
say is that each mill will receive its proportion of cars, 
which amounts to from one-third to one-half as many 
as they need: : mee a le 

D. G. Saunders is spending this week in Chicago on 
business. L 


OBSERVATIONS AT OMAHA. 

Omaua, NeB., Oct. 27.—Charles Leslie has returned 
from a trip to Washington, where he bought extensive 
timber lands. 

The contract for building a new market house has 
been let to C. W. Partridge for $11,987. 

The Bradford-Kinseller Lumber Company, South 
Omaha, has begun the construction of a large lumber 
shed at Twenty-ninth and G streets. It will be 112 feet 
long and 50 feet wide. — : 

Herman Kountze has just sold a large tract of tim- 
ber land in Texas for $250,000. 

W. J. Foye, formerly with the Hoagland Lumber 
Company, Omaha, but more recently sales manager of 
the W. L. Pickering Lumber Company at Kansas City, 
Mo., was married in Omaha October 22 to Miss Mary 
McShane, a wealthy young society lady of this city. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct, 24.—-Export trade in lum- 
ber from this port in September, while averaging as 
well as most preceding months, still fell behind that of 
last year. The reason for this is the scarcity of lumber 
in general both here and at Eureka. Particulars of 
September exports were as follows: 














} in and Ireland........... 405,500 6,398 
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There has been a falling off at nearly all the leading 
ports of shipment. The fact that Great Britain and 
Ireland head the list is due to the number of grain ves- 
sels clearing. All, of course, had to have dunnage. In 
fact, more than 35 percent of the whole amount ex- 
ported consisted of dunnage. In this category must be 
placed the shipments to St. Vincent,.Cape Town and 
Belgium, and part of the shipments to Australia. Be- 
sides the shipments given above there were 68,028 rail- 
road ties for Callao, valued at $29,916, and 2,020 to 
Panama, valued at $1,001. 

Besides this there were cargoes cleared from Eureka 
in the same month, 668,400 feet to the Hawaiian is- 
lands, valued at $12,057, and 579,972 feet to Sydney, 
Australia, valued at $12,187. During the present month 
two cargoes have been cleared from Eureka to Sydney 
and one from that port to the Hawaiian islands. 

The dispute over the City of Hankow has not yet 
been settled, but sufficient lumber will be unloaded to 
bring her within the authorized limit. Meanwhile Cap- 
tain Turner, surveyor from the board of underwriters, 
is in Eureka making soundings of the bar, so that the 
matter may be expected to be settled soon. It is a mat- 
ter of great importance to the city of Eureka as well 
as to the whole redwood interest. 

John R. Davis, of Phillips, Wis.; Charles Edgar, 
of Duluth, Minn., and C. C. Yawkey, of Wausau, Wis., 
have been here several days. A large number of eastern 
lumbermen are on the coast looking at timber lands and 
considering timber propositions. 

W. ©. Smith, of the Pacific Lumber Company, is in 
Humboldt county looking after the interests of his com- 
pany, 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Company, has been very busy here for the past two 
weeks looking after the many important propositions 
that the company is now handling. Charles R. McCor- 
mick, the manager, has his hands full in San Francisco, 
a8 has Secretary Gosslin at Eureka. 

The steamer Redondo, which was built on the lakes 
and brought out here this fall expressly for the Tilla- 
mook trade, has taken a full load of timber out of Tilla- 
mook harbor for San Francisco. 

There is a good deal of talk about a railroad that is 
coming into Crescent City from the timber tract in Ore- 
gon immediately adjoining Del Norte county. The peo- 
Ple of that section are very much worked up over it. If 
it shall be built south, as proposed, it will open up a 
very rich timber country. 

h J. 0. Tyson, of the Charles Nelson Lumber Company, 
beh eerned from Los Angeles, where he has been on 
tomer connected with the company’s large shipping 
of me manager of the Albion mill reports the condition 
lens, 8 at the plant as a race between supply and 
wee wet weather has interfered with the delivery of 
oe i from Mendocino ports, as it is impossible to 

uring the continuance of the storm. Should it 

*ep up this city will be compelled to depend on Hum- 


‘and a 


boldt bay and on the supplies from the sound. This is 
in general, as some mills claim to be able to get out 
lumber even during the kind of weather that has pre- 
vailed lately. 

Local agents of export buyers are making every en- 
deavor to contract for loading early next year and three 
or four cargoes could be. placed now if the mills were 
able to get them out. 

There was a rumor on the street to-day that Korbel’s 
mill, near Arcata, Humboldt county, is about to be pur- 
chased by Hiram C. Smith, who made the Pacific Com- 
pany deal, but Francis Korbel is absent from the city 
and nothing definite could be ascertained of the matter. 

A most important deal has been made by F. F. Sayre, 
agent of the California Sugar & White Pine Agency 
mills, by which all the white pine now on hand has been 
sold to the representatives of a great English house— 
Goebel, Becket & Co., of London. The deal has been un- 
der consideration for the past six months and has just 
been consummated. Messrs, Becket and Avery, the lat- 
ter gentleman from Ottawa, Canada, with some friends 
are now visiting three or four of the white pine mills. 
They are now at the Scott & Van Arsdale plant. All 
the white pine that can be made in California with 
present facilities can be sold in London. This is the 
most important deal in California timber that has been 
made this year. 

Percy J. Brown, of Dolbeer & Carson, has arrived 
here from Eureka after a long absence. He is to return 
-_ again. Mr, Mugan manages the business in this 
city. 

F. F. Sayre is absent from the city. E. F. Wist takes 
the helm in his absence. 

The contracts for new buildings for the past week 
numbered 36. The value, including additions etc., was 
$187,086. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE REDWOOD FIELD. 

Eureka, CAat., Oct. 25.—Lumbering and railroad in- 
terests in Humboldt county at the present time are in 
an anomalous condition. In this presentation the 
interests are connected because by reason of the nat- 
ural affinity of lumbering and transportation they seem 
to have grown closer together as the timber has grad- 
ually developed into larger holdings. Apparently some 
important move is on foot, but what it is and who are 
the real parties in interest are matters of profound mys- 
tery to the general public. Everybody here, without 
distinction, is on the qui vive to listen to any report, 
rumor or gossip that may intimate what is in the wind 
and who is-in it or behind it. This state of inquiry 
and uncertainty is of recent date, but is as intense as 
it is sudden, and while one important event has trans- 
pired which has precipitated this condition there is 
much more to come if there be any foundation to cur- 
rent report. 

As leading up to this condition it may be stated that 
a construction crew has been steadily at work on the 
Eureka & Klamath road northward during the past 
spring and summer. A. B. Hammond, of the Eureka 
& Klamath railroad, early in the spring was 
reported to have obtained, through purchase and alli- 
ance, a controlling interest in the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, timber and railroad; the Eel River & 
Eureka railroad people organized an extension of their 
road southward under the name of the Midland Rail- 
way Company, surveyed an extension of twenty miles 
up the Van Dusen, a tributary of Eel river, and have 
had a small construction crew at work for months. 
Immediately upon the heels of this move the Eureka & 
Klamath ey placed two survey parties in the field 
to parallel the Midland road. They made their survey 
and began suits for rights of way, but as yet have done 
no construction work. During the spring and summer 
also Mr. Hammond bought 35,000 acres of timber lands 
in northern Humboldt, practically controlling all the 
timber in the northern end of the county. Further 
than this, it is currently reported that in the southern 
end of the county he has secured the following bodies 
of timber: The Noyes & Alger tract, Alger & Bliss 
tract, Noyes & Sawyer tract, all on the Van Dusen and 
containing about 25,000 acres in all. 

J. M. Chapin and Frank Kilpatrick, of New York, 
acquired a mill and 7,000 acres of timber on Salmon 
creek south of Eureka, and Arthur Gourley, of Chicago, 
and M. C. Burns, of Menominee, Mich., have acquired 
a small holding north of Eureka; other small deals 
have been made and are being made, but nothing has 
occurred to disturb the unopposed progress and dom- 
inancy of the Hammond interests until it was suddenly 
announced, about four weeks ago, that Hiram C. 
Smith, of San Francisco, had purchased 60 percent of 
the stock in the Pacific Lumber Company’s plant at 
Scotia, on Eel river south of Eureka, embracing the big 
mill, nineteen miles of railroad and 30,000 acres. 
timber lands, besides taking in about 25,000 acres of 
outside adjoining timber. It having been reported last 
winter that Mr. Hammond had secured control of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, this announcement came as a 
surprise to the majority of — here. 

It was apparent on the face of it that somebody’s 
plans had miscarried and that an opposing interest, 

werful one, had entered into the problem, and 
since that time speculation and rumor have been rife 
as to who is back of this - of millions of aollars; 
who are the individuals who constitute the new force 
and what it may import. It is rumored that four or 
five of the other large mill pe and properties have 
been bargained for and that heavy forfeits are depo- 
sited. One theory is that while the Southern Pacific is 
behind one interest and J. J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern, is behind the other no active work will be done 
until they shall have secured all the property they wish 
to 





Anther theory is that. the new element in the field 
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We are exclusive Walnut Manufac- 
turers and Exporters. Ample stocks, 
high class lumber. Always in the 





market for good Walnut Logs. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA. 
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Penrod Walnut Corporation, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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End Matched, Bored and Polished. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES 
Siding, Ceiling, Base, Casing, Etc. 


HEMLOCK DIMENSION AND BOARDS. 


Straight or Mixed Car Lots. 


R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis. 
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Black Walnut 
White Oak ona 
Ash Lumber. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS, 


K. & P. LUMBER CO., 


Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Oak, Ash and Cypress Lumber 


AND CYPRESS SHINGLES. 


BLUE LAKE LUIIBER CO. 


Manufacturers, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





Mills in Mississippi. 











THREE STATES LUMBER CO 
COTTONWOOD 
ROUGH, DRESSED. RESAWED 
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GOODLANDER-ROBERTSON LUMBER CO. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


=e MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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ROCK 
ELM! 


75,000 ft. | inch Log Run. 
10,000 ft. 1% in. Log Run. 
100,000 ft. 1% in. Log Run. 


This is a very desirable lot 
of Rock Elm. We also have 


17,000 Feet of Inch 


BUTTERNUT 


CAN SHIP PROMPTLY 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


TELECODE. 
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ard to Find 


We have in our Cleveland Yard 
150,000 feet of 5-4 1st and 2nd 
all 12 foot 


BASSWOOD 


Bone dry, ready for immediate 


t shipment. Can load moment 
cars are placed. 

2 WE WANT TO SELL IT. 
250,000 feet 4-4 Log Run Bass- 
wood. It will arrive in our 


and we have no room to put it 
on sticks. 


500,000 Ft. Elm. 


4-4 to 8-4 nice, dry, log, run. 
We want to make immediate 
sale and shipment of it. 


A LARGE LINE. of other 


2 
: | Hardwoods—Poplar, and White 
2 


| Cleveland Yard within ten days 


Pine—can’meet any demand on 
“#. Short-notice.:. .-" 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


Tue ADVANCE LUMBER Co. 


: 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





in the purchase of the Pacfic Lumber Company and the 
rumored bargain for others is the Santa Fe or the 
Union Pacific system. According to advices obtained 
here the latter is by far the most tenable contention 
of any mentioned and conforms to the theory of trans- 
continental transportation presented in a letter pub- 
lished in the LuMBERMAN last spring, of extending the 
Union and Central Pacific lines straight westward from 
Winnemucca down through the Pit river canon, across 
the Sacramento valley and to Humboldt bay. This 
route embraces a field for traflic development, and the 
terminal at Humboldt bay holds possibilities in com- 
merce and transportation that are attracting the atten- 
tion of common carriers to the point of emulation and 
competition. 

The gathering together of the ownership of the large 
bodies of timber above mentioned has of course les- 
sened the available area of desirable timber in Hum- 
boldt county, which may be placed at not more than 
30.000 acres at this time, all in small holdings of 1,000, 
2,000 and 3,000 acres, and some single claims, with ap- 
preciating values. 

A new shingle plant is that of Whiting G. Press, of 
Eureka, Cal. He believes that he has the most com- 
plete shingle plant on the Pacific coast though perhaps 
not the largest. The capacity of the mill is over 300,- 
000 shingles a day and his dry kiln capacity 400,000. 
The mill is located on Humboldt bay, has its own 
wharf and is backed by timbers sufficient to run it for 
at least twenty years. The business done will be exclu- 


sively with the east. 
———eTrTrorowO 


A NEW CALIFORNIA ENTERPRISE. 

LoyALTon, CAL., Oct. 25.—Among a number of recent 
organizations to develop California’s timber resources 
is the California White Pine Lumber Company, located 
here. The principal members of the company are Ar- 
thur E. Raze, president and general manager; H. C. 
Osborne, vice president; W. Kk. Arnold, secretary and 
treasurer, all of Los Angeles and well known in con- 
nection with the Union Box & Bee Hive Company, of 
that place. Loyalton is on the Boca & Loyalton rail- 
road, about twenty-five miles north of Boca, a junction 
point of the Southern Pacific road. The California 
White Pine Lumber Company has secured about 800,- 
000,000 feet of the finest white pine of this well known 
section and is now erecting a saw mill, box factory and 
planing mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 

The company recently closed a contract with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., through its 
representative, W. C. Trout, for a complete saw mill 
outfit. The new mill will be equipped with the most 
modern machinery, arranged to handle the product in 
a most economical manner. It will consist of one No. 2 
Allis band mill with a 3-block carriage, having solid 
steel headblocks, operated by a 12-inch steam feed; a 
complete modern steam log deck; continuous chain log 
haul up; one No. 2 new Allis edger; overhead trimmer ; 
5-saw slasher; live rolls, transfers and lath mill ma- 
chinery complete. 

The saw mill power house will contain four horizon- 
tal tubular boilers, 50-inch by 16-foot, and a 22x36-inch 
slide valve engine, with the usual heaters, feed pumps, 
fire pump ete. that go to make up a modern saw mill 
plant. 

The new mill will be ready for operation early next 


—YMENEAL. 


Shenk-Chalfant. 

Pirrspurne, Pa., Oct. 28.—An October wedding in which 
the society people of Pittsburg were highly interested oc- 
curred on the 9th, when Miss Rebecca K. Chalfant, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Chalfant, became the 
bride of Wilbur Shenk. of Henry Shenk & Son. The home 
of the bride's parents in Etna was the scene of a brilliant 
gathering at 6:30 o'clock, the hour named for the ceremony. 
One hundred guests were in attendance at the ceremony 
and reception which followed. The house: throughout was 





exquisitely decorated and the service was read in the draw-’ 


ing room, the bridal party standing in the bay window. 
Green and white prevailed in the room, white chrysanthe- 
mums, palms and maiden hair ferns forming the color scheme, 
The bride,.a society favorite, was, attended by her sister, 
Miss Margaret Chalfant, and two little flower girls, Re- 
becea Collingwood and Virginia Anderson, small cousins of 
the bride. George D. Watt was best man. 

The ceremony was performed by Rev. J. M. Thompson, 
pastor of the Sharpsbury Presbyterian church, and the bride 
was given away by her father. 

The pre-nuptial festivities included a bachelors’ dinner 
given on October 6 by Mr. Shenk at the Country Club and 
a dinner which was given by the bride on October 7 to the 
bridal party at the Chalfant home, preceding the rehearsal. 
_ Mr. and Mirs. Shenk will be at home after November 1 in 
Castleman street, Dast End, Pittsburg, Pa. 

———eererre 


Foye-McShane. 


William J. Foye, general sales agent of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, was married on October 22 at Omaha, 
Neb., his former home, to Miss Mary McShane. The wed- 
ding was solemnized at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs.. E. C. McShane, at Twenty-second and California 
streets, at 8 p. m. Immediately after the wedding Mr. and 
Mrs. Foye left for the east on a bridal trip, and at present 
ure registered at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. They 
will come to Kansas City about November 10 and will re- 


, side here, and announce that they will be at home to friends 
‘after January 1 at.103 West Armour boulevard. Mrs. Foye 


has resided in Omaha since her childhood and is very popu- 
lar in society circles’ at that place. Mr. Foye also has a 


| large circle of friends and acquaintances in Omaha, espe- 
' cially in the dumber trade. 


Connor-Glaser. 


A pretty church wedding occurred at Madison, Ind... 


Wednesday evening, October 29. It was the marriage of 


Robert Connor, vice president’ of the R. Connor Conipany,' 


Marshfield, ‘Wis., ‘to Miss Florence Glaser, daughter of Mrs. 
Louise M. Glaser, of Madison, Ind., and occurred in the 
First Presbyterian church at 7:30 p.m. Mr. Connor is a 
bright young lumberman and his bride is a charming young 
lady. Mr. and Mrs. Conpor wil] be at home at, Marshfield, 
Wis., after December 1, 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Oct. 25—C. L. Roy and &, 
B. Roy, of Roy & Roy, the well known ship. 
gle men, have become identified with a — Joecal 
movement to build a new home for the Seat- 
tle Athletic Club, an organization having 00 icem- 
bers. A plan is on foot to secure $125,000 and the 
Roys have joined a company and will put up $10,000, 
Twenty-three other men will each put up $5,000, thus 
securing the necessary capital. The work of erecting 
the structure will begin next spring. 

Robert S. Wilson is the leading spirit in a new 
shingle mill at Yesler that is cutting 70,000 shingles 
daily. Mr. Wilson now controls the output of seven 
mills, which gives him a good source of supply. 

8S. M. Lehrenx, coast representative for the Wallace 
& White Lumber Company, has returned from a ten 
day’s trip in the woods, timber cruising and looking at 
timber areas. He reports the sale of a school section 
by the state that brought $2.50 stumpage, a very large 
figure. The section, covered principally with cedar, lies 
in Skagit county in a V formed by the Seattle & In- 
ternational and Monte Cristo railroads. 

Schwager & Nettleton report that shingles have taken 
a slight drop owing to the easing up of the car shortage. 
Mr. Schwager believes that the market will remain firm 
until January, when prices wil! again advance. Mr, 
Nettleton is in Minneapolis today. He is swinging 
around the circuit, getting shingle orders, and writes 
that the demand is very active. He will be home in 
about three weeks. 

Mr. Taylor, of Nudd & Taylor, Centralia, whose firm 
makes a specialty of gutters, moldings and porch col- 
umns, is here. 

Acting upon telegraphic instructions from Washing- 
ton, Major Bingham has awarded to W. T. Wheatley, 
representing the Charles Nelson Company ot San Fran- 
cisco, the contract for upward of 5,000,000 feet of the 
lumber required for Philippine use. The value of the 
contract, although not tabulated, is in the neighborhood 
of $60,000. In detail the following amounts were 
awarded: 4,642,000 feet of rough lumber at $9.40 a 
thousand; 676,000 feet of tongue and groove lumber at 
$20.40; 75,000 feet of flooring at $19.40. All of the lum- 
ber is to be delivered on Puget sound. ‘Three hundred 
thousand feet are to be delivered within thirty days 
and the remainder with thirty days thereafter, 
The department also wired Major Bingham to 
make detailed inquiries concerning the bid of Wheat- 
ley & Bell for inside lumber. This may indicate that 
the Everett firm is to receive another large slice of this 
Philippine order. 








WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 24.—-Harry G. Foster, the well 
known Chicago representative of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, returned to Tacoma yesterday after 
an absence of about a year and a half. Mr. Foster 
states that the quantity of Washington lumber and 
shingles consumed in Chicago has doubled during the 
past eighteen months and will quadruple in less than 
another year. Said he: 

The capture of Chfeago means to the state of Washing- 
ton a vast market perpetually as long as our timber lasts 

a market that will never fail us and with a power of 
consumption that will tax our mills. No other section of 
the United States can furnish a flooring or siding that 
will be accepted where once our product has been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Foster will remain about ten days before return- 
ing east. 

E. J. Felt, representing eastern capital, is organizing 
a company to build a saw mill on the lower Tacoma 
water front. He has secured a ten years’ lease of a 
tract between Puget sound and Warner avenues and 
plans a mill with a capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
a day, to be increased later to 75,000 fect and to cost 
$25,000. Contract for the construction work has been 
let to J. L. Humble. James Cole has been appointed 
millwright and will have charge of installing the ma- 
chiney in the new mill. p 

The West Coast Wagon Company is rebuilding its 
present factory in this city on an enlarged scale and at 
a cost of $17,000. : : 

The Far West Lumber Company says it is selling no 
shingles at less than $1.75; that local lumber demand 
is holding right up to all the company can deliver, with 
a satisfactory rail business as well. ‘The company has 
not been bothered particularly over cars. Timber orders 
are numerous and it is finding many railroads in the 
market for future delivery. It is installing a new 60x16 
boiler to increase the steam capacity of its mills. : 

The Lea Lumber Company will start its mill at Rar 
nier next week. 

“A great many timber orders are floating around for 
next year,” said C. E. Hill, president of the Hill Lumber 
Company today. “I look to see as big if not a bigger 
year next year than the present has been. The outlook 
is exceedingly bright.” 

On account of the car shortage Perkins & Peterson 
were compelled to shut down their shingle mill at Elma 
yesterday. They have a capacity of 50,000 a day. h 

W. F. Wright, a well known South Bend logger W 0 
was here this week, says that the scarcity of water 
has been troublesome in the Grays harbor country this 
season. There has not been enough water to bring 
the logs down and the mills secure their supplies from 


the skid roads and railroads. He says millions of feet 


are piled up at the head of the Chehalis, Skagit, Snoho- 
mish and Nesqually rivers. 
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Said D. H. MeMullin, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
per Company today: 

We are half a million behind our flooring orders. The 
market is strong all along the line. We are refusing orders 
daily; just finished refusing one for half a million. feet. 
We have all we can do until the first of the year and do 
not want to contract ahead. Besides a heavy rail and 
cargo trade we are doing lots of business with Seattle and 
Everett, and the Tacoma demand is strong. Prices are 
stiff all along the line. Conditions were never better. 

Mill men generally seem satisfied that the Northern 
Pacific is doing all that it can to relieve the car short- 
age. 
" peculiar accident occurred the other day at Carlson 
Bros. & Co’s. new saw mill on the lower water 
front. A large block of fir was hurled from the gang 
edger the entire length of the mill, breaking | several 
pulleys and knocking a hole in the end of the mill. Out 
of a crew of about thirty men at work in the mill at 
the time none were injured. The mill was obliged to 
shut down a short time for repairs. 

The Foster Lumber Company reports business highly 
satisfactory and cars easier. Shingles are slack, con- 
trolled by the car situation, with prices likely to drop 
still lower. 

The barkentine T. P. Emigh sailed from the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company’s mill today with 1,273,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco and will be followed 
the first of next week by the schooner Minnie A. Caine 
with 1,200,000 feet. Barkentine James Johnson, which 
has arrived on the sound, will come here in a day or 
two to load about 1,000,000 feet at the St. Paul’s mill 
for Melbourne. Schooner Sehome sailed from the Ta- 
coma Mill Company’s mill yesterday with 799,809 feet 
for Cape Town, South Africa, and schooner Meteor with 
about 820,000 for San Pedro. Schooner Soquel arrived at 
the West Side mill at Olympia today to load about 1,000,- 
000 feet at Callao. Schooner William Olsen, which has been 
disengaged in port, was chartered this week to load at 
the Port Ludlow mill for San Francisco. Steamship 
Hyades is at the Port Hadlock mill loading 800,000 feet 
for China. 


THE SWEEP OF THE RECENT FOREST FIRES. 

Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 24.—Superintendent of Faqr- 
estry D. B. Sheller this week received a lengthy, de- 
tailed report from Special Ranger Ira E. Spencer, who 
states that not less than 5,000,000,000 feet of green 
timber was destroyed in the southern section of the 
Rainier forest reserve by the recent forest fires. In his 
report Spencer advises: “The fire seems to have started 
in the Wind river and there seem to be three separate 
and distinct fire channels that had no connection with 
each other. The fire burned clear to the west boundary 
of the reserve, as also to the north boundary and for 
two miles up the fork of the Lewes river.” The ranger 
recommends that all of the burned-over timber be sold 
and logged off at once to prevent its being a total loss. 

















NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Everett, Wasu., Oct. 24—The Whatcom Falls Mill 
Company closed a deal yesterday with the Everett Im- 
provement Company, accepting a site on which to erect 
a big mill and manufacturing plant in this city. The 
company has made several attempts to buy mill prop- 
erty in this city, and the destruction of a part of its 
plant in Whatcom recently has given it an opportunity 
to move here. The site accepted is on the bay front 
immediately north of the Wheelihan-Weidauer sash and 
door factory. The cost of the plant when completed 
will approximate $125,000. It will be a combination 
plant, comprising saw and shingle mills, and a mod- 
ernly equipped factory for turning out sash, doors, 
flooring, mill work and general finishing stuff. In its 
various departments it will employ over 100 men. Work 
is to begin on or before January 1, 1903, probably be- 
fore, as the company is anxious to get started as soon 
as possible. 

The superstructure of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany’s new planing mill plant is ready for the machin- 
ery, and the walls of the new five-compartment dry kiln 
are almost completed. It is understood the Weyer- 
haeusers will not begin work on their big plant to be 
erected at the barge works until some time next year. 
Their planing plant is to be completed and their pres- 
ent mill thoroughly remodeled before the other will be 
started. 

The Eggart & Johnston mill at Getchell, this county, 
has been sold to FE. Eggart, Peter and John Johnston 
disposing of their interest to the senior partner. The 
sale includes the mill, machinery, horses and all the 
timber lands owned by the old company. 

The C. E. Russell shingle mill on the Fourteenth 
street dock was sold to-day to Charles L. Forbes, of 
Michigan, for $15,000. Mr. Russeli has not decided 
yet what business he will engage in, but states that he 
Will probably remain in this city. 

E. A. Nickerson returned this week from an extended 
trip to Lake Charles, La., where with his business as- 
Sociates he has an option on a large tract of yellow 
pine timber. The timber is being estimated and if it 
ee out the option will be closed and a large mill 

in. 

George Palmer and his son-in-law, J. H. Burkitt, weil 
nown lumbermen of Red Oak, Iowa, are here looking 
for timber’ investments. 





COAST LOG AND LUMBER ADVANCES. 
Evererr, Wasu., Oct. 24.—The loggers’ association 
at a meeting to be held the first of the month will 
probably advance the price of logs. The schedule now 
ly agreed upon is: Flooring logs, $10; mer- 
preaaaaryba $8; No. 2’s, $5.50. No change is made in 
® price of No. 2’s, but flooring logs are advanced 








$1, and merchantable 50 cents. If this change shall 
stick it will mean a raise of $2 in flooring and a $1 
raise in the other two grades within the year. The 
loggers say that they are justified in,this, since their 
advance within the year has not been commensurate 
with the advance made on timber. 

According to a statement issued by Victor H. Beck- 
man, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, recently issued, the following 
advances have been made on lumber per thousand feet 
during the year: 


IONENE FG Acldrcccuceds dacwed cedunaenmerutens $2.50 to $7.50 
CE winwuanat ccce hace uded mae eanedwbeut 2.90 to 5.50 
| RR Rene EE hope srerare 4 HE 4.50 to 6.50 
WEEN Ce pains adengedtuune cbehedwckees 2.00 to 2.50 
gi cg, MO COE CRC ET emer: 6 
Boards, fencing and ship lap...........+.e0: 2.50 to 4.50 
Joist, scantling and timbers................ 2.50 to 4.00 
WEN WD a iciecucesdidewhvae@edeeeencaes 1.50 to 2.00 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Wuatcom, Wasu., Oct. 25—The E. K. Wood Com- 
pany and the Bellingham Bay Improvement Company 
have been especially busy in filling orders for South 
Africa, Australia and China. Several large sailing ves- 
sels are receiving cargoes at the mills of those com- 
panies for foreign ports, among them the schooner 
Golden Shore, loading 1,000,000 feet for Sydney by the 
Wood company. Schooners J. T. Meyer and William 
Bowden are due at the Bellingham Bay Improvement 
Company’s mill, each to load 1,000,000 feet for Australia. 
The latter company is arranging to increase the capacity 
of its mill by the installation of additional machinery. 

The demand for lumber at Fairhaven and Whatcom is 
exceedingly good. The city clerk of Whatcom reports an 
unusual demand for building permits for both residences 
and business blocks. There is not a city on Puget sound 
where building activity is greater than in Whatcom. 

Miller Bros.’ dry kiln, containing about 700,000 shin- 
~ was destroyed by fire October 22; insurance, about 
$500. 

Imhoff & Coffman are building a shingle mill at Enter- 
prise, on the Great Northern railway about fourteen 
miles from Whatcom. 

Butters & McLeod, well known shingle manufacturers 
of Whatcom, have bought the property of the Desmond 
Shingle Mill Company, owned by Bridgeman & Alverson, 
at Desmond, about twelve miles from Fairhaven. The 
mill cuts 75,000 shingles a day. 

The car situation has been relieved somewhat since 
the Northern Pacific has secured control of the Bellirg- 


ham Bay & Eastern railway, a line running from 
Wickersham along Lake Whateom to Whatcom. 


The mills along the line now get double the number of 
cars that they did before the sale. However, the other 
mills in the county do not fare so well. 

A new shingle mill will soon be built on the railroad 
line owned by the Lake Whatcom Logging Company, 
about four miles from Park station on the Northern 
Pacific railway. The name of the firm is Reed & 
McLim. The mill will be equipped with four upright 
machines and the daily capacity will be 200,000 shin- 


gles. The new firm owns a valuable belt of cedar tim- 
ber. A large portion of the timber is on the hill tops 


and will be carried to the mill in flumes. 

All of the single mills on Lake Whatcom are running 
steadily. This is due to the fact that the Northern 
Pacific is able to keep them fairly well supplied with 
cars. 

Mr. Manville, a prominent lumberman of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is among the visitors in Whatcom. He is ex- 
gaged extensively in the manufacture of silos and is 
looking for a supply of material on the bay. 

T. H. Bloedel, manager of the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, is recognized as one of the most up to date 
mill men on Puget sound. Everything is in apple pie 
order at the mill and work in every department in the 
mill is thoroughly systematized. This mill is located 
at Silver Beach, on Lake Whatcom, about three miles 
from the city of Whatcom. 

The schooner William H. Smith is receiving a cargo 
of 670,000 feet of flooring at the E. K. Wood mill for 
San Pedro. 

The capital stock of the Bellingham Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company will be increased December 16, 1902, from 
$25,000 to $50,000. The size and capacity of the mill 
will be increased. 

The E. K. Wood Mill Company is expending several 
thousand dollars in improvements around the mill. 

The mills of the bay report a good supply of orders 
for lumber for foreign ports. 

In Professional Paper No. 7, United States Geological 
Survey, now in press, Arthur Dodwell and Theodore 
KF. Rixon submit a report on the “Forest Conditions of 
the Olympie Forest Reserve, Washington.” This report 
gives the complete results of the examination of this 
reserve which has been carried on by Messrs. Dodwell 
and Rixon during the seasons of 1898, 1899 and 1900. 
During the first season they examined ten rete nr 
situated in the eastern part of the reserve. During the 
second season they examined sixty-one townships com- 
prising the northern and most western parts of the 
reserve, the total area examined in these two seasons 
comprising seventy-one townships, several of them being 
partial or fractional townships, The report of the ex- 
aminations for these two seasons has already been pub- 
lished in the twenty-first annual report of the survey. 
During the season of 1900 they completed ~ the 
survey of the reserve by the examination of 
the remaining thirty-six townships. The total area éx- 
amined during these three season was 3,438 miles. The 
reserve now comprises an area of 3,030 square miles, 
or 1,939,200 acres, and includes parts of Clallam, Jef- 
ferson, Chehalis and Mason counties: 

Detailed descriptions of the townships are given, in- 
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VERTICAL GRAIN 


Fir Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 


LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
egoece gceteces. c0cegeccesce «- SOG,GRO Eee 
iieples occcee Occccccccccccccesoecs 400,000 Pieces 
Dry Kiln. ose. .ccecsecscceucneess eee 100,000 Feet 








If you deal directly with us we 
can save you money. We make 
prices delivered at any station 
in the United States. 





Address all Correspondence to 


SL Paul & Tcomd Lumber Go. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





Chicago Office, 1533 Marquette Bldg. 
REPRESENTED BY 
HARRISON G. FOSTER. 


Telephone, Central 364. 
We use the Telecode. 


G. W. Grigv:, Prest. A. G. Foster. Vice-Prest. 

Everett G. Griggs, 2d V. P. Henry Hewitt, Jr., Treas. 

J.J, Hewitt, Ass’t Treas. George Browne, Sec’y 
L. B. Royce, Sup’t. 


Red Cedar 
Doors 








Are profitable to handle because 
they finish better than soft wood, 
also paint better and look hand- 
somer. 


MOULDINGS, TURNED WORK, 
COLUMNS, SIDING, and 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE TRIM. 











Wheeler,Osgood & Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


T. E. RIPLEY, Secretary, 38 Kilby St., BOSTON. 
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Mills at Everett and Ranier, Wash. 
Daily Capacity, 300,000 Feet. 
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FIR 
DOORS 


We Are Making 








OUR FACTORY IS 
COMPLETE IN 
EVERY RESPECT, 


DOWEL DOORS, 
aso FIR MOULDINGS, 
FINISH, COLUMNS, Etc. 


We will be pleased to quote prices 
for shipment anywhere. 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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WHOLESALE DEALERS 
AND SHIPPERS OF 


Fir, Cedar and 
Spruce Lumber 
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Correspondence Solicited. 
Prompt Shipments. 


WHEELIHAN-WEIDAUER Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 
JOSEPH BURLINGAME, Sales Agent, 923, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, til 
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Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company 





Wholesale Dealers in 


Lands, Logs, 
and Lumber 


“Mills at Everett, Wash. 





General Office, 
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cluding forest conditions, statistics of forest trees, agri- 
cultural lands, roads and trails, navigation, railroad 
construction, and logging facilities. The total stand of 
timber in the reserve is 60,998,250,000 feet, board meas- 
ure. 





A NEW SPOKANE PROJECT. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Oct. 25.—The heavy lumber inter- 
ests at Coeur d’ Alene City have combined for the pur- 
pose of building an electric railway from that ety to 
Spokane. They have formed the Coeur d’ Alene & 
Spokane Railway Company, Limited, with a capital of 
$500,000, to carry out the enterprise. The directors vf 
the new enterprise are F. A. Blackwell, representing 
the Howard Lumber Company, of Williamsport, Pa., 
and Coeur d’ Alene; William Dollar, president of the 
Fxchange National bank, Coeur d’ Alene; A. Bettes, 
an electrical engineer of Detroit, Mich.; C. P. Lindsley, 
of the Lindsley Bros. Company, Menominee, Mich., Chi- 
cago, Spokane and Portland; and F. 8S. Robbins, of the 
Robbins Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis. The 
road from Spokane to Coeur d’ Alene will be built. The 
financial backing of the project is assured, and already 
enough of the capital stock has been subscribed to com- 
plete the work of grading. 

Evidence that the projectors of the enterprise mean 
business is found in the fact that the Howard Lumber 
Company has arranged to transfer its big lumber plant 
from Williamsport, Pa., to Coeur d’ Alene, and that 
the Robbins Lumber Company has also arranged to 
establish a large plant there. These two firms alone 
will employ 1,000 men in their Coeur d’ Alene mills. 
The road will be constructed as both a freight and 
passenger line. The primary object will be to handle the 
freight from the Coeur d’ Alene lumber mills, in and 
out. It is the intention also to give hourly service be- 
tween Spokane and Coeur d’ Alene City. The trip can be 
made in one hour between the two points. 

The eastern market will not get the entire output of 
the Coeur d’ Alene mills by long odds. In fact nothing 
but the finest grades of lumber will go east. The other 
grades must find a market at home, and Spokane must 
necessarily be the distributing point as well as being 
the largest consumer. Supplies for the mills must be 
bought in Spokane. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that the lumber companies can haul their products to 
the Spokane market and return with supplies cheaper 
than by paying freight to the big roads. It is esti- 
mated that if sufficient freight and passenger business 
can be secured to pay expenses of operating the road 
after its construction, the lumber companies will be 
ahead and will own a property that will constantly in- 
crease in value with the development of the country it 
serves. 

The directors of the new company have elected of- 
ficers as follows: President, F. A. Blackwell, of the 
Howard Lumber Company; vice president, F. S. Rob- 
bins, of the Robbins Lumber Company; second vice 
president, A. Bettes, of Detroit, Mich.; secretary, C. P. 
Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Company; treasurer, 
William Dollar, of the Exchange National bank of 
Coeur d’ Alene City; general manager, A. Bettes; coun- 
sel, E. H. Belden. 





WASHINGTON SHINGLE MILLS. 


Otympia, Wasu., Oct. 25.—The Washington shingle 
mills are preparing for the future, and as a means of 
self protection are buying up timber lands so as to 
insure their operation for some years. Four big timber 
companies, three owned in San Francisco, have thor- 
oughly protected themselves in this manner. These 
are the Puget Sound Mill Company, the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company and the Tacoma Mill Company, all of 
San Francisco, and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany. These companies own fir timber lands about 
as follows: Puget sound mill, 400,000 acres; Tacoma 
mill, 50,000 acres; Port Blakeley mill, 40,000 acres ; 
St. Paul & Tacoma mill, 100,000 acres. The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, of Tacoma, owns 1,000,000 
acres. Tne Puget sound timber supply available by 
the present logging methods is estimated at 50,000,- 
000,000 feet, of which over 1,000,000,000 feet is being 
cut or destroyed annually. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 25.—J. T. Crocker, general pur- 
chasing agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, accompanied by his wife, has been 
making a tour of the coast for the past two months. 
Mr. Crocker’s company will purchase about 15,000,000 
feet of lumber this season from the coast. George W. 
Wider, of Tacoma, coast purchasing agent of the St. 
Paul, accompanied Mr. Crocker on his tour among the 
Oregon and Washington mills. 

Thomas R. Morgan, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been looking over coast ‘conditions and inci- 
dentally learning the chances for purchasing stock for 
his company. 

A New York representative has been in Portland this 
week looking up the chances for securing two cargoes 
of piling, principally for March and June delivery. The 
lengths run up to 66 feet. with 19 inch centers. 

As a result of the recent fires in Clarke county, Wash- 
ington, several of the large timber holders are prepari 
to put their scorched timber on the market. The Ladd 
Estate, of Portland, has ordered three engines and a 
Fouts’ grip-wheel for its Washougal camp; FE. A. Sall- 
ing, of Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling, Mich., who own 
a large tract on the Washougal, has placed an order 
for three logging engines. 

The Iowa Lumber gue Jacksonville, has its 

e company will build a 


new saw mill in operation. 


ee 


tramway from the mill to connect with the railroad at 
Jacksonville. 

F, A. Douty and P. Simpson, of the Luckiamute Log. 
ging Company, have purchased J. M. Stark’s saw mill 
at Independence. 

F. O. Clapp, of Scituate, Mass., is in Oregon looking 
over the lumber situation. 

The Pacific Cooperage Company, of Portland, wil] 
build a new stave-factory at Dallas. C. L. Hubbard 
will have charge of the mill. 

The Astoria Box Company, Astoria, has been award. 
ed a contract for lumber to be furnished for government 
work at Fort Stevens, Ore. 

W. I. McKee, of Quincy, Ill., is due on the coast early 
in November. 

C. F. Lester, of Warrenton, is shipping considerable 
shop common spruce to the eastern market, 

James Soper, of the Soper Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, is in Portland this week, accompanied by M. J, 
Quinlan. 

The Blinn-Waldo Mill Company, of Westport, has 
mad: substantial improvements to the mill since it 
came into the company’s possession. A new dock, slab 
conveyor, lath mill and dry kiln are now being in- 
stalled. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, of Bridal Veil, 
Ore., is making preparations for building its new mill, 
The main mill will be 47x220 feet. The equipment will 
consist of a 9-foot Clark band mill; 30x8 Wickes’ gang, 
Tatum & Bowen edger, automatic slashers and trim- 
mers. The power will consist of a battery of six boilers 
and 450-horse power engine. 

The Tichenor Mill Company, of Clatskanie, has shut 
down for the season. 

C. L. Fox, the La Grande saw mill man, is here this 
week, 

The Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company, of Seaside, 
is making extensive improvements, including a 150- 
horse power engine, two boilers developing 210-horse 
power, one 8-inch band resaw for the mill and a 6-inch 
resaw for the planing mill. Additional dry kiln capa- 
city is being constructed, also a new planing mill 75x 
120, and a warehouse 120x60. The company is opening 
up another logging camp and has purchased a 10x15 
logging engine. : 

Frank Merrill, lumber and tie inspector for the Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway Company, with head. 
quarters at Antigo, Wis., was here during the week. 

The new mill of the Clatsop Mill Company, of As- 
toria, which is nearing completion, will be one of the 
best in the state for its estimated capacity. Mr. Dyer 
has given the mill his personal attention and every de- 
tail shows that neither labor nor expense has _ been 
spared in fitting it up. James Winters, the well known 
millwright, designed the mill. 

The foundation for the new Hume mill in Astoria is 
progressing. This mill will be a double band Allis-Chal- 
mers mill and a duplicate of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant in Portland. 

Frank H. Lamb, of Montesano, Wash., the inventor 
of a cable-way system of transporting logs, has been in 
Portland this week on business. 

J. F. Kennedy, president of the Robertson Raft Com- 
pany, San Francisco, was in Portland this week in the 
interest of his company. ; 

Dupont Bros., of Valley, have enlarged the capacity 
of their saw mill to 40,000 feet a day. 

Knight & Shebley, of Sims, Cal., whose saw mill was 
burned recently, will rebuild with enlarged capacity. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, has 
installed the boiler in its new mill at Springfield. The 
company has completed a contract for 1,000 piles for 
the Salt Lake & Los Angeles railway. Some of these 
piles were over eighty feet in length. : ; 

The Curtis Lumber Company, of Mill City, is cutting 
90,000 feet a day and making 35,000 shingles. Two 
years ago its daily output was only 43,000 feet. It re- 
ports business good. aoa 

The Rainier Mill & Lumber Company, of Rainier, 18 
sawing on. an order for 500,000 feet of lumber for Aus- 
tralia, for the Pacific Export Lumber Company of this 
city. * 

8. Benson, the well known logger, has returned from 
his eastern trip. ad 

W. A. Avery, of Richardson & Avery, Duluth, is im 
Oregon, looking over his timber investments. 

Phillip Buehner, treasurer of the Eastern Lumber 
Company, returned home early in the week from his 


A PROMINENT LA CROSSE MANUFACTURER 
MISSING. ; 

LaCrosse, W1s., Oct. 28.—Considerable alarm is 
by their family and associates at the disappearance 0 
C. F. Segelke, president of the Segelke & Kohls 
Manufacturing Company, one of the largest sash - 
door manufacturing concerns along the river, and his 
nephew, Arthur Buest, who have been missing — 
Sunday night last, and it is feared they have P . 
drowned in the Mississippi. With a party of < 
others they went fishing on Sunday and Mr. re 
and his nephew left the party at Crosby Point — 
the understanding they were to be picked up by : 
launch on its return home. They could not, however, 
be found, and three searching parties were sent = 
but their efforts were unsuccessful. Mr. Segelke w4 
a prominent resident of this city. 


———eReeere—enenmewonn”?® 
LOGGERS OPERATING HEAVILY. 
PERRONVILLE, Micu., Oct. 24.—-There is cons 
hardwood land in this section, and this season es 
loggers are operating heavily in hardwoods, w 
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“FAKE” WOODS FOR ENGLISH PAVEMENTS. 





Alcott’s Exploitation of «California Red Gum” in Westminster, London—Preliminary Self 
Introduction—Cultivating the Banks and the Press—Municipal Inspectors 
Become His Partners—-Exposure and Libel Suits. 





‘FAKE” WOODS FOR ENGLISH PAVEMENTS. 


One of the most interesting documents that has come 
to our notice for some time is a large pamphlet issued 
by the Westminster Municipal Association of London, 
England, entitled “The History of the Westminster Pav- 
ing Scandal.” It is profusely illustrated with fine half- 
tones from photographs of paving blocks, streets in 
process of paving and paving in places which shows 
wear and decay after a few months of use. 

This is an exhaustive review of the trouble growing 
out of the contracts of Edward Alcott with the city 
of Westminster. According to this history of these mat- 
ters, Aleott ingratiated himself with the municipal au- 
thorities to such an extent that a fierce campaign had 
to be made to secure compliance with contracts and 
when that was found impossible to have them voided. 
It led to the organization of “The Westminster Rate- 
payers’ Committee,” to suits and a libel suit by Alcott 
against various parties and finally the withdrawal by 
Ed Alcott of his suit for vindication and damage. He 
withdrew because the defense secured a ruling from 
the court that he should produce his books, rather than 
do which he retired from the pursuit of a salve for his 
wounded honor. 

The pamplet in question appears to contain the entire 
official record of this paving matter and of all litigation 
growing out of it. It closes with a condensed statement 
entitled “The Case Against Edward Alcott.’ We re- 
print herewith one of the many plates inclosed in the 
pamphlet. 

The introduction gives the origin and purpose of the 
work as follows: ° 

Owing to the widespread interest that has been taken in 
the Press, and amongst the general body of ratepayers, more 
particularly in the City of Westminster, in what is euphem- 
istically entitled ‘The Westminster Paving Scandal,’ the 
outcome of which was an action for Libel brought against 
the Westminster Ratepayers’ Committee (now the West- 
minster Municipal Association) and others, by Edward Al 
cott, an American Contractor, at the instigation of some of 
the Officials and Members of the City of Westminster, it has 
been thought desirable, and in the interest of public weal, 
that a succinct and accurate history, in chronological order, 
of the various incidents should be set forth in a pamphlet, 
so that anyone can form, without assistance, a proper judg- 
ment of what has taken place. The preparation and pub- 
lication of this pamphlet was duly authorized at a Meeting 
of the Westminster Municipal Association which was held 
at St. James’ Hall, on June 18 last. 

Following out the above outline comes the history of 
making the paving contracts, the formation of the West- 
minster Ratepayers’ Committee and its circulars in re- 
gard to the violation of contract by Alcott, including 
the text of the claim in the case of Alcott vs. the West- 
minster Mail and others. Then there are sundry official 
reports, protests of the city engineer and surveys to 
Alcott, various other reports bearing on the matter, 
sundry judicial documents, further court proceedings 
ete. It seems that most of the officers of the munici- 
pality were won over to Alcott’s side so that it was 
extremely difficult for the citizens as represented in the 
Westminster Municipal Association, which succeeded the 
ratepayers’ committee, to accomplish its purpose of pro- 
tecting the streets of the city. The work closes with a 
chapter entitled “The Case Against Edward Alcott,” 
from which we quote somewhat liberally as follows: 

We will now endeavor to ce before > reader a char 
acter sketch of this individual, tcaather With tie ‘sales 


points of our indictment against him, which would have 


been dealt with in court had he permitte » ‘cane : 
ceed to trial. : » permitted the case to pro- 


‘ . An American Citizen. 
cording to his own statements he has had a chequered 
Unhe as an American citizen for some thirty years in the 
to being engaged in the backwoods in the lumber 
ao 2 ng camps, where he states he had many adventures. 
pene boy! years ago he arrived in this country and was 
repped or a short time in Jermyn street, St. James’, living 
and : an expensive style with horses and carriages for- 
p Ang =< for at a neighboring jobmaster’s. After in- 
pn & considerable indebtedness to this tradesman, he sud- 
y vanished, leaving his horses and vehicles behind, which 


Were subsequgently sold by public auction t tray 
the debt he had incurred. - ee en 


A Liverpool Wood Dealer. 


He is then heard of in Liver - i 
, siverpool as an importer of Ameri- 
en hoa railway and other purposes. Devine his stay 
ved indiffe he appeared to have earned a reputation of a 

He arent and violent character. 
engaged t ved a rather expensive lesson, however, when he 
whos bh yp Macny years a representative of the name of Gee, 
ing te Shortly after turned adrift without notice. On be. 
prs aay | judgment was entered against him for £600 and 

- This appeared to steady him a little. 


His Financial Support. 
H also 


at this time by some means secured . 

a 2 cured the confidence 

weber, of the Bank of Liverpool, by whose aid he has 

Honalve ia”, been able to masquerade as an American mil- 

imposed omar 3 —— “ later date, he successfully 
‘4 * gu e officers an , 

Westminster and St. James’ Vestries, a 


bi Discoyery of “‘Californian”’ or ‘‘Alcott’s Red Gum.” 
he Hol of his periodical visits to the United States 
was almo & large quantity of timber of a certain kind that 
for Nefeeen unmarketable ther», being very little used except 
The per other furniture, and known as satin walnut. 


don as 9 ecg to him to get this wood accepted in Lon- 
& materi 
this purpose oe al, and the methods he adopted for 


cha: ed to an intimate knowledge of the weaker 
bs clale tics of the average English vestrymen and their 
only top er working in a truly Madame Humbert style he 
and their  Trweivmenagy Keg foisting upon some of these bodies 
t -essors e greatest ru 

imber that could possibly be — eee 


The Specification Conspiracy. 


His first step was to give the wood a name that would 
sound well in England, and as California had the popular 
character for possessing the grandest and finest timber, he 
accordingly dubbed it Californian red gum, which fraud 
being discerned. he promptly changed the name to Alcott’s 
red gum and induced several municipal authorities to insert 
a condition to that effect, thus preventing any other con- 
tractor from tendering. 

There was, aud is, no such wood in existence as Alcott’s 
red gum, the shippers being prepared to supply anyone who 
eare to buy it. Unless such a conspiracy is exposed, other 
contractors may endeavor to obtain conditions in publie speci- 
fications for Brown's Swedish deal, Jones’ American oak 
and Robinson's Canadian pine, 


Becomes a London Resident and Paving Contractor. 


Having so far settled his plans, he, about three years ago, 
took up his resid- nce in London, securing a deserted spot 
called Palewell Lodge, East Sheen. It was peculiarly adapted 
for privacy and surreptitious entertainments, as was after- 
wards proved. At the same time he rent) d some offices in 
Pall Mall and gave himself out. to be the possessor of all the 
red gum forests in California, enormous mills for cutting and 
a line of steamers for carrying same. 


Westminster His First Field of Operations. 


He soon found in the vestries of St. James’ and West- 
minster virgin soil for his scheme. No delay occurred in 
making the almost simultaneous acquaintance of the fellow- 
ing four neighboring surveyors of Westminster and St. 
Marykbone: Mr. George Livingstone, Mr. George Robert 
Welby Wheeler, Mr, Henry Monson (the two latter have since 
joined Alcott in partnership under the Limited Liability 
Acts), and Mr. J. Paget Waddington. With the last-named 
surveyor he soon became on terms of the closest intimacy, en 
tertaining him in grand style at his “country” seat, and at 
the best hostelries in the West End. He easily induced all 
of them to take him at his own valuation, and they were 
firmly convinced that they were dealing with a Vanderbilt at 
least, who was simply honoring them by his’ patronage. 

He succeeded in obtaining the consent of Mr. Monson, Mr. 
Wheeler and Mr. Paget Waddington to lay down small sample 


pieces of red gum paving in Viecadilly, Piccadilly Circus, 
Bridge Street Westminster, Oxford Circus and the Marble 


Arch, and to go through the farcical operation of testing it 
in water ete. This having been accomplished, he made use 
of these gentlemen to introduce him to the most suitable 
members of their vestries, with some of whom he quickly 
became on very friendly and hospitable terms. 


His Press Agents. 
To utilize and develop the advantages gained, it was neces- 


sary to secure the aid of some newspaper or periodical that 
appealed to the general class of municipal engineers, and this 


was secured in the Surveyor and County Engineer. Mr. C. J. 
Mason boiled down in an attractive and readable form the 
combined puffs or recommendations of the four surveyors 


above referred to, and in July, 1900. issued it 
Alcott in a pamphlet entitled “Street Paving in Large 
Towns,’ reprinted from the Surveyor.’’ The whole of this 
preliminary water process occupied a little more than twelve 
months, and speaks volumes for the natural abilities pos- 
sessed by Alcott. But of course it must be remembered that 
this could only have been effected under the glamor of the 
great wealth he was supposed to possess, and the continual 
influence of delicate viands and expensive wines.  Irrespec- 
tive of the princely hospitality dispensed in the seclusion of 
“Palewell Lodge,” Alcott lavishly entertained his municipal 
guests at the following places, amongst others: The Colo- 
nial club, the Carlton hotel, the Hotel Metropole, the Grand 
hotel, Morley’s hotel, the Hotel Cecil, the Hotel Continental, 
the Star and Garter hotel, Richmond; Prince's restaurant, 


for Edward 





Trocadero restaurant, Scott's restaurant, St. 
taurant, Romano’s restaurant and many others. 

Fortified with the above mentioned brochure, our subject 
enlarged his newspaper acquaintance by securing the ser- 
vices of one of the principal members of the staff of the 
Citizen newspaper, who became a willing tool in the hands 
of Aleott, and while employed and paid a standing salary bv 
his paper, he, without their knowledge or consent, for a 
liberal salary and the payment of his traveling expenses, 
acted for Alcott as tout and salesman. Irom his position 
as reporter and representative of the Citizen he was ab! 
secure many puffs for red gum in other publications, and in 
November, 1900, arranged an elaborate entertainment for the 
press at the Prince’s restaurant, in Piccadilly, which was 
preceded by a short visit to the yard in Millbank street, just 
previously acquired by Alcott, where the pamphlet issued by 
the Surveyor was presented to the representatives of the 
press. About forty of them were then driven to the res- 
taurant and sumptuously regaled at an expense of about £3 
to £4 a head. Under the influence of th's kind treatment, 
laudatory paragraphs immediately appeared in many daily 
and other papers. 

All Alcott’s seeming extravagance was really a very cheap 
and expeditious mode of acquiring the business he ultimately 
hoped to secure and was necessary to keep up the bogus char- 
acter of an open handed American millionaire. 

During this incubatory period he was increasing and 
cementing his acquaintanceship with the members of the two 
vestries at St. James’ and Westminster, and secured stanch 
allies in Millbank street, Marsham street, St. James’ place 
and Pall Mall, besides getting into friendly touch with other 
officials of the same bodies. 

Mr. Frederick Kyte, a member of the late St. James’ vestry 
and one of the shining lights of the works committee of th: 
Westminster city council, and who has figured prominently 
in one or two previous paving scandals in St. James’, was @ 
very constant visitor at Edward Alcott’s offices, and fre- 
quently met him at his club and other places, where he was 
royally entertained. With some of the officials of the late 
vestries and the city of Westminster council, Edward Alcott 
became fast friends, and in telephonic communications with 
one of them he was affectionately known as “Mr. Palewell.” 
By this means he was able to ascertain during the progress 
of their meeting how the works committee was dealing with 
his tender of July, 1901. 


James’ res- 


Henry Munson Commences to Earn His Future Partnership 

with Edward Alcott. 

The original and primary agent, Henry Monson, now 
began to energetically push Alcott’s wood, and in his yearly 
report of June, 1900, to the vestry he gave the following 
certificate of this wood which previously was unknown to him 
and which was an advertisement given by a public official 
of an unheard-of and gratuitous character. Taking into ac- 
count the time and place this report was issued and the posi- 
tion of the person that made it, it is hardly too much to say 
that such an action could not have been perpetrated except 
under some very powerful influence. 

Two experimental pieces of Californian red 
paving were laid at Pieeadilly Circus, opposite Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar's, where the omnibuses pull up, and on 
the north side of Piccadilly, between Sackville street and 
Albany court yard, the former in September and the latter 
in November, and are wearing exceedingly well. The 
wood does not expand, contract or twist about, does not 
push the footway, curbs and pavements out of level, ab- 
sxorbs comparatively no moisture, wears to a smooth and 
even surface, gives a good foothold for horses, is easily 
cleaned and keeps watertight. 

The time now arrived for some definite return for Alcott’s 
work, and this took the form of circularizing other munict- 
palities and using the Westminster and Marylebone surveyors 
as references for the wood. ty this means many other dis- 
tricts were adopting the red gum, and, as will be seen from 
the particulars previously referred to, suffered considerable 
loss, especially at Brighton, which latter town took umbrage 
at the mention that was made of their deputation in our 
second circular. * ® 

His First Success Through His Future Partners. 


About September, 1900, Mr. Henry Monson and Mr. G. R. 
W. Wheeler had induced their vestries to give substantial 
orders for the paving of Waterloo place, Lower Regent street, 
the Haymarket and Grosvenor road, without any public com- 
petition, and Henry Monson followed this up by again giving 
a special puff for Edward Alcott in his next report to the 
vestry, about four months after his first one, viz., on the 
8th of November, 1900. 


(Continued in the LUMBERMAN of November 8.) 
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DEFECTIVE BLOCKS MARKED FOR REMOVAL. 
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THE “SAGINAW BRAND” OF MAPLE FLOORING. 





The New Maple Flooring Plant of S. L. Eastman at Saginaw, Mich.—An Old Lumberman 
in a New Role-A Little of the History of the Proprietor and of the “Saginaw Brand” 
of Maple Flooring—A New Institution Which is Already Turning out a Model 
Flooring -Some Pictures Showing the Extent and Detail of the Plant. 


Maple flooring manufacturing enterprises are mul- 
tiplying, but so far not in excess of the rapidly growing 
demands for this splendid flooring material. The first 





Office of 5S. L. Eastman, Saginaw. 


high class modern maple flooring is less than ten years 
old, but already the “infant industry” has passed the 
stage of infancy and has become a sturdy giant in the 
flooring world. The admirable wearing qualities of 
maple as a material for flooring were promptly recog- 
nized by the consuming trade, and now it has become 
a standard commodity for the purpose in factories, 
warehouses, public buildings, office structures and pri- 
vate houses. 

As is well known, the upper portion of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan is the habitat of the prime 
quality of hard maple necessary to produce the 
finest flooring. That this enormous area of maple 
growth is small when compared to the immense demand 
now being made upon it to supply the United States, 
as well as the large foreign trade, is equally well 
known. It is therefore fortunate that maple flooring 
possesses such remarkable qualities of endurance. Soft 
wood floors must necessarily be replaced time after 
time in the life of the ordinary structure, while the 
hard maple floor promises to endure as long as the 
frame and girders of the building in which it is placed. 
The life limit of hard maple flooring is as yet unknown, 
but from the experience of the past ten years it is safe 
to say that the estimate of its life is not overrated in 
the preceding sentence. No maple floor within this time 
has ever been replaced unless its use has amounted to 
abuse. 











The Maker of the “Saginaw Brand” of Maple 


Flooring. 
Everyone who has purchased any large quantity of 


lumber in the great white pine manufacturing and 
distributing district of Michigan known as Saginaw 





JS. L. Eastman, 
of Saginaw, Mich. 


and the Saginaw valley is familiar with fhe name of 8S. 
L. Eastman. Mr. Eastman’s history is concomitant 
with the latter day history of this region. His friends 











in the trade are legion and his just and businesslike 
methods have won for him an admirable reputation 
among all men. He is still a young man in years but 
an “old man” in connection with the lumber industry 
of Michigan. 

The present decade of lumber buyers will recall the 
lumber house of Brewer, Eastman & Co., which was 
afterwards organized and became the S. L. Eastman 
Company. This company, together with that of Wil- 
liam B. Mershon & Co. and William Schuette, of Sagi- 
naw, and the Eddy-Sheldon Company, of Bay City, was 
inerged into the big lumber distributing, box manufac. 
turing and door making corporation of Mershon, Schu- 
ette, Parker & Co. Mr. Eastman became a director and 
large shareholder in the new concern, but desiring still 
further to improve his opportunities he decided to 
embark in an independent line of trade. His education 
as a wholesale operator in white pine and hardwoods 
rendered it necessary that he should thoroughly study 
the planing mill end of the business, and as such a 
student he became interested in this practical and par- 
ticular line of flooring production. A year ago he 
started the reconstruction of a plant on the west side 
of the Saginaw river at Saginaw, to produce maple 
flooring of the highest type. In this undertaking he has 
been eminently successful. 

Concerning the Plant Itself. 

The original planing mill which Mr. Eastman has 

converted into a maple flooring factory was the planing 














One of the Eastman Sait Wells. 
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Broadside View of the Hardwood Flooring Factory of S. L. Eastman, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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mill plant of the S. L. Eastman Company. As a 
planing mill it did high class work, but about all the 
basis Mr. Eastman had to work upon was the structure 
itself, an up-to-date power plant of large capacity, salt 
wells and salt blocks. It had spacious yard room, fine 
railroad facilities and lumber receiving docks along 
the Saginaw river. The plant itself has been completely 
overhauled, and maple flooring machinery of the highest 
and latest type has been installed to a present capacity 
of approximately 25,000 feet a day. New and modern 
dry kilns have been installed and a warehouse capable 
of housing 1,500,000 feet has been built. The offal 
of the plant in excess of the needs of the power plant 
of the factory itself is employed in the making of salt. 
The operation stands today as a first class maple floor- 
ing plant in every particular, having the essentials of 
power of large capacity and brand new and modern 











A Corner of the Dry Kiins. 


maple flooring machinery of the heaviest weight and of 
accepted construction. The flooring machines themselves 
are from the Hoyt branch of the American Woodwork- 
ing Machinery Company, whose extensive plant is lo- 
cated at Aurora, IIl. 


Of the “Saginaw Brand” of Maple Flooring. 


Mr. Eastman is proud of the city in which he lives 
and he is not ashamed of his standing as a lumberman, 
and it was, therefore, fitting that he adopted as a trade 
mark the name of the “Saginaw Brand” to distinguish 
a maple flooring product which he designed should be 
a credit to both himself and Saginaw. Early in his 
commercial career as a planing mill man Mr. Eastman 
learned the value of accuracy of production, and there- 
fore it was not as an amateur he started into the busi- 


ness of maple flooring making. His lumber is selected 
from the very best hard maple that is produced in 
Michigan; he keeps a large stock of the lumber in pile 
at his yard until it is thoroughly air dried; he has 
experimented with dry kiln processes until he has 
learned that absolute dryness is an essential to a high 
class product; he has learned the value of the cooling 
of the wood before it is ripped; he knows the necessity 
of accurate stripping, and comprehends the absolute 
necessity of fidelity to a templet that every piece of 
flooring shall be milled like its fellow. He knows also 
the necessity of a dry and equable atmosphere in which 
to house his flooring before shipment, and therefore 
he has succeeded in putting on the market a flooring 
that is acknowledged to be in every respect the equal 
of the highest type of hard maple flooring that is pro- 
duced in this country. 











Part of the Big Eastman Flooring Warehouse. 

















Scenes Within the Big Maple Flooritg Warehouse of S. L. Eastman, Saginaw. Michigan. 
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TIDINGS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


DBE P PDD LD DI 
Typical Scenes in a Great Western Enterprise--The General Outlook as Viewed from 
Chicago-—-Current and Prospective Prices—Southwestern Conditions. 


PALA TT 


MINING IN THE WEST. 

The coal fields of the central and western states are 
presented by pen and camera to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this issue, in connection with 
the operations of the Central Coal & Coke Company. 
There is not a more interesting industry in the great 
western country than that pertaining to the production 
of fuel. The details of the inner workings of the coal 
mines and the methods used in producing the coal have 
been fully entered into in the article devoted to that 
part of the business of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. 

Those who are interested in the progress of the west 
as exemplified by this great industry, which is insepara- 
bly allied with the growth and development of modern 
civilization, can learn of its extent in the columns of 
this issue. The small cuts used in this column are only 
samples of scores of others which were crowded out of 
the general articles. 

There is perhaps no other industry that 
the same amount of fascination on the public mind 
as that of mining. The suggestion of uncanniness 
that clings to mining and those who descend into the 
bowels of the earth in search of that which warms the 
human race today has invested the really prosaic min 
ing operations with a halo of mystery that still clings 
to it. 

Different methods are used in different fields and this 
variation is due to the nature of the vein of coal to be 
mined. The men who produce the black diamond are 
not carpet knights in any sense of the word, and neither 
is the scene of their labors such as to develop Chester 
fieldian manners. They form a very important part in the 
wheel of economic progress, and like most things useful 
lose something of their beauty from this cause. In 
place of this useless attribute is a verile force which is 
found only in that class of people who live simple, useful 
lives, content to labor for each day’s portion of bread. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been giving reviews 
of the coal trade to its readers for some time, and with 
this issue presents a resume of the origin of coal, pro- 
duction and the manner in which it is handled both in 
the mines and after leaving them. The informaticn 
gathered and compiled is the first effort of this kind to 
give in brief, concise form a history of the coal in- 
dustry of the west. 

The first cut shows an opening to a coal vein at 
Kimberly, Mo., in the north Missouri coal field. This is 
the second opening to this vein at what is known as 
mine No. 5, the counterpart of the picture being given in 
the general article. 

The third cut shows a train of 
mine cars loaded with the famous 
Bonanza semi-anthracite coal leaving 
the mine on the way to the tipple 
house. The cars are hauled from the 
mine by a steel cable. The empty 
cars return to the mining rooms by 
force of gravity, the velocity of their 
descent being controlled by the cable 
which hauls them from the depth of 
the mine. 

A snap shot was taken at the 
mouth of an entry by an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff artist and is shown 
in the second cut. It is typical of the 
section—north Missowri—in which 
it was taken. The detail in the 
vein and formation of the roof 
stratum is distinct in the foreground, 
but rapidly fades into indistinct 
blackness. The dividing line, sepa- 
rating the coal from the roof, is 
plain. The men in the foreground 
are known as “drivers.” After the 
coal cars have been filled they are 
collected and made into trains of 
three to six cars and hauled to the 
bottom of the shaft by these men. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Production of anthracite coal is proceeding with all 
energy and slowly the wants of the eastern people are 
being supplied in finite apportionments. A few cars 
have started westward but it is a long distance from 
mines to Chicago and a famished country intervenes. 
Not for many weeks perhaps will there be enough an- 
thracite coal in this territory to be worth contending 
for. That it will be a contention in the early weeks 
of revival is an assured fact, for the news of the mine 
resumption has brought renewed activity among the 
buyers, who not only write in strong and urgent terms 
the extent of their necessities but make trips to the 
shippers in the hope of creating a deeper impression 
upon these dispensers of fuel. In the east the shippers 
have made a strenuous and almost completely success- 
ful effort to prevent the imposition of high prices upon 
buyers, the selling price, both wholesale and retail, be- 
ing 50 cents over last circular, and the same course will 
probably be pursued in the large cities throughout the 
country, though no attempt will probably be made to 
control the retail prices in the smaller towns and 
cities. The quotation at Chicago will probably be $6.50 
f. o. b. cars, for egg, stove and nut sizes. — 





It is strictly a waiting market for anthracite. The 
reports made by dealers throughout Jowa, Illinois and 
neighboring states who have made personal application 
for their future fuel are that a heavy trade in anthra- 
cite is assured just as soon as the cars can be obtained. 
They say that while many users have provided for their 
immediate needs by purchasing inferior fuels they are 
ready to make the transfer from bituminous to anthra- 
cite as soon as the opportunity will permit. If this is 
the correct situation the requirements for anthracite 
will in all probability not be filled completely until the 
end of the year. Dealers generally recognize the desir- 


ability of making sales in the smallest quantities that 
can be economically delivered that all may be provided, 
and once small lots are thus universally doled out it 
will not be an insuperable difficulty to keep all con- 
sumers supplied, provided the railroad companies be 
A few boat 


not. overtaxed in other traflic directions. 





THE NEW ENTRY AT MINE NO. 5, KIMBERLY, MO. 


loads of anthracite, it is confidently expected, will be 
shipped to the northwest, but an adequate tonnage will 
not be forwarded to the Lake Superior country unless 
shippers, railroads and vesselmen combine their full 
resources to that end. With the loud call for anthra- 
cite from every consuming district it seems extremely 
unlikely that the lake region will be conceded supreme 
consideration. 

The easiness in the market noted 


bituminous coal 





AT THE MOUTHT OF A CROSS ENTRY. 


last week continues, gathering force day by day. As 
long as a mild type of weather lasts this easiness may 
linger, for the domestic consumer of fuel is not in the 
market; he was not only dissatisfied with the high 
range of values which prevailed two weeks ago, when 
the anthracite strike was formally ended, but he has 
noted the weakening tendencies since then and is waiting 
for minimum prices to be reached. This waiting pol- 
icy may be continued until the bottom of the coal bins 
shall be reached and if that state of exhaustion were 
to develop in conjunction with a little breezy tempera- 
ture the results would be disastrous to the buyers, both 
in the impossibility of procuring sufficient stocks of 
coal and in the exorbitant prices they would have to 
pay for the fuel obtained. Hence the present condition 
is scarcely more wholesome, even to the buyer, than was 
the period not long ago when the steam was on and 
values were up in the skies. There is no more buying 
by the average householder this week than the common- 
est kind of prudence would dictate. Even necessities 
are sometimes neglected in the wait for the expected 
lower quotations. The usual lament of the coal deal- 
ers is that their customers are not buying and will not 
buy until it is no longer possible to defer. Hence the 
weakness of the market for bituminous coal. 


But there is this fact to be considered: The main 


weakness lies in the circumstance that some coa] ig 
forced on the market by the inability of the owners to 
hold it. Car service regulations are exacting, and there 
was a fairly large tonnage on its way to Chicago or 
contracted for when the strike came to an end. Some 
of this still lingers on the borders of the city and as 





TRAIN OF 


BONANZA SEMIANTHRACITE 


NO. 20. 


FROM MINE 


long as it is here and unbought there is the element of 
lowering tendencies. Throughout the country, where 
there are no accumulations to worry the holder, the sit- 
uation is much stronger. Just how much values have 
depreciated in Chicago it is difficult to say, for prices 
have been and are irregular. Perhaps a reduction of 
50 cents in the values of bituminous coals would be a 
fair average from the highest point reached two or 
three weeks ago. 

Moreover, there are many coal men who believe that 
the present decline of values is only temporary. They 
point to the fact that some of the large producers are 
holding firmly to prices in all markets and under all 
conditions. The belief is widely held that it needs only 
a touch of winter to give to the market an entirely dif- 
ferent hue from that which it now wears. The railroad 
situation is very unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of the coal shipper. In this respect there is perhaps 
less complaint than there was two weeks ago, for wants 
are not now so great and the lack of fuel is not so 
manifest. But this easiness is occasioned not by the 
better facilities of the carriers but by the lesser pur- 
chase, and once demands grow the lack of transport- 
ing power will again become apparent. 

Coke is not showing the expected easiness. Almost 
the entire consumption is by the manufacturing inter- 
ests, whose needs go on week by week without interrup- 
tion; hence there is not the lull discernible in bitumin- 
ous coal. Coke is even a little more difficult to buy than 
it was a week ago and prices are a little higher. The 
menace of a shutdown of foundries and of furnaces 
confronts many manufacturers in the west because of 
the coke scarcity. Some contracting of coke for the 
first six months of 1903 is in progress on the basis of 
$3.50 to $4.50 at ovens, but spot coke sells readily at 
$9 or $10, ovens. 





THE OUTLOOK IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Demand from this terri- 
tory has been as active during the past week as at any 
time this season, and few years in recent times will 
show the record for October of this year. It is really 
in excess of the ability of the railroads to take care of 
the business in anything like satisfactory shape and 
operators are turning down orders because they are so 
far behind that they do not want to load up any fur: 
ther until they have been able to clean up some of the 
business now on their books. ‘The demand is active 
enough to give the miners work full time every day in 
the week, but owing to the car shortage none of the 
mines are working full time. While the car situation is 
reported somewhat easier in Kansas and Arkansas than 
earlier in the month, it is thought that the easement 18 
only temporary and at this point operators look for 
trouble in moving coal for the next thirty days and they 
say that the present trouble is more from lack of 
motive power than cars. 

Out through the country coal stocks are spotted. 
Some dealers who ordered early have full supplies, while 
others who delayed their orders have their bins nearly 
empty and are urging shipment of their orders. Fortu- 
nately the weather has been mild through the month, 
otherwise there would have been trouble in supplying 
consumers at many points in this territory. The de- 
mand is active alike for domestic and steam coal, and 
the railroads continue to be heavy users. Operators 
here look for fully as active a demand in November as 
they have had this month, ard their predictions made 
in the summer of a record breaking season this fall 
will likely be realized. Prices are firm all along the 
line, and if any change shall be made in prices during 
the next few weeks it will be in the way of an advance 
rather than a decline. 

There is less trouble with the miners now than at any 
previous time this season. In several districts of Mis- 
souri where they have had differences these have been 
adjusted and the miners have gone to work, and it 1s m 
only a few isolated cases that the mines are idle from 
strike troubles. The settlement of the anthracite strike 
will have no material effect in this territory lor -_ 
time, as there will likely be no noticeable amount oe 
hard coal coming this far west until about the first 0 
next year. 
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THE CENTRAL COAL @ COKE COMPANY. 


Lumber and Coal Development of the West and Southwest as Revealed in the Story of this Com- 
pany whose Operations Extend from Coast to Coast and from Canada to the Gulf—Por- 
trayal by the American Lumberman’s Pencil and Camera—Mines and Mining 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Indian Territory and Wyoming- Timber and 
Lumber Manufacture—Longleaf and Shortleaf Pines of Texas and 
Louisiana—Saw Mills of the First Class in Size and Equip- 
ment—Company’s History and Personnel. 


The “4 C’s’”—Central Coal & Coke Com- 

l a pany! What right has an institution 

& ° with such a title to special representation 

x in a journal devoted to the lumber inter- 

( - terests? The right of conquest and growth. 

Rooting its business in the mines of the 

west and south, it has grown upward and outward until 

it includes hundreds of square miles of the magnificent 

timber of the southwest, and its mills swell the lumber 
supply of half a continent. 


WESTERN DEVELOPMENT. 

The industrial development of that half of the great 
western continent which lies west of the Mississippi 
river began shortly after the days of 49. The discovery 
of gold in California drew thousands of eager seekers 
after wealth across the prairie lands of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado and the rough hewn 
roads of the mountain trails. Thousands perished, but 
many lived to plant the vanguard of civilization along 
the overland route to the nineteenth century El Dorado. 
These outposts were for a long time dependent upon wag- 
on trains for subsistence, but gradually the enterprise 
of the pioneers asserted itself and the nucleus of west- 
ern immigration set about to provide some means of 
maintaining life independent of what was sent to it 
from the agricultural districts of the east. 

Stock and grain offered the easiest solution and to 
these the attention of the early settlers turned. The 
results were beyond their wildest expectation and ere 
long a constant stream of grain and cattle flowed from 
west to east instead of vice versa. This progress was 
interrupted in a great measure by the civil war, but 
almost immediately resumed when the conflict was over. 
The first wild exodus was followed by a more conserva- 
tive movement, until in a short time ranch and farm 
houses dotted the choice locations of a large part of the 
western territory. 

The progress from this point was but a repetition of 
the settlement of the United States, except that the 
treeless plains of the west rendered the establishment 
of a civilization more difficult. Firewood was scarce 
and in some places almost impossible to obtain. ‘This 
was before the construction of the lines of railroad 
which now transect the western half of the Union. The 
question of fuel grew in importance as wayside inns 
grew into villages, villages into towns and towns into 
cities. Lines of glistening steel rails were constructed, 
connecting the more important towns with the markets 
of the east. Gradually the attention of the people was 
turned from the production of raw material to that of 
finished products, and it was at this stage of develop- 
ment that the need of an adequate supply of fuel was 
most keenly felt. 

The west is largely treeless, with great areas abso- 
lutely without surface supply of fuel. In order to meet 
the demand for this imperative adjunct of civilization 
some of those in whose hands the development of the 
West was intrusted turned their attention to the solu- 
tion of this problem. The result was the discovery and 
development of coal fields in a large number of the states 
Where other fuel had been overlooked in the distribution 
of nature’s gifts or had disappeared before great forest 
fires of the distant past. 

The companies that have been instrumental in fur- 
nishing this necessity to the west and the men who have 
been the means of opening up and working these stores 
of wealth furnish largely the foundation on which is 
built the history of western industrial development. The 
early progress was slow, but the continual pressure 
Stadually overcame the inertia of the great mass and 
today the results of the patient efforts of those who 
have had this matter in charge for years are seen in a 
country that not only is one of the greatest in produc- 
tion but is furnishing a large part of the natural prod- 
ucts and supplying the world with its riches. The one 
Great factor needed was found and developed. Black 








diamonds came to the assistance of the early struggler 
ond the future of the then new country was assured. 


R. H. KEITH—JOHN PERRY. 


The development of the western coal fields has been 
accomplished within the past forty years. Prior to that 
time but few attempts had been made to mine the rich 
coal veins of the west, nor was there a need for the fuel. 
With the demand came the men who took charge of the 
matter and who have been instrumental in carrying the 
development of the coal fields to their present position 
of importance, which is second to no other branch of 
commerce in the west. 

Some idea of the rapidity with which this industry 
has been developed can be gained from a comparative 
statement of the aggregate coal mined in 1899 and the 
amount produced during the earliest years of which a 
In 1868 there were 6,925 tons of 
coal mined in Wyoming; in 1899 the output of the 


record has been kept. 
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Wyoming mines aggregated 3,837,392 short tons, and 
the state now ranks third in the list of coal producing 
states west of the Mississippi river. 

Kansas, the second in tonnage of the western coal 
states, has had an equally rapid growth. In 1860 the 
total product of the Kansas mines amounted to 48,263 
short tons and in 1899 the coal production of this state 
aggregated 5,177,487 tons. The increase in the amount 
of coal mined in Kansas has been the greatest of any 
field in the western country. 

A like showing could be made of the growth of this 
industry in other western states, but the two examples 
cited are sufficient to show to what extent the under- 
ground riches of the fertile west have received atten- 
tion. 

It will be seen from this resume of the coal develop- 
ment that it has been synonymous with the growth of 
the western country. Many of the citizens of whom the 
west is justly proud has had a great deal to do with 








The Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Located on the corner of 9th and Walinut Streets. 


Portions of the First and Second Floors of the Building 


are occupied by the Offices of The Central Coal & Coke Company. 
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this work. Two of the best examples of this class of 
men are Richard H. Keith and John Perry, who have 
been prime movers in this work, and a part of whose 
energies is exemplified by the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, the largest mining and distributing coal com- 
pany in the west. Mr. Keith is president and general 
manager of the company at the present time, but Mr. 
Perry has severed his active connection with it, although 
still retaining an interest. 

Data of a personal nature is so interwoven with the 
developments of the company that in order thoroughly 
to understand the past with reference to this western 
giant it is necessary to know something of the men 
who formulated and carried to a successful issue the 
plans which have caused a partnership business to grow 
until it is the largest coal and lumber producing com- 
pany in the west. 

Richard H. Keith wore the gray during the ’60s and 
the end of the struggle at Vicksburg found him in pos- 
session of a colonel’s commission and a desire to con- 
tinue the fight. Upon refusal to sign parole he was 
committed to prison, but from this point he started on 
a western tour without the consent of his captors, land- 
ing in San Francisco with a hand satchel, a determina- 
tion to succeed and 10 cents in money. He invested the 
dime in a shine, registered, was assigned a room and 
ate supper. Several months later he returned to San 
Francisco, went to the Palace hotel, where he had for- 
merly registered, looked up his name, paid the old score 
and went to his room. His self-confidence told him on 
his first visit that he would return, and the same inde- 
pendent, confident nature has raised the penniless young 
wearer of the gray to a power among the lumber and 
coal industries of the west and south. The incident is 
given merely as a side light on this history of the prime 
promoter and founder of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. 

The Initiative of a Coal Business. 

Mr. Keith’s first active connection with the coal busi- 
ness was in 1871. For several years prior to that date 
he had been engaged in trading between Leavenworth, 
Kan., and New Mexico, and this was followed by a 
venture in dry goods for a year or so at Leavenworth. 
During the year mentioned, 1871, he opened a retail 
coal yard on Bluff street in Kansas City, Mo. It is hard. 
ly necessary to say that this was a small yard, but at that 
time the demand for fuel in Kansas City was only about 





one-tenth its present volume. The venture proved 
remunerative and the business gradually increased. 
Later in the year a partner was admitted and the part- 
nership of Mitchell & Keith was organized. This was 
during the latter part of 1871, and this firm was later 
succeeded by R. H. Keith & Co. 


The Stages of an Evolution. 

During the formative period the style of the firm 
name was changed several times before the present cor- 
portion—the Central Coal & Coke Company—was char- 
tered. In 1873 the partnership of Keith & Henry was 
formed and this business connection was continued 
until 1881, when the name was changed to Keith & 
Perry. Prior to the last mentioned change Mr. Keith 
had opened a coal mine at Godfrey, in Bourbon county, 
Kansas, and this mine was operated until the consolida- 
tion of the Keith & Perry interests in 1881. 

Out of this labyrinth of partnerships, firms and cor- 
porations was evolved the Keith & Perry Coal Com- 
pany, duly chartered by and operating under the laws 
of Missouri. This was in 1884. 

The combination of the individual interests repre- 
sented respectively by Mr. Keith and Mr. Perry was sin- 
gularly fortunate. One was essentially a seller of coals 
and the other a producer, although each had previously 
some experience in both ends of the business. 


John Perry, the Miner. 

Mr. Perry was born in Oxfordshire, England, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1850, and at the age of 19 came to this coun- 
try, where he was entered as a pupil in the great prac- 
tical school of western progress and development. He 
located at Fort Scott, Kan., at that time the terminus 
of what is now the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
railroad. Soon after reaching this point Mr. Perry be- 
came interested in mining coal and this was the begin- 
ning of a business career that aided largely in the de- 
velopment of southeastern Kansas and western Mis- 
souri. Mr. Perry continued to superintend the produc- 
tion of coal, while at the other end of the line Mr. 
Keith expended his energies in distributing to the com- 
pany’s various customers the product of the mines owned 
and operated by it. 

In 1888 the rapid advance of Kansas City toward her 
present commercial eminence and the increasing volume 
of business transacted by the company brought Mr. Perry 


1. Col. R. H. Keith's Office. 





to that city, and he has since that time made it his 
home. 

When the change of name was made from Keith & 
Perry to the Keith & Perry Coal Company the capital- 
ization was $800,000 and operations were continued un- 
der the company name with this capital until 1893, when 
the style of appellation was changed to the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, an incorporated concern, chartered un- 
der the laws of Missouri with an authorized capital of 
$3,000,000. The increase in the capital stock and the 
change in the name were practically the only changes 
of importance. Prior to this the operations of the 
company under the name of the Keith & Perry Coal 
Company had been a success in all parts of the terri: 
tory in which it solicited business, 

A better idea of the growth of the company can be 
gathered from the number of men employed and the ex- 
tent of the operations than from any other source. When 
the small retail yard was opened on Bluff street, Kan- 
sas City, Mr. Keith probably employed one or two men 
to assist him during busy seasons. After the forma- 
tion of the partnership of Mitchell & Keith this force 
was doubtless augmented by perhaps a half dozen more. 
The firm as R. H. Keith & Co. enlarged upon the opera- 
tions of its predecessors, and a few years later, after 
the opening of the mines in Kansas, it required three 
figures to express the size of the company’s pay roll, 
When the Keith & Perry interests were combined the 
value of the firm’s property and the number of em- 
ployees were about doubled. 


Capitalization and Coal Properties. 

In 1900 the capital stock was increased from $3,000,- 
000 to $3,700,000, the additional capital being used to 
purchase the property of the Sweetwater Coal Mining 
Company at Rock Springs, Wyo. The purchase of this 
mining property gave the company control of two of 
the largest mines in the west, capable of producing 
3,200 to 3,500 tons of coal daily, and employing between 
650 and 700 men throughout the year. 

The capital stock of the company was again aug- 
mented in April, 1902. This increase raised it to $7,000,- 
000, which is the present figure. At the time of the 
last. increase the bonded indebtedness of the company 
was raised from $904,000 to $2,500,000, and the funds 
realized from the sale of these additional bonds were 
used to purchase the mining properties of the Kansas 


2. & Room in the Civil Engineering Department. 3. Private Dining Room. 
4. Office of John A. Sargent, Traffic Manager. 5S. Private Office of J. C. Sherwood, Auditor. 


The Central Coal & Coke Company’s General Offices at Kansas City. 
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Charles Campbell, Vice President. John Perry, Late Vice President. 





Charles S. Keith, Assistant General Manager and John A. Sargent, Traffic Manager. J. C. Sherwood, Auditor. 
General Sales Agent. 








1. ¢, Hatch, Assistant General Sales Agent. David Mackie, Kansas City, Mo., W. C. Perry, General Counsel. 
Manager of Mines and Mining. 


The General Officers of The Central Coal & Coke Company, Headquarters Kansas City, Mo. 
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I. H. Fetty, Assistant General Lumber Sales Agent. 
Central Coal 4 Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


& Texas Coal Company and its allied companies. 

This makes the holdings of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company at the present time the largest of any operat- 
ing coal company in the west, and places it at the head 
of the western producers in the number of mines owned 
and operated, the amount of coal produced, railroad 
facilities, both as regards those owned by the company 
and the big lines of railroads which bring the import- 
ant towns and cities of the west and south into close 
connection. 


G. C. Pratt, 
General Lumber Sales Agent 
for Texas. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION. 

There is another branch of business in which the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company is a big factor and which 
has not been mentioned in the foregoing for the obvious 
reason that it deserves a separate head. This is the 
production of lumber, in which the company is rapidly 
forging to the front as a controlling power. 

Shortly after the Central Coal & Coke Company was 
ehartered the plant of the Bowie Lumber Company, at 
Texarkana, Ark., was purchased, and the sawing ma- 
chinery was changed from a circular to a band. In 
August, 1893, the ground for a new plant at that place 
was broken, and in January of the year following the 
new plant was ready for operation. This might well 
be termed the beginning of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company as a factor in the production of lumber. 

A second plant was constructed a few years later at 
Neame (Keith), La., and both plants were operated un- 
til the summer of the present year, when the Texarkana 
mill was torn to Carson, La., 
where it is now being put into position for opera- 
tion. In addition to this the company handles the prod- 
uct of the plant of the Louisiana & Texas Lumber Com- 
pany at Kennard, Tex., which is the largest mill in 
the south. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the company’s 
operations from its inception to date. The individual 
properties will be discussed later in detail. 


BRIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Of the men who have made this company what it is 
today there are perhaps no parallel examples of rec- 


down and moved 


Cc. C. Bradenbaugh, 
In Charge Lumber Department at 
Texarkana, Ark. 


ord. Mr. Keith was born at Lexington, Lafayette coun- 
ty, Mo., in 1842. His parents came from Virginia to 
western Missouri in 1839. The Keith family was and 
still is one of the first families of Virginia. 

Mr. Keith’s education began in the old Masonic col- 
lege at Lexington. At the age of 17 he left school to 
act as deputy clerk of the circuit and probate courts 
and recorder of deeds for Pettis county, Missouri. These 
duties he continued to discharge until 19 years of age. 
His late career as a soldier and the outline particulars 
of his trip to and stay on the Pacific coast have previ- 
ously been related. After a varied experience in Cali- 
fornia he returned to Missouri. 

Mr. Keith is now 60 years of age, but is hale and 
strong. He is more actively engaged in_ busi- 
ness now than ever before; is president of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company and 
the same position with the Louisiana & Texas Lum- 
ber Company, aside from being interested in a large 
number of other enterprises, individually and in con- 


occupies 


nection with others. 


THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 

This department of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany is presided over by Charles S. Keith, who also acts 
vs assistant general manager for the company. A man who 
has the supervision of the distribution of about 22,000 tons 
of coal and 750,000 feet of lumber each day necessarily 
has a task of no small magnitude on his hands. This 
is the amount of coal and lumber produced by the com- 
pany, and convincing evidence of its sale lies in the 
fact that the mines are working full time when supplied 
with the necessary number of cars, and that the lumber 
stocks at the producing points show signs of losing 
ground, notwithstanding the mills are being operated at 
their full capacity. 

Those in charge of any department necessarily tinge 
it with their personality and this feature is true in 
this instance. During the past few years the sales have 
increased at a rapid ratio, especially with respect to 





B. B. Lee, 
Traveling Lumber Sales 
Agent. 

the amount of lumber sold. For the fiscal year ending 
June 1, 1902, the company disposed of over 110,000,000 
feet of lumber, compared with a little over 12,000,000 
in 1897, and during the present year the amount of 
lumber and timber distributed by the sales office will 
aggregate close to 180,000,000 feet. 

In the lumber business Mr. Keith’s efforts are sec- 
onded by those of I. H. Fetty, assistant to the general 
sales agent. 

I. C. Hatch assists Mr. Keith in handling the big coal 
tonnage the company sells each month. 

John A. Sargent is traffic manager and exercises a 





John F. Bruce, 
Traveling Lumber Sales Agent. 


Ransom Griffin, 
Traveling Lumber Sales Agent. 


————__ 





R. E. Browne, Chief Clerk Lumber Sales Department. 


general superintendency of the traffic business. 

The car service for the company is in charge of C, 
Kk. Madrelle, with offices at Kansas City. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company is a western or- 
ganization and, with the exception of the lumber shipped 
to eastern states, operates throughout the great west. 
This half of the United States is divided into districts 
or territories, and each is provided with a sales office 
which acts in connection with the main office at Kansas 
City. These territories are in charge of district sales 
agents and are divided as follows: 

The territory lying west of the Colorado & Southern 
railway in Colorado, all points in Wyoming north to the 
boundary line, with the exception of Deadwood, S. D., 
and thence to the Pacific coast, have been placed in 
charge of I’. P. Gridley, assistant general sales agent, 
with sales office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. E. Cooper has the territory north of the Kansas 
and Missouri state lines, including Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota as far west as Deadwood, 
S. D., and his territory also inciudes points on the 
Colorado & Southern line in Colorado. This point was 
formerly in charge of F. Richardson, recently resigned, 
whose position Mr. Cooper has taken. 

The territory bounded by the main line of the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf railroad on the south, compris- 
ing parts of Oklahoma and Indian Territory; north of 
the ’Frisco in Arkansas, including Kansas and Missouri 
east to the Mississippi river, and following the north- 
ern boundary lines of these states west to Colorado, is 
in charge of A. P. Moore, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. 

The southern territory, embracing Texas, Louisiana, 
Mexico, parts of Oklahoma and Indian Territory south 
of the main line of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf rail- 
road; Arkansas south of Poteau, including Memphis, 
Tenn., is presided over by E. B. Carrigan, assistant 
general sales agent, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

The eastern lumber trade is handled by the general 
sales agent direct, as is also the export trade from the 
lumber mills. 

It will be seen from the above that there is no part 
of the western half of the United States that is not 
covered by this distribution of power and authority. 
This division of labor enables the company to reach all 
parts through the district agents, who are on terms cf 
personal intimacy with the heaviest buyers in their re- 
spective districts. The results of this system have been 
extremely satisfactory, as is shown by the annual 
returns from the offices enumerated. 

The extent of the lumber business transacted by this 
company in the United States is shown by the schedule 
given below. The period covered by these transactions 





Harry C. Page, 
Traveling Lumber Sales Agent. 
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1. Office of Charles S. Keith, General Sales Agent and Assistant General Manager. 
2. Stenographers’ Room, Lumber Sales Department, Kansas City, Mo. 











1. Office I. H. Fetty, Assistant General Sales Agent, Lumber Department, Kansas City, Mo. 
2. A Room in the Auditing Department at Kansas City, Mo. 





Office Views, The Centrai Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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is from June 1, 1896, until June 1, 1902, and this lum- 
ber was all cut and shipped from the company’s mills; 
it does not take into account the amount purchased 
annually from small mills, which in the course of a 


twelve months represents many million feet. During 


the time stated the Central Coal & Coke Company has 
shipped lumber to the various states as given below: 


To Indian Territory and Ok- Colorado, 520. 
lahoma, 2,310 cars. Arkansas, 292. 
Indians 04. New Mexico, 55. 
lilinois 4. Wisconsin, 510. 
Jowa, 979. Old Mexico, 302. 

Kansas, 3,785. Utah, 1. 
Minnesota, 27. Wyoming, 20. 
Missouri, 5,558. Canada, 14. 
Nebraska, 1,231. Louisiana, 224. 
Michigan, 37. Massachusetts, 44. 
New York, 6. Tennessee, 1. 
Ohio, 773. Kentucky, 1. 
ennsylvania, 168. West Virginia, 2. 
Texas, 3,009. South Dakota, 3. 
This makes a total of over 21,060 cars since the com- 








pany has entered the lumber field, and this does not in- 
ciude the purchases from small mills, the lumber ex- 
ported or the sales locally, which would increase the 
amount materially. 

Lumber Sales Agents. 

There are six traveling salesmen employed in the 
work of distributing the lumber manufactured by the 
Central Coal & Coke Company’s mills. These men are 
given individual territories, and their work is separate 
from that of the men engaged in selling coal. 

B. B. Lee is assigned to the territory lying between 
Kansas City, Independence, Liberty and Kearney, Mo., 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

Harry C. Page makes all the important towns in 
Illinois and all points in Iowa east of Des Moines. 

John F. Bruce has the territory north of the Missouri 
river, and Kansas, as well as all towns on the Union 
Pacific to the north. 

Ransom Griffin is given the territory of Indiana ex- 
clusively. 

G. C. Pratt is general agent for Texas, with head- 
quarters in the Linz building at Dallas. 

W. E. Cooper covers all points in Kansas south of the 
main line of the Union Pacific railroad and all points 
in southwest Missouri. 

The Commissary. 

Mention will be made of the various stores or com- 
missary departments maintained by the company. These 
etores are operated by it at the various producing points. 
The cuts and illustrations show on what scale they are 
maintained and incidentally something of the charac- 
teristics of their surroundings. They are all operated 





as branches of one house, with the general office at Kan- 
sas City. The local storekeepers report daily to 
the general store manager—Thomas Mackie—but they 
are given more latitude in the matter of executive au- 
thority than generally is conceded those occupying such 
positions. 

These stores are operated for the purpose of supply- 
ing the employees of the company with anything in the 
way of material necessities they may desire. The local 
managers buy stock that is best suited to their respec- 
tive territories and the matter of its selection is left 





The Late C. W. Goodlander, 
Former Vice President of The Central Coal & Coke Co. 


almost entirely with them, though their actions in the 
premises are subject to the approval of the general store 
manager. All vegetables, fruits etc. are purchased by 
the local manager on the best terms they can be ob- 
tained, and are usually bought from the truck growers 
ef the surrounding country. 

The variety of stock handled embraces almost every- 
thing offered on the market. Naturally this cannot all 


ee 


be carried in stock at each store, and orders for goods 
which are not kept in stock are usually forwarded to 
Kansas City and supplied by the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is nothing too small, nothing too large, to 
be supplied by this department, and an o:der for a 50- 
cent article receives the same painstakiny attention as 
an order for half a dozen cars of steel, 01 something of 
like value. 

‘The operations of this company, embracing the greater 
part of the western half of the Union and employing 
men of all nationalities, conditions and tastes, make the 
purchasing department’s books bear resemblance to those 
of a world’s supply house. To illustrate this a sample 
day has been selected, and it is a surprising showing of 
the extent to which this company furnishes supplies and 
the diversity of its business along the lines mentioned, 

Assistant General Store Manager J. H. Morrison made 
up the following list: One car steel rails; one car 
blasting powder; one car railroad spikes; one gas plant, 
complete, size not specified; one automatic pump; ma- 
chinist and carpenter tools; mining fuse; one dozen 
ladies’ hats, trimmed; 40 pounds of 
5,000 screws; iron bars for mining machines ete. Mixed 
with these orders were calls for special bits of household 
furnishings, sweetmeats and a dozen other things too 
numerous for individual mention. 

This department enables the miners to buy at a rea- 
sonable price anything they desire and it is delivered 
to them within the shortest time possible from the date 
the order is received. 


tobacco ; 


THE MISSOURI & LOUISIANA RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


This railroad company and the property it represents 
are an adjunct of the Central Coal & Coke Company. The 
officers of the railroad are practically the same as those 
of the coal company proper. For operative reasons and 
on account of future operations and extensions the road 
has been so named. 

The general offices of the railroad company are lo- 
cated in the Keith & Perry building, Kansas City, Mo. 
The officers are: R. H. Keith, president; Charles S. 
Keith, vice president and general manager; EK. R. Riley, 
secretary and treasurer; J. C. Sherwood, auditor; W. 
C. Perry, general attorney, all of whom have offices at 
the place and in the building stated. 

The rolling stock of the Missouri & Louisiana rail- 
road consists of seven locomotives, standard gage, 200 
logging cars and 200 coal cars, all of which are in ae- 








Birdseye View of the Stock Yard and Dressed Storage Sheds. 


At Corner in The Central Coal & Coke Company’s Lumber Yard at Neame, La. 





























A Birdseye Uiew of the Big Saw Mill Plant at Kennard.—Log Pond in the Distance. The Dry Kitn, Showing Cars Awaiting Admittance to the Dry Kitn Rooms - Sorting Shed in Rear. 
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Unloading Logs They Strike the Water with a Force Which Causes Them to Float Away. Something of the Magnitude of This Plant can be Gathered from the Perspective Uiew in This Cat. 





Snap Shots at the The Central Coal §& Coke Company’s Mammoth Saw Mill Plant at Kennard, Texas. 
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J.J. Day, 
Planing Mill Foreman, Kennard. 


tive operation. The miieage, embracing a total of 
about 100 miles, is divided as follows: 

The line from Bevier, Mo., where connection is made 
with the Burlington railroad to Excello, where the Wa- 
bash is reached, gives a total of thirty miles in north 
Missouri. The trains on this road are run on special 
schedule, the line having been built and operated for the 
purpose of handling the output of the coal mines in that 
section. 

The railroad company operates a line from Poteau, I. 
T., to Bonanza, Ark., a distance of twenty miles, in- 
cluding branches. This line handles freight business 
only and was constructed for the purpose of hauling 
the coal from the company’s mines in the territory 
traversed, 

From Neame, La., to Camp Folk., La., a distance of 
twenty miles, including branches, the company operates 
u logging road which was built for the purpose of sup- 
plying the Neame mill with timber. This road con- 
nects at Neame with the Kansas City Southern, and 
in addition to supplying the plant at Neame with logs 
is used in handling lumber into and out of the terri- 
tory mentioned. 

.The railroad company has under course of construc- 
tion fifteen miles of road from Burt to Carson, with 
five miles in operation. Trains are run on special 
schedule and connect with the Kansas City Southern 
near Carson. ‘This line is being built for the purpose 
of handling timber and lumber from and to the mill 
located at Carson. 

The operation of these roads gives the Central Coal 
& Coke Company an advantage over competitors, as it 
is thus enabled to handle freight in a manner that other 
operators cannot be assured of from the operating lines 
in the districts in which they are producing coal. 

Operating under a special charter, the railroad com- 
pany is enabled to construct whatever mileage may be 
necessary, and the road will in time grow as the vari- 
ous districts are opened up. 

It is the logical outcome of the old style logging 
roads, many of which have since been extended and ab- 
sorbed by trunk lines. Instead of building a tempor- 
ary affair, the Central Coal & Coke Company has chosen 
the wiser course of constructing a standard gage line 
and under its charter it has the privilege of handling 
freight and passenger traffic when the country through 
which the roads have been built shall offer such business. 


LUMBER. 


Attention has been called to the magnitude of this 
part of the operations of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany in the chapter devoted to the sales department. 
The extent of the company’s operations in the coal in- 
dustry necessarily represents a greater investment of 
capital than the lumber end of the business. Notwith- 
standing this fact, were a disposition to be made of all 
coa] properties the lumber part of its operations would 
be noteworthy, not only on account of their magnitude 
but owing to the manner in which the finished product 
is obtained. 

At the present time the company is operating only 
two mills, although preparations are being made to 
move the machinery formerly used at Texarkana to Car- 
son, La., where it will be set up and the saws given a 
taste of the genuine longleaf yellow pine owned by the 
company in that section. The mills being operated 
now are two in number, as stated. One of these is lo- 
cated at Kennard, Tex., in the shortleaf district, and 
the other at Neame, La., in the heart of the longleaf 
belt. 

The mills as now operated turn out an average of 
at least 500,000 feet daily, 3,000,000 a week and between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet a month, which will make 
the yearly capacity about 180,000,000 feet. Before the 
year shal] have passed, however, the additional mill to 





A. MacTavish, 
Land Agent. Kennard. 





George T. Schnell, 
Mill Foreman, Kennard. 


be constructed, together with the increase in the cutting 
power of the Kennard mill, will give the company be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 feet additional each day. 
Not only are the mills cutting this amount of lumber 
but it is being sold, if anything, faster than it is be- 
ing cut. The stock on hand at the mill yards is from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet below the usual amount kept 
on hand. At the Kennard mill there is of course no 
precedent by which to measure the amount of stock as 





i Nd 
F. A. Love. 
Superintendent, Kennard Mill Plant. 
compared with any former period, as that mill has been 
in operation only a few months. 

TEXAS. 

“Do you want a stop over at Lufkin?” is a question 
frequently asked by conductors on either the Cotton 
Belt or the Houston, East & West Texas railway, when 
nearing the latter point. “You see, so many of our 


passengers stop over there in order to make a trip over 
the Eastern Texas railway to Kennard to see the 
mill plant of the Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company. 
It is the largest in the world.” 

There is only one term that can be used to describe 
the mill plant: It is the largest in every respect: of 
any mill in the south, From the endless chain log 
haul-up to the dressed lumber shed wherein the product 
of the planer is stored, the justification for this term 
is in evidence. In order to avoid the repetition of it 
it is to be understood at the outset that it applies to 
everything not otherwise designated. As large as the 
plant is, however, there is no sense of clumsy bulkiness 
in evidence. Everything has been built on a gigantic 
scale, yet symmetrical proportions have been maintained, 

Kennard is located twenty-seven miles west of Lufkin, 
on the Eastern Texas railway. This road was built 
for the purpose of opening up the country in that sec- 
tion and for the development of its timber resources, 
The road traverses a tract of country to the west of 
Lufkin that bears on its surface some of the finest 
shortleaf pine timber to be found anywhere in the south. 
The company owns 170,000 acres of this land. The 
timber map of Texas shows this point is only a short 
distance from the western boundary line of the pine 
district. At the point indicated the pine forests are 
lost in the heavy growth of hardwoods, comprising oaks, 
pecans and similar woods. 

The construction of this line of railroad opened up a 
section of country rich in timber resources, but which 
were beyond the reach of the manufacturer prior to its 
completion. It is the intention of the company to com- 
plete the road to a junction with the International & 
Great Northern at Crockett. When this shall have been 
done it will form an outlet for the product of the Ken- 
nard mill to the north and west. The road itself will 
form an important connecting line between the south- 
eastern and the northern portions of Texas. It has 
not been a great while since there was a saying in 
effect that it was necessary in “making” Texas towns to 
go and return on the same road, but that day is rap- 
idly passing. The short connecting cross lines now 
being constructed are rendering it much easier to go 
from point to point. Especially is this true of the lind 
just mentioned, which will form one of the most im- 
portant lines in the network of railroads now passing 
through the Lone Star state. 

The Eastern Texas railway was completed in De- 
cember, 1901, and the first train from Lufkin reached 
Kennard on the 2lst day of that month. The mill 
was about half completed at that time, and most of 
the machinery now used was installed after the date 
mentioned. After the completion of the Eastern Texas 
railway work on the mill progressed rapidly and on 
May 20, 1902, the trial run of the mill was made. 
The material for the mill buildings was manufactured by 
the builders on or near the mill site. A brick kiln 
was started which furnished brick for the dry kilns as 
well as for the foundation of the mill proper, the supports 
for the boilers and for other purposes. The lumber and 
timber used in constructing the saw mills, planing mill 





The Dressed Lumber Shed of The Central Coal & Coke Company at Kennard, Texas. 
This is the Largest Shed for Storing Dressed Lumber in the South. 
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The Big Corliss 


Side View of Rough Stock Shed at Kennard, Tex. 





The Chain Conveyors Which Also Stack the Lumber in Dry Kiin Cars. Ain Alley in the Rough Stock Yard at Kennard, Tex. 


Various Features of The Central Coal & Coke Company’s Lumber Manufacturing Plant at Kennard, Texas. 
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A Solid Row of Matching Machines. 
This is a Good Illustration of the Size of the Planer at Kennard, Texas. 


and other necessary buildings were cut by a portable saw 
mill, as was considerable of the lumber used in con 


structing houses for workmen. 


The Mill Plant. 

The mill is the property of the Louisiana & Texas 
Lumber Company. ‘The officers of this company are the 
same as those of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
with one or two minor exceptions. The output of the 
mill is handled by the sales department of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company in connection with the lumber 
from the latter’s plant at Neame and the stock left from 
the Texarkana mill. 

The logs are hauled from the woods to the log pond 
by the Eastern Texas railway. 

Spurs are built from the main line to the point 
where the log choppers are at work, and cars are placed 
and removed by the railroad company as desired. There 
are three standard gage engines assigned to this work 
and they are kept employed supplying the mill with the 
requisite amount of logs. The logging crews live at the 
mill plant and ride to their places of employment each 
day on the logging trains. The spurs mentioned pene- 
trate only a short distance into the heavily wooded 
country, but are being extended as fast as the timber is 
cut in their immediate vicinity. At present these spurs, 
four in number, which branch off from either side of 
the main track, aggregate only 64 miles after four 
months’ operation. 

The log pond is large enough to store logs sufficient 
to operate the mills for five or six weeks when filled. 
There is usually enough kept in the pond to run the 
mill three weeks. The switches run on either side of 
the pond and logs can be dumped from two trains at 
the same time. The pond, covering 160 acres, was 
formed by damming a small! stream, and this insures a 
plentiful supply of water throughout the year. Four 
to six men are employed in keeping the mill supplied 
with logs and these men also keep the bottom of the 
pond clear of “sinkers’—logs whose specific gravity is 
greater than that of water and which in consequence 
sink to the bottom of the lake—for this body of water 
should be termed a lake and not a pond. 

The logs are taken from the lake by a rapidly moving 
endless chain conveyor. There are three log decks to be 
kept supplied with cutting stock—one for each band 
saw and one for the rosser which prepares the stock for 
the Wickes gang saw. Keeping the directions to the 
right and left as the logs enter the mills, the machinery 
is located in the following manner: On the right is the 
long log carriage for the band saw, with its usual equip- 
ment; on the left is the rosser used in preparing the 
logs for the Wickes gang saw and the short carriage 
band saw. After passing through the rosser the logs 
are conveyed by live rolls to a stationary platform 
where they await their turn at the gang saw. The 
smaller band side, or the saw used in cutting the 
shorter logs—logs not over twenty feet long—is placed 
directly opposite its mate, as is customary in a double 
band mill. There are two 12-saw edgers used to care 
for the side cuts of the band saws and these also are 
brought into service in trimming the sap boards from 
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the gang saw. The edgers are located just inside the 
line of live rolls that carry the slabs to the conveyor 
and are also used in caring for the timbers from the 
band saws. The trimmers, two in number, are to the 
left and at the side of the buildings. They cut from g 
to 40 feet, and are operated by levers from a cage 
placed over the line of live conveyors. 

The scene is one of great animation. The long lines 
of live rolls and swiftly moving conveyors give the im. 
pression of a huge animated monster. There is a never 
ceasing stream of lumber flowing from each band saw, 
znd this is augmented by the output of the gang saw, 
which is capable of cutting three logs at a time. A large 
part of the lumber for the latter passes directly from 
the gang saws to the trimmer, and from there is carried 
on and on until it is finally deposited in the cars for 
the dry kilns. One is never certain just what direction 
a piece of lumber is to take. A touch on a lever has 
the effect of diverting it from a certain course to gne 
in an entirely different direction. The lumber passing 
through the edgers strikes a table of swiftly revolving 
live rolls, which give it impetus sufficient to carry it to 
the conveyors which pass under or through the trim. 
mers, and by this route out of the building to the first 
sorting shed. The saw mill building proper is 90 feet 
wide by 486 feet long, and every foot of this immense 
space is necessary to care for the product of the swiftly 
revolving saws. The band saws have a capacity of about 
75,000 feet each and the gang saw is capable of produe- 
ing 100,000 feet of inch lumber daily, which gives this 
mill a daily output of 250,000 feet, log scale, now. After 
it shall have been in operation a while longer this will 
be increased materially. 

The gang sawed lumber is given automatically first 
to one edger and then to the other. This is done so 
that a congestion shall not result from an endeavor to 
make one edger take care of the product of the gang 
saw in addition to that of the band. 

The trimmer for the band saw that cuts the short 
logs is equipped with ten saws, each of which moves 
downward at the touch of a lever, while the trimmer 
for the long side has fourteen saws operated in 
the same manner. The ends cut from the lumber drop 
directly into the refuse conveyor and are carried to the 
burner. 

As stated, after passing through the trimmers. the 
finished product is conveyed to the sorting shed. Up to 
this time, except by the men who feed the trimmers, the 
lumber has hardly been touched by human hands. As it 
comes from the trimmers that part of the cut destined 
for the dry kilns is transferred by men stationed for 
that purpose to the second set of conveyors, which 
carry it to the car to which it is assigned, where it is 
automatically stacked and, as soon as the car is full, 
is conveyed to the dry kilns. The yard stock is allowed 
to drop into a different set of transfers, which carry it 
out into the sorting shed, where it is graded and from 
which it is hauled to the yard and stacked. 


The Dry Kilns. 


Three dry kiln rooms have been completed and are 
now in operation, and two more are in course of con 
struction. These rooms are built of brick throughout, 





A Bank of Surfacers at The Central Coal & Coke Company’s Planer, Kennard, Texas. 
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1. One of the Rough Stack Sheds Where Lumber is Stored After Passing Through the Dry Kiin. 
2. Interior Flooring Shed Used for Housing the Product of the Neame (La.) Planing Mill. 








1. Loaded Car on the Way to the Big Graham Dry Kiin at Kennard, Texas. 
2. The Big Shed Where the Lumber is Sorted after Leaving the Dry Kiln at Kennard, Texas. 


“4 C’s’’ Storage Sheds and Dry Kiins at Neame, La. and Kennard, Texas. 
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and are Globe kilns, of the Graham patent type. The 
rooms are without floors, the cars being run in on 
skeleton tracks. Heat is supplied by large sheet iron 
drums, the furnace part of which is lined with fire 
brick. ‘There is one of these hot air producers under 
each line of track, which gives three to each room. 
There is a furnace at each end of the drums and this 
enables the firemen to keep an even heat day and night. 

The kilns are protected from fire in the main by a 
wide fire space which separates them from the other 
buildings. As an additional precaution they have been 
equipped with steam pipes and perforated water pipes, 
so that a blaze could be extinguished almost instantly 
should one occur. After being taken from the kilns the 
cars containing the lumber are left standing on an open 
fire space which separates the dry kilns from the sec- 
ond sorting shed, where the lumber is carefully graded 
and loaded on hand trucks. After the second inspection 
the lumber is taken to the rough sheds and stored until 
it is needed at the planer. 

There are now two of these rough sheds in service and 
a third is being built. They will hold 1,000,000 feet of 
rough stock each. They are 60 feet wide by 400 feet 
long. ‘The lumber is stacked between uprights which 
hold it in place and prevent warping. 

The Planer. 

The planing mill is in keeping with the remainder of 
this mammoth plant. Matchers, resaws, planers and 
molding machines are each given separate places in the 
huge shed which protects them from the weather. The 
various machines operated at this plant are capable of 
turning out 300,000 feet of finished material daily, and 
that without crowding the capacity of a single machine. 

There is a bank of matching machines, ten in number, 
which take the product of the resaws located at the 
northern end of the building and reduce it to finished 
ceiling or flooring. At the opposite end of the building 
are located the matching and molding machines, as well 
as several auxiliary resaws. 

The planer has not yet been equipped with all the 
labor saving devices that the company intends to install. 
The back of the building is to be fitted up with a sorter 
much on the order of the one now in use at the saw mill. 
At present there are ten swinging cut-off saws imme- 
diately back of the principal machinery, and it is the 
intention of the company to install the sorting tables 
and conveyors just back of these saws. Under the pres- 
ent arrangements the finished lumber is taken from the 
machines, loaded on hand trucks and carried by these to 
the dressed lumber shed, which is lceated just back of 
the planer building proper, with a track for loading 
cars between the two buildings. The work of transfer- 
ring the lumber from the planer to the shed will be done 
by machinery as soon as it can be put in. 

The planer building is 150 feet wide and 450. feet 
long. The dressed lumber shed is capable of holding 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
pictures of this shed show an immense amount of 
unoccupied space, although there was over 3,000,000 
feet of lumber in it when they were taken. 

Six large exhaust fans are used to take the shavings 
and sawdust from the machines. Three of these are 
single 80-inch fans, two are single 50-inch and the other 


is a single 60-inch. After supplying the furnaces which 
are used at the planer the remainder of the shavings 
and sawdust is driven through a blow pipe to the edge 
of the forest, nearly a quarter of a mile distant, where 
it is burned. The “cyclone” with connecting pipe forms 
a veritable network of pipes, closely resembling a still. 
There are, of course, individual pipes to each machine 
which collect the shavings ete. This collection is gath- 
ered in the cyclone, from which are two exits, one lead- 
ing to the furnaces with a percentage valve which con- 
trols the amount of fuel to be supplied the boilers, and 
the other a blind trail which returns the dust and shav- 
ings to the cyclone, where they again pass through the 
pipe leading either to the furnaces or the woods. This 
pipe is put in as a safety precaution, to lessen the possi- 
bility of clogging the main exhaust. 
Power. 

The power provided to run the machinery is in keep- 
ing with the general character of the plant. The engine 
used at the saw mill is a 1200-horse power Corliss with 
38-inch bore and 60-inch stroke. Steam for running 


. this monster is furnished by nine automatically fed 


tubular 60-inch by 22-foot boilers. The band or drive 
wheels are 27 feet in diameter, one of which has a 46- 
inch and the other a 60-inch face. This machinery is 
used to operate the saw mill only. 

That in use at the planer, while not so large as the 
power just described, is entirely ample. Five boilers. 
of the same type as those mentioned, are used to fur- 
nish steam for the 800-horse power Corliss engine which 
drives the planing machinery. This engine is a 30x50- 
inch affair, of the Filer & Stowell make, as is all the 
power machinery used at this plant. 

NEAME. 

The mill at Neame, or, as the place was formerly 
called, Keith, has been in operation for about four years. 
In that time it has cut an average of between 40,000,000 


and 50,000,000, log scale, feet each year. Owing to 
the quality of timber obtainable at this plant much of 
it is being used now, as in the past, in supplying the 
demand for railway timbers, as well as for building tim. 
bers of all descriptions. Of late years a larger part of 
the product has been utilized to satisfy the railway 
demands. This has come not only from the roads en. 
gaged in building new lines but from repair and con- 
struction shops as well. The transverse strength of long- 
leaf renders it especially serviceable when used for 
car sills. The sales department of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company is besieged with inquiries for stock of 
this descripticn. It is obtainable in quantities and 
of a quality from the longleaf pines of Louisiana that 
bars competition from other sources. Several carloads 
of these timbers are made and shipped every day by 
the Neame mill. 

The general outlines of the plant itself bear a close 
resemblance to those of the big Kennard factory. The 
saw mill, dry kilns and planer form the three points 
of a triangle. 

The Saw Mill. 


This is a combination circular and band mill, the out- 
put being in the neighborhood of 155,000 feet, log scale, 
daily. The two saws are supplemented by a double edger 
and trimmer, which takes care of the product of both. 
Stock destined for the kiln and yard is carried by live 
rolls and chain conveyors through the trimmer to the 
sorting shed. That part of the cut which is to be given 
kiln treatment is placed on Graham lumber stackers, 
From this time until it is removed from the drying 
rooms it is handled only in dry kiln car lots. 

The yard stock is carried by live rolls a short distance 
to the west, where it drops on a table of endless con- 
veyors and passes slowly through a shed open on both 
sides. As the lumber passes to this table it is graded 
and then loaded on one of the’ many wagons used to 





A Yellow Pine Forest near Neame, La., in the Central Coal & Coke Company's Timber. 
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The Saw Mill at Neame, La.—It Looks Busy and is Just as Active as the Picture Suggests. 
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Views of The Central Coal & Coke Company’s Big Saw Mill Plant at Neame, La. 
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J. W. Hobby, 
Planing Mill Foreman. 


A. C. Somers, 
Saw Mill Foreman. 


haul the yard stock to destination. In this manner 
yard stock is handled only once before being piled in 
place to season. 

jack of the dry kiln is the sorting shed, where the 
stock from the kiln is sorted and graded and from 
which point it is taken to the rough lumber shed sev- 
eral hundred yards to the rear, to be stored until its 
time comes to pass through the planer. 

The railroad and other timbers, ties ete. are allowed 
to pass out over the live rolls until the swinging cut- 
off saw at the tail of the mill is reached, where they 
are reduced to the desired length. If the stock is to be 
shipped in the rough it is then allowed to proceed to 
a point on the timber platform where the car is in 
waiting and is taken from the rolls and transferred to 
the car. When it is necessary to furnish sized or 
dressed stock the timbers are passed through a Fay 
sizer located at the tail of the mill. This sizer is 
capable of receiving any timber up to 14x30. After 
passing through this machine other rolls carry the tim- 
bers to the place of embarkment. 

The dry kilns at Neame are the same type as those 
in use at Kennard—Globe kilns of the Graham patent. 
They are three in number and have a combined daily 
capacity of 125,000 feet. Each kiln has two tracks on 
which the lumber for the planer rests during the dry- 
ing process. The story of how the lumber fares after 


leaving the kilns has been told. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURE. 


Where a band and a circular saw are used in the 
same mill the better class of logs are given to’the band 
saw, while the longer and poorer grades fall to the 
treatment of the circular. The reason for this dis- 
position is due to the fact that the width of a cut made 
by a band saw is only about one-half that of the cir: 
Naturally in cutting high grade logs the band 
saw is preferably used. 

Most of the timbers cut by the Neame mill, especially 
the extra long pieces, are the product of the circular 
saw, which is due in a measure to the length of the car- 
riage used and also to the fact that timbers can be 
cut much more quickly by the circular than by the 
band saw. 

In discussing the individuality of the band and the 
circular with respect to cutting ability, the test runs 
made at Neame, showing the capacity of the saws in 
question, is interesting. On September 30, 1901, a 
test cut was made with the band saw used at this mill. 
In a run of 11 hours, using 453 logs, this saw cut 113,- 
519 feet, log scale, or 130,546 feet of inch and 2-inch 
lumber. The total cut for the day of both band and 
circular was 207,613 feet, log scale. A test of the capac- 


cular. 


ity of the circular saw was made on October 19 of the 
same year. For an 11-hour run, using 571 logs, this saw 
made a record of 175,662 feet, log scale, for the day, 
the entire output for that day being 229,622 feet, log 
seale. It will be seen from the number of logs used 
that there was no selection, as the average extension 
was less than 500 feet to each log. 

The records of this mill show that during the fiscal 
year of 1902—ending June 1—the mill was operated a 
total of 2923 days and made an average cut of 153,038 
feet, log scale, the total cut for the year being 51,511,- 
249 feet. For the fiscal year ending May 31, 1901, 
the mill was operated 285} days, producing an aver- 
age of 139,881 feet. The industry of the new man- 
agement is seen from the foregoing figures, as the rec- 
ord for 1902 was made under the administration of H. 
H. Folk. 

The Neame mill supplied a large part of the 14,000,- 
000 feet of railway timber and lumber furnished to 
Mexican railways last year. In addition to this, the 
Central Coal & Coke Company shipped to Liverpool 
3,000,000 feet of lumber cut by the Neame plant. 

About 40 percent of the output of this mill is timber 
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for both export and domestic consumption. A large 
part of the lumber and timbers used by the ’Frisco 
road in making the extensions to that system has been 
furnished by the Central Coal & Coke Company from 
the Neame plant. The extension of the ’Frisco system 
in Indian ‘Territory and Oklahoma during the past 
few years has been on a grand scale, and the amount 
of timbers used in building these additions to that 
road system has been enormous. This road has 700 
miles of additional construction on hand at the present 
time, and the Central Coal & Coke Company will fill 
a large part of the orders for the bridge and building 
timbers. The company makes a specialty of taking 
large contracts for timbers of this description, most 
of which are produced from Louisiana longleaf pine. 
The Planer. 

The planer is located to the west of the saw mill at 
a distance of about 150 yards. While it is not so large 
nor so well equipped as the plant at Kennard, it is capa- 
ble of handling on an average of 175,600 feet of lumber 
daily. The planer is equipped with three Fay matchers 


At ‘'4 C’s’’ Timber Scene in the Longleaf District in the Vicinity of Neame, La. 
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with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet each; two Woods 
matchers which will produce 18,000 feet each; two 
Woods molders with an average output of 9,000 feet a 
day; two sizers; two resaws and other auxiliary machin- 
ery. Power for the planer is furnished by an Allis. 
Chalmers engine, fed by three tubular boilers 48-inches 
by 24 feet. The fuel used at both the saw mill engine 
and the planer is the shavings and sawdust which are 
collected by exhaust fans and fed to the flames as needed. 
The engine which drives the saw mill machinery is of 
the same type but of greater power, having a 24-inch 
stroke by 36-inch drive. 

The spur leading to the timber platform passes near 
the platform in the rear of the planer, and a track has 
been built close to this so that the car floor is on a 
level with the platform. This enables the loaders to 
handle the stock from the machines with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of time. The length of the platform 
enables the company to load six to ten cars at one time. 
The dressed lumber sheds are situated at a distance of 
several hundred yards from the planer building and in 
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The Band Saw at Neame, La. 
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close proximity to the yard, where a reserve stock of 
about 15,000,000 feet is kept on hand constantly. 

The mill is in charge of H. H. Folk, whose ability and 
experience as a saw mill manager are attested by the 
increase in the output of this plant since he has assumed 
control of its workings. The detailed operations are in 
charge of Mr. Folk’s lieutenant, A. C. Somers, who 
came to the mill with his chief. The work of finally 
preparing the stock for shipment from the planer is 
looked after by J. W. Hobby, who has been with the 
company at Neame for several years. 

The commissary at this point is in charge of A. B. 
Finke, while J. W. Penfield acts as agent for the com- 
pany. 

The pictorial representation of the village and manu- 


is produced; fewer still know in what district their fuel 
is mined; and only a very small proportion of the people 
west of the Mississippi river realize the colossal propor- 
tions the coal industry has assumed during the last 
decade. The great majority of those who use coal stipu- 
late that it shall be of a certain grade, or mined at a 
place whose name guarantees quality, and trouble them- 
selves no more about the manner or the district in which 
it is found and mined. 

Owing to this and to the further reason that the great 
American public has little time in which to probe be- 
neath the surface regarding sources of supply, but little 
attention has been given the coal industry of the west. 
It has been carried on so steadily yet at the same time 
so unobtrusively that it has not secured public attention 











Birdseye of the Office and Store Buildings of The Central Coal & Coke Company, at Neame, La. 


facturing plant at Neame is the best evidence of its 
completeness, as well as a tribute to its greatness. 


AT CARSON. 


Up to within a few months ago the Central Coal & 
Coke Company had in operation a well equipped saw 
mill plant in southwestern Arkansas, near Texarkana. 
The timber holdings at that point were finally ex- 
hausted and, being unable to secure additional lands, it 
was decided to move the plant to a point about seventeen 
miles below the Neame mill, to Carson, a small station 
near the Kansas City Southern railroad which is con- 
nected with the latter by a branch of the Missouri & 
Louisiana railroad, owned and operated by the company. 

This plant, when completed, will have a daily capacity 
of 180,000 feet. The timber holdings of the company at 
the point where the mill will finally be located are 
exceptionally fine, even for a district which has a 
worldwide fame for fine timber lands. 

The mill when completed will be equipped with one 
Allis-Chalmers band saw, a circular saw, and a 52-inch 
gang saw, which will have a combined capacity of the 
amount stated. The details of the removal are now 
being carried out. 

The stock now remaining at Texarkana is being drawn 
upon as the requirements of the company dictate, and 
this point will finally be abandoned as a distributing 


and as a manufacturing center. 


COAL. 


There are comparatively few coal consumers in the 
west who are acquainted with the manner in which coal 


in the same manner as have other industries of far less 
importance. 

The development of this industry has been synony- 
mous with the industrial progress of the western coun- 
try, but, as stated, it has been overshadowed by other 
matters relatively of less importance yet claiming atten- 
tion on account of the rapidity of their growth. 

The rapid growth of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, the greatest coal producing interest of the west, 
is an apt illustration of western progress. The opera- 
tions of the company demonstrate that the great west is 
able to supply its own fuel even if all other sources 
were denied it. 


Subterranean Cities. 


Mining and mining operations possess a peculiar fas- 
cination for most people, although the manner in which 
coal and other ores are produced is but little under- 
stood. There is an apparent uncanniness about a hole 
in the ground which leads down into unfathomable 
blackness that is not without allurements solely on this 
account. The public’s curiosity has been whetted to 
such an extent by lurid accounts of mine disasters con- 
taining graphic descriptions of scenes that are possible 
only to such desperate calamities that there is a pre- 
vailing opinion to the effect that an underground opera- 
tion is second only to Dante’s Inferno. This is by no 
means the case. The air in a well conducted mine is 
sweet and pure. The mines are laid out systematically 
and much on the same order as a city, with main and 
secondary thoroughfares. The latter term is hardly 
applicable, however, as they are thoroughfares for only 
a certain distance. 

In the rooms opened off from the side entry of this 





undercity hundreds of men dig and delve for the gyb. 
stance which cooks your breakfast, warms your house 
and furnishes the heat which generates steam to turn 
the wheels of commerce. Most of the impressions re. 
garding the manner in which coal is produced and the 
conditions existing in this underground world are ob. 
tained from accounts of mine accidents. While there 
are not words in which properly to describe a mine 
catastrophe the danger from gas explosions or cave-in 
is not so great as generally is supposed. Under proper 
management a mine is as free from danger to life and 
limb as any other place where men toil for a livelihood, 
There are certain sources of danger peculiar to mining 
not common to other trades or to professions, but the 
same is true with respect to all avocations. There are 
also certain restrictions placed upon the workers to in- 
sure their protection that cannot be disregarded under 
any consideration. Naturally, in order and cleanliness a 
coal mine is not on a par with a lady’s parlor, but it is 
by no means “the bad place,” as some would have others 
believe. It is dark and dirty and not a place in which 
to display flannels or immaculate linen, but the workers 
below find it very comfortable; there is no loss of time 
occasioned by rainy weather; it is cool in summer, mod- 
erate in winter, and the inclinations of the men who 
spend their lives below the surface of the earth is best 
illustrated by the saying, “Once a miner, always a 
miner.” 

The people of the west have not as yet realized the 
importance of this industry. Coal is the axis on which 
the commerce of our nation turns. It produces the 
vapor which makes our vaunted civilization a possibil- 
ity. Without its assistance the wheels of progress would 
stop and the hands on the dial of time turn back hun- 
dreds of years; misery would stalk abroad and want 
invade our homes. 

Pick Mining. 


“Blanket” veins are worked by shaft, while coal 
veins lying at an angle or dip are usually mined on 
the “slope;” that is, the vein is opened at the out- 
crop and the slope at which the coal lies is followed 
back into the earth as the coal is removed. This is 
called the main entry or slope, and the same term is 
used where the vein is reached by a shaft and a cage 
is used to elevate the coal to the tipple house. 

From the main slope or entry cross entries are opened 
at stated distances from each other to both the right 
and left, but there is usually a distance of forty to 
sixty feet from the bottom of the shaft to the sub- 
openings. ‘The cross entries do not face each other. 
A space of twenty to thirty feet is left so 
that the roof will not be weakened by _ removing 
all the natural supports for a long distance, as would 
be the case were the entries to face each other directly. 
After a cross entry has been driven a certain dis- 
tance rooms are opened from it, and these rooms usually 
embrace a fairly large area. It is in the rooms that 
most of the coal is secured. As soon as a room has 
been worked out so that nothing but pillars of the 
size required remain work is abandoned at that point 
and another room opened. Naturally a large number 
of these rooms are being emptied of their coal at the 
same time, and on the number of rooms operated de 
pends the output of the mine. Two men are usually 
assigned to a room, though occasionally more and at 
times only one. When a cross entry has been driven as far 
back as desired, or as far as it is deemed expedient 
to haul the coal before reaching the main roadway, the 
work of tearing out the pillars left between the rooms 
as well as between the rooms proper and the entry is 














fin Alley in the Lumber Yard at Neame. La.—The Central Coal & Coke Company—A Few of The Timbers They Cut at Neame, La. 
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Log Train Enroute.—Neame, La. 


begun. This is the most dangerous part of coal min- 
ing, as the roof, upon which is piled millions of tons 
of weight, is supported only by frail props. Acci- 
dents from a falling roof under these conditions, how- 
ever, are extremely rare, as the men bear in mind the 
precarious position they occupy and take all neces- 
sary precautions. After the pillars have been re- 
moved the entry is abandoned and, unless needed for 
an air course, is closed up. 

Back in the rooms the miners labor with pick and 
drill. An incision is made in the base of the coal 
vein with a pick. A hole is then drilled through the 
top of the vein as far back as the undereut extends 
below, and a “shot” (a charge of an explosive) placed 
ready for firing. All shots are fired at night while the 
men are out of the mine. There is a special crew of 
men, called the “shot firers,” who enter the mines after 
the whistle has blown and set off the shots prepared 
To fire these 
shots in the day time would mean a walk-out on the 


by the miners during the working hours. 


part of the workmen in the mine. 
Brushing. 

“Brushing” consists in shooting down a part of the 
roof in order to give headway for the mules and men 
in hauling the coal from the entries to the top of the 
slope or bottom of the shaft. This is necessary only 
where the vein is not deep enough to admit the working of 
men and mules without it. The roof of a room where 
the principal mining is done is never brushed. It 
requires at least five feet headway in the main en- 
tries, and the same is true of the cross entries where 
The rock 
so removed is usually thrown into a “gob” pile, or where 


they extend back a considerable distance. 


space permits is piled up at one side of the main entry, 
or taken to the top and put on the dirt pile. 
Loading the Cage. 

Where a mine is reached by shaft the coal is hauled, 
usually with mules, to the bottom of the shaft to a 
point where the cars rest on an incline track sloping 
toward the entrance to the cage. 
two cages or lifts to each shaft. 
cars are taken from the lift on one side and a full 
car placed on the cage from the other. The two tracks 
at the end of the mine provide for the working of this 
system without confusion. After being placed on the 
incline track the loaded mine cars are transferred from 
that point to the cage by hand and the empty cars 
are sent out on the empty track by the same power. 


There are usually 
The returning empty 


The cage elevates a loaded car and lowers an empty 
one at the same time. A system of signaling is used 
se that the engineer may know whether the cage to be 
brought up contains coal, men or mules, there being 
a landing at the surface of the ground for men and 
mules, 

Machine Mining. 

The use of machinery in a mine does away with the 
pick and the hand drill. The electric machines are 
used principally in making what is known as the under- 
cut, though the same power is usually employed in 
drilling the hole for placing the blasting powder. This 
work is done during the night time in order that the 
coal may be loaded and removed during the day run. 
this limits the work of the miners—the regulation pick 
miner ealls them “shovelers”—to loading the loosened 
coal on cars. There are advantages obtained by ma- 
chine mining that are not possible when the work is 
done with a pick, but on the other hand the pick in- 
“ures advantages unknown in machine mining. The 
Cost: by Operating with a machine is somewhat lessened, 
but in some instances the output of the mine is de- 
“eased by the use of the machine. It requives only 
about five minutes for a chain-breast machine to make 


an undercut 3x6 feet, and about the same length of 
time to drill the hole for the charge of blasting pow- 
der. This work when performed by hand requires 
several hours. The only drawback to machine mining 
lies in the fact that only the coal that is prepared 
during the night can be mined next day. Where the 
pick is depended upon entirely a miner, after cleaning 
up his room, can proceed with the work of getting 
ready for the next day, and does not necessarily have 
to lose an hour’s time. In the case of the “shoveler,” 
as soon as the coal loosened has been loaded there is 
nothing more for him to do until another mass has 
been “shot down.” Opinion among the old timers is 
naturally universally in favor of the pick, though the 
improved method of mining is growing in favor not 
only among the owners of the mine but with the local 
executive officers as well. 


The Tipple House. 

There is no coal kept in stock at any of the mines. 
As fast as it comes to the surface it is loaded on cars 
and as soon as one has been filled it is pushed away 
from the screen and another substituted. The empty 
cars are placed at the top of the incline road _ built 
directly under the sereen and are held in_ position 
by setting the brakes or blocking the wheels. When 
a car has been filled it is pushed out of the way by 
hand and an empty car takes it position, propelled by 
the same force, 

Where a shaft is used the loaded coal ears, after 
heing weighed and checked, are pushed from the cage 
by hand to the tipples. The coal is dumped from 
the cars and the empty car sent back to the mine on 
the next return of the cage. The method of handling 
the cars in the mine has been illustrated. Where coal 
is mined on a slope the tracks leading to the tipple 
house are arranged on much the same plan as those 
used for the railroad cars below. The loads are placed 
on an incline and are moved from there to the scale, 
where the coal is weighed, after which the cars are 
dumped and returned to the mine entrance on an in- 
¢line road. The object in each ease is to lessen the 
cost of handling the coal after it leaves the mine en- 
trance. 


The Rock Springs Mines. 
The coal in the (Wyo.) 


tock Springs mining dis- 


trict is apparently inexhaustible. The tests made 
so far show that there are five workable veins of 
coal, ranging from 4 to 10 feet in thickness. These 


veins are separated by a distance of 50 feet, with the 
exception of the lower stratum of coal, which is 320 feet 
below the one immediately over it. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company 
has two large mines at Rock Springs, 
both of which are equipped with up 
{1o date machinery, are well cared for 
in every way and capable of produc- 
ing a tremendous amount of high 
erade coal—now approximately 3,500 
tons daily—under the capable man- 
agement to which they are intrusted. 

The extent of the coal that can be 
mined in this field is unknown and it 
is next to impossible to form anything 
like an accurate idea of it. The size 
of the veins worked and their number 
in the field have had the effect of dis- 
couraging investigators. There are 
five veins which will have an average 
thickness of about 7 feet, and these 
are to be found under a large por- 
tion of southwestern Wyoming. The 
amount that can be mined from an 
acre of this land would make a block 
of solid coal one acre square by not 
less than 30 feet deep. It would re- 
quire acres and acres of the ordinary 
coal land to build such a mammoth 
coal monument, if mined from other 
fields. 

The stratification of this section is 
peculiar, After crossing the conti- 
nental divide attention is attracted 
by the formation at the various strata 
of rocks, soil ete. which go to make 
up the country. There is a uniform 
dip in the formation of the land of 
between 6 and 7 degrees a little 
to the north of west. This 
gives an incline of one foot in 
every ten. Watching this phase 





of the country for a few minutes gives the impression 
that either the beholder or the country is intoxicated. 

The birdseye view of mine No. 1 of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company illustrates this better than it can be ex- 
plained in words. At first sight it would appear that 
the camera had been tilted, but the horizontal lines of 
the railroads and buildings show the true reason for the 
illusion. The strata dip to the west. This is a typical 
Wyoming scene. The sage bush and grease grass in the 
foreground, the dry water course in the center and the 
bare hills in the distance, showing the unfinished manner 
in which the hills were constructed in the first instance, 
are typical of Wyoming, and the same scene could be 
duplicated at scores of places. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company’s mine No. 1 was 
opened in 1886 by McKay, Hopkins & Co. and was pur- 
chased from them a few years later by the Sweetwater 
Coal Mining Company, the latter concern disposing of 
its interest in 1900 to the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. This mine, as is the case with nearly all of the 
mines in the Rock Springs district, is worked on a 
slope, starting at the out-crop of the coal vein and fol- 
lowing it downward. There are three slopes or entrancea 
at mine No. 1 which come to the surface within a few 
yards of each other, but enter the vein in different diree- 
tions. 

The first is almost due west, following the dip in the 
coal vein, and has been opened for a distance of about 
one mile. The second passes through the hill imme- 
diately back of the tipple house, emerges on the other 
side and, after crossing a canon about 300 feet wide, 
strikes the vein on the upward slope in the next hill 
range. The third slope follows the dip a part of the 
way and then turns to the south, entering the vein 
immediately below the valley shown in the birdseye 
view. 

Individuality of Rock Springs Coal. 

Naturally each coal district has distinct individual 
characteristics. A certain peculiarity in the forma- 
tion of the vein, the natural character of the coal it- 
self and many other traits 
from another. 
Wyoming field. 

The permanence of a mine in that field makes it 
necessary to construct buildings and to install machin- 
ery of better and more substantial nature than in other 
operations, 


distinguish one district 
This fact is specially noticeable in the 


The “life” of an ordinary mine in other 
western fields varies from five to ten years, more than 
the latter number being the rare exception. The life 
of a mine in the heart of the Wyoming field is greater 
than the life of man. Mine No. 1 of the Central Coal 
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& Coke Company was opened in 1886. This mine is 
working in what is known as vein No. 1, which is the 
central vein, with two above and two below it. This 
was the original vein opened. Not only has it not been 
necessary to touch any of the other veins but there 
is a life of usefulness of many years in the vein of 
coal which is now being mined. 

The life of this mine, extending now over a pericd 
of sixteen years, shows to some extent the magnitude 
of the coal measures in that district; and it must be 
borne in mind that there are four other veins of the 
same grade of coal that have never been touched. 


Faults and Formation. 

In considering the Rock Springs mining properties 
the formation of the country must not be lost sight of. 
These mines, to use a miner’s term, are all above 
sround. ‘That is, they start at an elevation of from 
fifty to seventy-five feet above the bottom of the val- 
leys and at the outcrop of the coal on the hill side. 
With this in mind it will readily be seen that the vein 
will come to the surface wherever the higher land is 
broken by canons, and it is at these breaks or out- 
crops that the mines are located. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the same vein may crop in again on the 
next hill, and so in and out until the dip or slant in 
the stratification carries it above the top of any hill 
or below the bottom of any valley. The formation 
of the country in that section gives the impression that 
the support of the earth’s crust during the “cooling” 
process gave way somewhere to the west, causing the 
country to telescope. While yet in a primitive con- 
dition, the amount of resistance offered by some parts 
of the underlying strata was less than others, and in 
consequence minor disruptions took place which caused 
breaks in the regular formations. There are breaks 
in the coal veins of Wyoming where the coal has ap- 
parently been forced either up or down. At times 
in taking the coal from a room or in driving an en- 
try the coal abruptly gives out and the vein is re- 
placed by solid rock. When this occurs a diamond 
drill is used to locate the coal, and as soon as_ the 
drill encounters the vein and the location is accurately 
determined it is an easy matter to enter it again. If 
the vein is below the former level no effort is made 
to reach the coal until the main slope has been driven 
far enough to make the loss from the horizontal line 
equal the drop in the coal caused by the fault. An 
entry is then driven on a level until the coal is again 


encountered, and the work from this on progresses 
as formerly. 

There are coal veins at Rock Springs seven to eight 
feet thick without a flaw of any description. It is a 
solid mass of coal, practically free from sulphur, slate 
and other adulterations which reduce the quality of 
coal. 

Coal from the slope is carried to the tipple house 
or to the dump on an inclined railway; Mitchell tippers 
and shaker screens are used at both mines, and both 
tipple houses are also provided with coal crushers, which 
are used when a greater percentage of nut coal is de- 
sired. When these are in use the nut and slack are 
elevated on an endless chain elevator and then pass 
through a revolving screen, the slack being sent to one 
car and the nut into another. Morgan & Gardner box 
ear loaders are used at both mines. After the cars 
have been dumped they are elevated to a hight where 
the force of gravity alone will carry them back to the 
mine opening. 

The coal produced at the mines at Rock Springs has a 
wide territory for distribution, though this is not free 
from competition. At San Francisco coal from the 
orient is often brought in as ballast on some of the 
ocean freighters, and this is naturally sold at a low fig- 
ure. The coal is shipped to San Francisco, Sacramento 
and common points; to the northwest it is distributed 
through Washington and Oregon as far as the Canadian 
line; to the north to Butte, Mont., and to the east to 
Omaha, Neb., and as far south as Topeka, Kan. 

The analysis of this coal shows that 2,286 pounds is 
equal to a cord of standard oak wood, and through a 
country that is practically timberless the benefits to be 
derived from a splendid coal, free of sulphur and with 
little ash or moisture, are beyond computation. 

The chemical analysis of this coal shows: 


ROCK SPRINGS COAL, Percentage. 
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One cord of standard wood is equaled by 2,286 pounds 
of Rock Springs coal. 


Personnel of the Men. 

The mines at Rock Springs are in charge of F. P. 
Gridley, who is assisted by P. C. Richards, assistant 
superintendent on the outside, and John S. Davis, who 
occupies the same position on the inside works. John 
Sharp is foreman at mine No. 1] and James Martin at 


mine No. 2. The 600 or 700 men employed at these 
mines embrace nearly every nationality in the known 
world. At one time the people of thirty-two different 
nations were represented on the pay rolls of the Centra] 
Coal & Coke Company—Japanese, Chinamen, Swedes, 
Slavs, Poles, Hungarians, Welsh, English, Irish, and 
enough others to make up the number designated. 
The Commissary. 


The commissary department at Rock Springs is in 
charge of R. C. McDowell, who also has the supervision 
of the Sweetwater store. These stores carry a general 
line of goods such as may be found in any general mer- 
cantile establishment. The amount of stock carried at 
either store is valued at between $18,000 and $20,000. 

When the company purchased the mines at Rock 
Springs it also bought the property of the Wyoming 
Mercantile Company, and has continued to operate it 
under this name until the present time. In winter the 
stores supply the employees with fruits and vegetables, 
which are stored away during the fall months in cellars 
specially provided for this purpose. This is necessary 
on account of the severe cold weather which prevails in 
Wyoming during the winter months. 

The water used at Rock Springs is pumped a distance 
of fifteen miles from Green river by a private corpora- 
tion. Naturally water is an item of moment in the 
expense of operating a mine, as well as in the household 
account. Water for the mines is furnished by a water 
works company, No. 2 having mains directly connected 
with it, and the water used at No. 1 is supplied by tank 
cars, 

NORTH MISSOURI COAL. 

In taking up the various coal properties of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company for discussion it is advis- 
able to associate them in groups or districts, each pro- 
ducing a certain grade of coal suited for a special pur- 
pose. The mines in each individual district are usually 
worked very much on the same order, so that a discus- 
sion of the individual mines would not only be tiresome 
and unnecessary but a wearying repetition of essen- 
tially the same facts. 

Twelve mines are owned and operated by the company 
in the north Missouri district. Of these, two are at 
Revier, two at Keota, four at Ardmore, two at Kimberly 
and two at Huntsville. Bevier is located immediately 
on the Burlington railway and connected therewith by a 
company line—a part of the Missouri & Louisiana rail- 
road, which extends from Bevier to FExcello, Mo., and 





1. The Retail Coal Yard at First and Lydia Streets. 3. A Logging Scene. 
2. TnelBigiRetaillCoal Yard at Twentieth and Main Streets. 


Kansas City Retail Coal Yards of The Central Coal & Coke Company. 


4. A View in a Tipple House. 
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together with branches makes a total of about thirty 
miles. ‘The trains are run on special schedule and han- 
dle both freight and passenger business. This road con- 
nects at Excello with the Wabash railroad and at 
Revier with the Burlington railway. The primary ob- 
ject of the building of this line was to handle the coal 
in the Missouri territory through which it passes. 
There are three locomotives used to handle the output 
of the mines in the district which this line operates. 


General Character of the Field. 
The coal vein in this district varies in thickness from 
It lies on a level, spread out 


four feet to six feet. 





south of Kimberly. The roof is a strong shale forma- 
tion and the coal is covered by ground ranging from 85 
to 110 feet thick, except where the coal has been laid 
bare by the action of water in cutting away the cover- 
ing. 

Individual Mines. 

The mines in this section are in charge of F. E. Double- 
day, district superintendent, with headquarters at Be- 
vier. The mines at Kimberly and Huntsville are under 
the immediate supervision of William McKinley, who is 
local superintendent of the four mines located at the 
southern end of the field. 





Loading a ‘‘4 C’s’? Log Wagon.—Oxen are Used to Haul the Logs to the Skidway. 


blanket-like over Macon, Linn, Chariton, Randolph and 
parts of the adjoining counties in that section. The 
plane or level of this vein is practically horizontal, as 
is shown by the fact that the deep ravines in that sec- 
tion cut into the coal, utterly destroying the vein at 
places. In some of these ravines or water courses the 
coal out-crops on either side. 

Advantage has been taken of this fact to work the 
mines located near these places on the out-crop, entering 
This saves the cost of maintain- 
ing a hoisting engine to take the coal from the mines, 
but the saving in this regard is counterbalanced by the 
cost of hauling the coal from the entrance over a long 
trestle to the top of the incline road which leads to the 
tipple house, so that in the end there is not much dif- 
ference in the cost of mining. 

Keota and Bevier mines are worked by shaft, the 
depth of the lift varying from fifty to ninety feet, 
according to the location of the mine. The mines at 
Ardmore, Kimberly and Huntsville are all worked on a 
slope at the outcrop of the vein, with the exception of 
mines Nos. 7 and 9. 

The mines at this district when worked at their full 
capacity give a total production of between 7,000 and 
7,500 tons daily. The individual capacity of each mine 
is as follows: 


the vein on the level. 


MINE Men Daily 

No. Location, worked. production, 
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Mine No. 7 at Kimberly has not been operated for 
feveral months, but it is the intention of the company 
to resume work at this mine. As will be seen from the 
above schedule, the company has in operation in this 
district eleven mines, employing a total of 2,875 men 
and producing daily something over 7,500 tons of coal. 

The north boundary line of this north Missouri field 
is not definitely known. Kimberly and Huntsville are 
about thirty miles to the south of Bevier and are 
located on the Kansas City branch of the Wabash rail- 
road. All the intervening country is underlaid with a 
stratum of coal 4 to 6 feet thick. The vein, so far as 
known, ends at a point near Higby, about eighteen miles 


Commissaries, Payrolls and Character .of Coal. 

There are four stores owned and operated by the com- 
pany in this district: At Bevier, under the direction of 
C. S. Bardwell; Keota—G. L, Thomas, storekeeper; Ard- 
more—R. F. Weygant, manager, and one at Kimberly, 
which is used to supply the workmen at Huntsville as 
well as at Kimberly. This store is in charge of Edward 





Between pay days they are allowed to draw checks or 
vouchers for the amount to their credit on the com- 
pany’s books. These credit checks are issued at all the 
company’s offices for amounts ranging from $1 to $10. 
On the face of the check are figures representing 
amounts of from 5 to 50 cents, according to the size of 
the order secured. These figures are punched by the 
storekeeper or his representative when presented and 
the amount of the purchase then subtracted from the 
face of the credit slip. These serve to take the place of 
the regulation company scrip and are used much in the 
same manner as the ordinary coupon books used by the 
modern grocery and supply houses. 

When the “faults” found in this coal field are taken 
into consideration the mind unconsciously drifts back 
to the formative period of the earth’s crust—to the 
time when, as it is generally conceded, it was in a semi- 
liquid state. These faults consist of seams or cracks in 
the vein where coal has in some manner disappeared 
entirely. According to some theories this was caused 
by the action of the sun upon the substance forming the 
coal when in a liquid or semi-liquid state, whereby it 
was caused to crack or spread apart. The seams were 
then filled with dust or mud which later overflowed the 
strata of coal. 

The coal product of the north Missouri mines is all 
marketed north of the Missouri and west of the Missis- 
sippi rivers. This coal is sent to all of the northern 
central states, its principal market lying in southern 
Iowa, eastern Nebraska and northern and eastern Kan- 
sas. There is some competition from Iowa and from 
other Missouri coals, but the high standard of the coal 
produced at the mines at Bevier makes it a ready seller 
in all parts of the territory to which it is shipped. 

An analysis of this coal shows: 


NORTH MISSOURI COAL. 
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It requires 2,690 pounds of this coal to equal one cord 
of standard oak wood. 


Mining Machinery. 


The Central Coal & Coke Company owns and operates 
nearly half of the mining machinery used in Missouri. 
The mines at Keota and Ardmore are equipped with box 
car loaders, electric undercutting machinery and electric 
drills. The machines used are of the chain-breast type 
for undercutting, and the upright electric drill for 
sinking the blasting holes. The capacity of the northern 


How the ‘‘4 C’s’’ Logs are Placed at the Railroad while Awaiting Transportation. 


Long. Z. T. Beaty is agent at Kimberly. The commis- 
sary at Bevier usually carries a stock of general met 
chandise valued at $20,000. The stock at the Keota 
store is about the same, except that at the latter place 
a lumber yard is in operation, and the same is true with 
respect to Ardmore. These lumber yards are owned and 
operated by the company. The stock carried by the store 
at Ardmore is valued at about $15,000, and at the store 
at Kimberly is probably worth a like amount. 

In this section the miners are paid twice a month. 


Missouri mines, together with those in western Missouri 
near the Kansas line, gives the Central Coal & Coke 
Company more than ha‘f of the yearly output of the 
state. When it is considered that Missouri is sur- 
rounded on all sides by coal producing states and that 
all of the larger cities of the state are much nearer 
other coal fields than those within its borders, the 
records of the mines operated by the company are 
equaled by those of few other mines or mining sections. 
The records for 1900 show that coal to the value of 
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Dumping the Loaded Cars in 
Shows how the Cars are Han 


So2s 


From Coal Vein to Coal 


$4,280,328 was mined and sold, and in 1901 the value 
of the coal:mined in Missouri was close to $5,000,000. 


WESTERN MISSOURI. 
The Panama Region. 

At Panama, in the vicinity of Rich Hill, Mo., a de- 
posit of rich steam coal is found, of an average thick- 
‘The company has in 
operation three mines at this point, located south of 


ness of about 5 feet 6 inches. 


Panama station, near the dividing line between Bates 
and Vernon counties. 

These mines are under the supervision of J. Williams, 
Charles McClure is agent at Panama, 
at which point the company operates a well supplied 


superintendent. 


store under the management of J. G. Danaho. 

The coal in this field is all reached by shaft and lies 
at a depth of 85 to 110 feet. The vein is undulating 
and closely follows the topographical formation of the 
country. <A rise or depression in the surface is re- 
flected underground, though hardly to the same extent. 
Shaft No. 14 is located in the central part of the com- 
pany’s holdings, with No. 19 to the east at a distance 
of about two miles, and No. 21 three or four miles to 
the west. 

No. 14 has been and still is a very productive mine, 
but the coal at this point lies on a slope and it is not 
considered advisable to haul the coal very far under 
In consequence the pillars supporting 
the roof are being pulled out and as soon as this work 
shall be finished the mine will be abandoned. 

In view of the proposed abandonment of shaft 14 the 
company has opened a new shaft about two miles to 
the east, and the coal will be taken from this until the 
territory shall be exhausted and the entries extendéd 
to connect with those of the old mine, enabling the 
workers to mine the coal up to the point where work on 
No. 14 was stopped. The vein grows much thicker as it 
dips to the east—there is a slight dip in the coal in 
that direction—and at the new shaft, No. 21, ranges 
from 6 to 63 feet. The bottom of the mine, or the 
formation on which the coal lies, is uneven, with de 


such conditions. 


A View of the &:Foot Vein at Mine No. 1. 


Loading one of the 100,000 Lb. Capacity ‘‘Iron Clads.’’ 


the Tipple House. 
dled after Leaving the Mines. 
5. Ready for Shipment. 


Car—Rock Springs, Wyo. 
pressions and rises which sometimes give an additional 
foot or two of coal, making the vein range from 6 to 8 
feet. 

Openings have been made from the main entry in mine 
No, 19 and rooms turned from the cross entries, giving 
space in which to work about 150 men at the present 
time, and this number will be increased as fast as new 
rooms can be added. 

Mine No. 19 is at a distance of about four miles to 
the west of No. 14. The vein here is not so thick as at 
the other mines and it is necessary to “brush” the tops 
of the entries or drive ways in order to give headway 
for the mules and drivers. 

The country in the vicinity of Rich Hill is an excel- 
lent agricultural district, which is rather unusual in 
the coal mining regions under discussion; most of the 
mining districts are rather poor farming sections. 

The daily output of the three mines at Panama aggre- 
gates 1,200 to 1,500 tons. As soon as No. 19 shall 
have been developed so that more men can be employed 
this daily total will be increased materially. 

Excellent transportation facilities are afforded, the 
mines being reached by the Missouri Pacific and the St 
Louis & San Francisco systems, and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and Kansas City Southern roads are 
also within easy reach, enabling the company to ship to 
any point desired. 

There is no mining machinery used at Panama by the 
operators of the Central Coal & Coke Company. Hauling 
from the rooms to the cage or lift is all done with 
mules, except at mine No. 14, where the coal is hauled 
up the slope by cable. 

There are only two grades or sizes of coal made from 
the mine run at this point—slack and lump—the 
former being in great demand by steam plants and the 
latter used for both steam and domestic purposes. 

This is essentially a steam coal and the greater part 
of the tonnage of the mines at Panama is shipped to 
Kansas City for use in steam plants. The neighbor- 
ing country and towns to the east and southeast are 
also partially supplied with the output of the Panama 


mines. There is a small percentage of sulphur shown 
by the analysis of the coal from this district, but this 
is net sufficient to affect its usefulness as a steam 
generator. 
‘the analysis shows: 
PANAMA COAL. 
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Weir City District. 

The original Cherokee coal district lies between Weir 
City and Scammon, ranging from southwest to north- 
east. The first mines opened were numbered consecu- 
tively from 1 to 8, all of which have been worked out 
and abandoned with the exception of No. 7. This 
was the first place the famous Cherokee steam coal 
was mined and it was thought at the time these mines 
were opened that the small area covered by them com- 
prised the entire coal field. Since that time, however, 
the field has gradually been extended, until it now 
covers the entire southeastern portion of Crawford 
county. 

One peculiarity about the Crawford county field lies 
in the character of the vein. At Scammon, about 
five miles southwest of Pittsburg, the coal reaches 
the greatest thickness, in some places a vein of six 
feet being struck. As it leaves this part of the field, 
looking toward the northeast, the vein gradually wid- 
ens but grows much thinner. 

The mines at Scammon were opened in 1875; those 


“at Weir City about two years later, and those at Pitts 


burg about 1878. It was several years after the open- 
ing of the mines at Scammon before investors were 
convinced of the existence of coal in other districts 
adjoining the Scammon field. The same grade of coal, 
however, is found in all parts of the district. The 
vein where first opened was the best point that has 
yet been struck. The coal ranged from four to six 
feet thick, with few faults. 
a blanket vein, spread out on a level floor, with good 


It was what is termed 


roof overhead, rendering mining a simple proposition. 
Farther to the east the coal is found at a greater 
depth and the vein is much thinner than in the orig- 
inal field. 

It would seem that during the formative period some 
tremendous pressure had been placed on the eastern 
or northern end of the coal, which caused the then 
soft substance to spread. ‘The farther to the east 
the vein runs the less coal to the acre is found, until 
it finally mingles with the slate and “jack” of western 
Missour}, 

The company has in operation here thirteen mines, 
employing nearly 3,000 miners and producing an average 
of close to 9,000 tons of coal for each working day. 
The mines at Scammon and Weir City are under the 
management of Hugh Reid; those at Cambria and Litch- 
field are managed by Charles Elliott, while Mark Hanna 
exercises supervision over the two mines at Nelson. 

The country in and around Weir City and Pittsburg 
is traversed by a network of railroads, spurs, switches 
and junction points for the various railroads. It 
bears a close resemblance to some big terminal point, 
except that it covers more ground than usually is given 
over to terminal facilities. The coal region is dotted 
throughout with the tipple houses of the working mines, 
piles of slate at abandoned shafts and long lines of 
loaded and empty cars. Yet despite the amount ol 
space devoted to this industry farming is still car 
ried on in the immediate vicinity to big advantage. 

Four lines of road reach this district, from which 
they reap a rich freight harvest. ‘These lines are the 
Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Kansas City South- 
ern and the St. Louis & San Francisco. The last 
named road has switches to all but two of the coal 
mines of the Central Coal & Coke Company. These 
roads furnish transportation facilities to all parts ol 
the adjoining states and give this coal easy access to 
any market in the west. 

The production by mines in this section is as fol- 


lows: 
Mine Miners Coal 
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In addition to this heavy output the Central Coal 


& Coke Company handles the output of number of 
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other mines, and the grand total of the coal tonnage 
shipped to various points from this district by the 
company is close to 10,000 tons each day. 

The majority of the mines above mentioned have 
years of life ahead of them, though a few will doubt- 
less be worked out during the coming year. 

As previously stated, the vein dips to the north. The 
coal outcrops about a quarter of a mile south of mine 
30, near Litchfield. The shaft at mine 30 is only 40 
feet deep; at No. 9 about 80 feet deep, and at No. 17, 








After the Day’s Work is Quer. 


which is about 24 miles northeast of No. 30, the vein 
is struck at a depth of 130 feet. Farther to the north 
the coal goes even deeper and at one point a shaft nearly 
300 feet deep has been sunk. The dip northward is 
about three degrees, but the rise in the formation of the 
land caused the coal to go farther from the surface than 
the drop would carry it. 

The faults in this vein consist almost entirely of 
what the miners term “horsebacks.” This is a break in 
the vein which is filled with clay. In the field in ques- 
feet to, 
To what 


tion these vary in extent from a few in one 


instance, as much as 250 feet. cause these 

faults owe their existence is a matter of speculation. 
It is a when faults 

is struck, as the operator must pay for the work of 


company loss one of these 
penetrating these horsebacks until the vein is  striick 
again. 
back is increased from the fact that a break in the coal 
vein means a break in the stratum forming the roof, 


The cost of running an entry through a horse- 


and in nearly every instance it is necessary to use a large 
amount of timber to support it. 

In addition to these horsebacks an occasional deposit 
of sulphur or slate causes the quality of the coal to 
deteriorate. When the latter is encountered it is necea- 
sary to separate it from the coal proper. It is usually 
a very simple matter, as it generally runs in pockets 
or seams and can be separated by a blow of the miner’s 
pick and tossed to one side. 
found in the coal vein at 
almost every mine, those discussed in the above are ex 


While some faults are 


istent in the field more than in the mines operated by the 
Central Coal & Coke Company. 
of this field the vein is without a flaw of any kind, and 
most of the faults are found toward the northern and 
eastern edges. 


At the southern edge 


The product of the mines operated by the Central 
Coal & Coke Company in the famous Cherokee coal 
district is marketed throughout a large portion of the 
central west. Oklahoma and Indian Territory are 
supplied mainly from this district. It is shipped west 
to the foot of the Rocky mountains, north to Omaha, 
and distributed through western Missouri and Kansas. 
This is one of the richest coals mined by the company 
and its quality is about on a parity with the high grade 
of bituminous coal produced at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
The analysis of this product shows: 


KANSAS COAL, 
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This coal ranks next in heat producing qualities to the 
semi-anthracite produced in Arkansas, requiring only 
1,988 pounds to equal a standard cord of oak wood. 


ARKANSAS. 
Semi-Anthracite Coals. 


Sebastian county, in western Arkansas, during the 
past twenty years has furnished the western states 
With a substitute for anthracite coal that has enabled 
those who use fuel to ignore the exorbitant prices asked 
for the Pennsylvania product. The greater part of this 
‘ounty is underlaid with a heavy vein of semi-anthra- 
cite coal. The names Bonanza, Huntington and Hart- 
ford are known as far as there is a demand for coal, 





























































for generating steam or domestic purposes. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company is the larger pro- 
ducer of this grade of coal in western Arkansas. The 
output of its mines is nearly equal to the combined 
capacity of the other operators in this field. The com- 
pany has in operation seven mines, one of which is 
located at Hartford, on the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
railroad; three at Huntington, on the Mansfield branch 
of the ’Frisco, and three at Bonanza, on the Missouri & 
Louisiana road. These mines have a combined capacity 
of about 2,300 tons daily. 

Districts. 

All the mines in the semi-anthracite district are under 
the supervision of Bennett Brown, the southern district 
superintendent. At Huntington he is represented by 
J. U. Gridley, local superintendent. B. King is agent 
at Hartford and also has supervision of the mining 
operations at that point. C. C. Woodson has charge of 
the Bonanza field. P. W. Kent is agent at this point. 

Hartford is located on the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gu!f 
railroad, a few miles east of the territory line. The 
station is built in a valley surrounded on all sides by 
mountain peaks. The coal at this place lies under the 
hills, outcropping at their base. On this account the 
first coal mined was taken from strip pits, but the 
abrupt rise in the hill made it impossible to continue 
this mode of operation and slopes have been driven back 
under the foot hills and the coal mined in the usual 
manner, 

At present the Central Coal & Coke Company has 
only one active mine at this point, but preparations 
are being made to sink a shaft a few miles west of the 
town site. Near the base of the higher mountains to 
the west is a level plateau or plain, and it is at this 
point that the proposed shaft is to be erected. A test 
is being made with a diamond drill and the operators 
expect to strike the principal coal vein at a depth of 
320 feet. 

There is coal on all sides of Hartford which crops 
out at the base of the hills surrounding the town as 


1. Birdseye View of Mine No. !. 
2. View from the Rear at Mine No. 1, Showing how Mine Cars are Handled. 


3. Company Store at Rock Springs. 





4. 


stated. It is not known just how much of the coun- 
try is underlaid with the semi-anthracite. East of the 
town, as far as developments have been made, the vein 
is not thick enough to justify working. To the north, 
west and south the vein averages between four and five 
feet in thickness. 

The main entry at mine A has been. driven back 
a distance of one-half mile. This gives working room 
for about 175 men when in full operation and an out- 
put of between 400 and 500 tons daily. As the entry 
is driven under the hill the coal becomes much harder. 
This feature is shown by the larger percentage of lump 
coal mined now as compared with the amount of lump 
when the mine was first opened. The amount of lump 
at first was about 67 percent, but lately this has 
increased until at the present time 71 percent of the 
mine-run is lump coal. 

Most of the coal produced at this mine is shipped to 
Texas points. The Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf railroad 
makes good connections with the Kansas City Southern 
and the Cotton Belt roads for points in Texas and, as 
stated, the greater portion of the coal produced by this 
mine moves southward, though considerable is sold in 
the Indian Territory. 

In 1887 the Kansas & Texas Coal Company opened 
what was known as the Nickel Plate mine, at Hunting- 
ton, Ark. This mine was finaliy worked out and 
abandoned ; and subsequently five or six other mines, the 
entire number covering an area of about 420 acres, 
shared the same fate. The vein at Huntington outcrops 
near the town, and the land to the immediate west 
shows where strip pits, from a quarter to a half mile 
in width, have been operated. The vein close to the 
town has been taken out and the nearest mine is now 
about a mile from the town proper. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company has in operation 
three mines at this point which comprised part of the 
property taken over by it when the Kansas & Texas 
Coal Company was bought out. These mines are located 
to the west of Huntington, are about one mile distant 


Some of the Boys at Mine No. |. 


Typical of the Great Rock Springs (Wyo.) “4 C’s’’ Coal Fields. 
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The Mine Just Opened at Henryetta, I. T. 


from each other and the first mine one mile from Hunt- 
ington. 
Operations. 
The coal in this section is composed of two distinct 
The top 


vein averages about five feet, though at many places 


veins, separated by a 23-inch layer of slate. 
it is even thicker. The lower vein ranges between two 
and three feet. This gives an average layer of coal of 
approximately eight feet throughout the district. The 
coal is taken out separately—that is, the lower vein is 
removed first—and after this is out of the way the top 
vein is “shot” down and loaded cars. In 
places, on account of the nature of the formation under- 


into some 
neath the lower vein, it is found advisable for mining 
reasons to, leave it intact and remove only the upper 
or larger vein of coal. .This, however, is done only 
where the stratum below the coal is poor and incapable 
In such cases the 
After 
the weak places have been passed both veins are again 
mined, the object being to lose the least possible amount 


of holding the supports to the roof. 
lower vein is left in order to form a foundation. 


of coal. 
BONANZA. 

Nature is nothing if not eccentric. Why a coal vein 
should come to an abrupt stop at one side of a valley 
and pass under the hill on the opposite side is one of 
her unsolved mysteries. 

Such is the formation of the vein from which is taken 
the of semi- 
anthracite 


Bonanza coal, the best grade 


The coal comes to the 


famous 


found in the west. 





surface at the south side of a narrow valley at an angle 
of nearly 45 degrees. 

The coal was first mined in this field by shaft, mine 
No. 10 being the first to strike the vein. Later the 
company opened up the strip pits near mine No. 12, and 
this was known to the company as pit No. 13. Strip 
mining was continued for some time, but later the coal 
dipped too far below the surface to permit of its con- 
tinuance and slope No. 12 was opened at the scene of 
the pit mining. No. 20 was the last slope started by 
the Central Coal & Coke Company at this point and is 
still being operated. 

The vein is uneven. At places the pitch is at a steep 
At the 
north side of the valley, instead of coming to the surface 
as noted in regard to the south side, the coal dips under 


angle while at others the coal lies on the level. 


the hill, outcropping on the other side. This gives a 


depth of from 350 to 500 feet below the surface except 


at the extreme southern edge of the field.. It is claimed 
from the one in 
which the Huntington mines are working, and that the 
It is undoubtedly the 
finest semi-anthracite mined in the west, and the entire 
product of the three mines at Bonanza is easily sold. 


that this vein is a different stratum 


coal is of a much finer quality. 





Electric Undercutting Machine in Use at Mine 
No. 3, Huntington, Ark. 


There is no machinery used in these mines. The vein 
will average about 53 feet thick and is practically free of 
faults, with a good roof, causing but little trouble in 
operating. The three mines at this point will produce 
between 1,800 and 2,000 tons of coal each day when 
operated at their full capacity. 


Arkansas Commissaries. 
There is a well equipped commissary at each of the 
Arkansas points named. The store at Huntington is 











one of the finest owned by the company. Lt is a large, 
airy building, the stock is kept bright and fresh and 
the store and meat market present an up-to-date appear- 
ance that would do credit to a town of three times the 
population of Huntington. YT. R. Tennent is manager 
of the company’s store at Huntington. A. HK, Hickerson, 
the agent, has an office in the store building, but the 
other oflicers of the company are located in a separate 
building farther up the street. 

The commissary at Hartford is in charge of T. R. 
Stokes. Naturally, where the interests of the company 
are on a smaller scale, this part of its operations is 
necessarily of smaller extent also. This can be said 
without detriment to the store at the latter place, which 
is larger than would at first thought be supposed. 

A feature of the company’s business at Bonanza has 
been the rapid growth of that town since the opening 
of the mines. In order to supply lumber for its own 
buildings, as well as for the demand from the su- 
rounding territory, the Central Coal & Coke Company 
has in operation a well stocked lumber yard at this 
place in addition to the commissary, the latter being 
well stocked and well kept. 

Another commendable feature of the operations at 
this point is the long rows of neatly painted houses for 
the miners. These cottages are not stuck back in some 
out-of-the-way place but line the main street of the little 
city. They are ail painted white and, as will be seen 
frum the illustrations, are inviting-looking abodes. 

The semi-anthracite coal mined by the Central Coal 
& Coke Company in southwestern Arkansas is distrib- 
uted over a large portion of the western half of the 
continent. Owing to its quality it is in demand in places 
that are the legitimate territory of other coals. It is 
sold as far south as the Gulf of Mexico, as far north as 
St. Paul, Minn., and Chicago, and west as far as the 
Colorado line; east to St. Louis and the Mississippi 
river, 

This coal has been shipped into Mexico and has been 
used to coal some of the largest vessels that make the 
gulf ports. At Kansas City it is rapidly taking the place 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite, and is being used in 
furnaces in the homes of many of the most particular 
housekeepers of that thriving western city. 


ANALYSIS. 


There are three grades of this coal mined by the 
Central Coa] & Coke Company, that produced by the 
company’s original semi-anthracite mines at Bonanza 





Snap Shot by an American Lumberman Staff Artist in a North Missouri Coal Mine belonging to The Central Coal 4 Coke Company. 
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heading the list in point of fixed carbon, absence of 
sulphur, ash and other objectionable ingredients. 
Analyses of the three districts show as follows: 


BONANZA, 

Percentage. 
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Requires 1,572 pounds of coal to equal one cord 


standard oak wood. ” 
HUNTINGTON. 
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Requires 1,739 pounds of this coal to equal one cord 
of oak wood. 
HARTFORD, 
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Henryetta. 


The coal industry in this section is in keeping with 
other industrial developments and the black diamond 
is naturally not being mined on a very extensive scale. 
The Central Coal & Coke Company is interested here 
to the extent of several thousand acres of coal bearing 
lands, on which it has purchased all coal and mineral 
rights. The vein has been opened at the base of a hill 
about a mile and a half east of Henryetta. 

This opening has so far been more in the nature of a 
test than for regular operation. The company is satis- 
fied with the showing made, and preparations are 
now under way for actively pushing its interests in this 
section. 

A spur from the main line of the ’Frisco is being 
laid to the mine opening; material for a modern tipple 
house has been placed on the ground, and the entries 
to the mine are being driven farther and farther back 
so that by the time the new facilities shall have been 


. “4. . . . e 
placed in position a big force of men can be put to *® 


work. 

The coal vein at this point covers an area of about 
thirty miles east and west by 
the north and 


seventy-five miles to 


south. The vein in which the entries 
are being driven at the present time averages close to 
five fect. The outcrop of the coal on the south is at 
Weleetka (the Indian appellation for Running Water). 
This is the only known point where the coal outcrops 
finally. The broken nature of the country under which 
the coal vein lies causes it to come to the surface at a 
number of points, but the same vein is to be found 
lower or higher, according to the nature of the country. 

One peculiarity of the country under which this 
wealth of coal lies is found in the varying nature of 
The 
of the country is alternate valleys and high ridges, 
the latier covered with a heavy growth of black-jacks, 


the soil on low and high greund. topography 


post-oaks and similar woods, and the valleys are com- 
paratively free of timbers of all kinds. The soil on the 
ridges is very fertile while that in the valleys has 
apparently been saturated with alum or alkali, render- 


ing it in most parts fit for grazing purposes only. The 
tops of the ridges, on the contrary, are extremely pro- 
ductive, the soil rich and mellow. This condition leads 
to the belief that the valleys have sunk below their 
former level while the hills have retained their original 
elevation. The position of the rocks where shown on 
the hillside tends to strengthen this theory. 

The vein in which mine No. 1, as it is termed, has 
been opened near Henryetta is only one of several in 
that locality. An experiment with a churn drill showed 
that at one point below this vein is a layer of coal 
about eight feet in thickness. The results obtained 
from the test hole put down with the drill mentioned 
are not considered reliable, however, and it is the in- 
tention of the company to make a test drilling with a 
diamond drill outfit which will show the nature of 
the formation from the surface downward. 

The tests made of the properties of this coal show 
that it is practically free from sulphur and other ob- 
jectionable substances; that the coal is entirely con- 
sumed, leaving only a small quantity of white ash. 

There is an exclusive field for the sale of this coal 
not only in the immediate section where it is produced 
but to the south and west as well. As far as known 
there is not another coal producing field anywhere to 
the west before the coast coals are encountered. The 


rapidly growing central west, embracing Oklahoma, the 
Pan-handle of west Texas and the lower portion of 
Colorado, will depend in a large measure upon the coal 





Loading a Car with Lump Coal. 


fields of the Indian Territory for fuel. They will have the 
advantage of several hundred miles in the matter of 
freights and, as stated, will have practically absolute 
control of the field. 

The quality of the coal produced and the urgent 
demand for it insure a bright future for this mine. 
There is no section in the United States that is grow- 


ing faster or in which manufacturing enterprises are 


increasing at a more rapid rate than in the new country 
that is being exploited to the west of this new field. 
The demand for a reliable source of fuel supply is there- 
fore very large and is constantly increasing. 
have in hand the development of the section under con- 
sideration are not satisfied with producing the raw 


material but are establishing factories where it can be 


made into the finished product, and developments along 





Main Entry at ‘ ‘4 C’s’* Mine No. 15, Weir City, Kan. 














Those who 


Showing Construction of New Track at Mill No. 17, 
Netson, Kan. 


this line have been handicapped for lack of a cheap and 
steady supply of fuel. 

The development of the mines at Henryetta has been 
placed in the hands of C. H. Kellogg, who has spent the 
last two years in prospecting in the vicinity of that 
point. The company formerly had a small mine at Daw- 
son, I. T., but this has been abandoned and the develop- 
ment in that district centered at Henryetta. There will 
be an exclusive market to the west as well as in the 
immediate vicinity of the mining point for the coal 
produced. This coal leaves very little ash, burns steadily 
and will fill all requirements, whether used for steam 
or domestic purposes. It will be one of the finest coals 
produced in the southwest. 

The analysis of coal from the vein where now opened 
shows: 


HENRYETTA. 
Percentage. 
INS on ciciccscccsebeadeoreedecevecenqdecuecaenas 3. 
WERE WREOEE os iv vctcrcccensccudédvemoeedsneeuean 37.53 
De GUE Gace ncéeccexecéuugesssweaneaeaeaeuuat 51.62 
BOM gp aviciu cc ctincaaesrbiheteeateodsaekauecnaaae 4.01 
BOD bv cede ndecccedadésctwadeddedesaadeendecs 2.96 
CARBON. 


There is nothing certain about the coal vein at Carbdén 
except its uncertainty. On that point it is absolute. 

Carbon is distant five miles from South McAlester in 
a direct line, but much farther by wagon road. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company operates three 
mines at this point. These mines were formerly operated 
by the Kansas & Texas Coal Company and were pur- 
chased by the Central Coal & Coke Company when the 
latter purchased the property of the former in 1902. 

The vein at this point is anything but regular in 
formation. At some places it is practically level while 
at others it is very much “on the bias.” The latter is 
true at the point where the mines of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company are operating. At this place the coal 
comes to the surface at the foot of a hill but instead of 
going under the hill, as so many veins do, persists in 
gliding off into the valley at an angle of about 20 de- 
grees. 

The first work on these mines was stripping. The 
former strip pits are yet to be seen. This work was 
carried on until a territory 100 yards wide by three 
miles long had been cleared and the coal removed, but 
the drop in the vein was too great to permit of this 
mode of operating for any great length of time. After 
abandoning the strip pits the company continued opera- 
tions by sinking slopes, and these are still being worked. 

The three mines at this place—Nos. 76, 78 and 77— 
are worked on the same plan. The slopes have been 
about equally developed and are now about 2,100 feet 
long, and the rooms at the lower end are about 300 feet 
below the surface of the valley. As far as the vein has 
been exploited at this particular spot the dip downward 
has been the same. Cable hoists are used to haul the 
coal from the mines, and in two of the mines a smaller 
engine has been installed to assist in hauling the coal 
from the rooms underground to the main slope. 

The three mines combined have room to work about 
300 men, giving a daily output of between 600 and 700 
tons of coal. The coal is loaded at the mines on cars 
furnished by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, 
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Effect of a ‘‘Shot’’ on the Lower Vein in Mine No. 3, Huntington, Ark. wood. 


which has a spur running from South McAlester to 
Carbon. 

This is the only vein of coal that has been found in 
this section. It extends over the greater part of the 
Choctaw Nation and is being developed by a number of 
companies. The Central Coal & Coke Company has 
enough coal lands under lease at this point to operate 
its mines for a number of years. 

The machinery at the three mines at this point is 
kept in excellent condition, as the life of these mines 
will be determined only by the ability of the company 
to supply the miners with plenty of air as they go 
farther and farther from the surface. Each plant is 
supplied with a compressed air plant which is used for 
keeping the mines free of water. Air is forced down- 
ward by heavy fans which supply the necessary amount 
of oxygen to each worker below. 

The arrangements for caring for the miners’ comfort 
at this point are exceptionally good. The company owns 
at this point 160 houses which are kept in an excellent 
state of repair. The commissary is supplemented by a 
first class meat shop. Ice was supplied by the com- 
pany ice plant prior to last summer and it is expected 
to put the plant again in operation as soon as neces- 
sary repairs can be made. 

The commissary at Carbon is in charge of N. B. 
Clarke. FE. M. Holliday is the local agent, and the 
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1 Store at Ardmore, Mo. 
4. Interior Ardmore (Mo.) Store. 


mines are under the direction of 
Bennett Brown, district superin- 
tendent, who is assisted by J. A. 
Mackie, local foreman at the 
mines. 

The question of a source of pure 
water supply is one that is of first 
importance at every mining camp. 
The water at Carbon is not fit for 
domestic purposes, though a first 
class liquid is found at a spring 
several miles to the south of the 
camp. This is furnished the fami- 
lies of the miners by private con- 
tractors at a stated price a barrel. 

The coal produced at this point 
finds a market in the Territory, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. 
It takes 1,950 pounds of this coal 
to equal one cord of standard oak 
With the exception of the 

Panama coal this is the heaviest in 
ash of any coal mined by the company, as will be seen 
from the analysis. It is an excellent steam coal and 
finds a ready market in the territory outlined. 

The analysis shows: 


M’ALESTER COAL, Percentage. 
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Much more might be said of either or both of the 
great subdivisions of the business of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company. With reference to lumber production, 
wken the new mill at Carson shall be completed it will 
give the company an output of between 200,000,000 
and 220,000,000 feet annually and place it among the 
largest manufacturers and distributers of southern pine 
in the world. It has already been stated that the com- 
pany is the largest coal mining and distributing com- 
pany in the west and southwest, and during the current 
year it will handle between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons 
of coal. The merchandise will represent a total of 
about $4,000,000. The commerce of this company rep- 
resents annually $21,000,000. 

Columns might be written about details of the com- 
pany’s mode of operation that have only been hinted at 
in the story of its growth and present status in pre- 
vious chapters, but it has been necessary to be brief in 


Y, 





dealing with the various features covered, in order that 
suitable reference might be made to each without mak- 
ing the whole of extraordinary size and bulk when pre 
sented to the readers. 

Judging future progress by past developments, the 
life before this western giant is full of promise. The 
rapidly increasing population of the west and the con- 
sequent needs of the people as regards both fuel and 
building material give the Central Coal & Coke Com. 
pany a field in which to operate that is equalled by few 
and is excelled in no other part of the globe. The com- 
pany has been growing rapidly since the date of its 
inception, but not faster than the territory on which 








Hauling the Coal from Mine No. 1 at Henryetta, I. T- 


it depends to use the product of its mines and the 
lumber cut by its mills, Great as has been the growth 
of the company and large as it is now, it must neces- 
sarily continue to grow in order to keep pace with the 
increase in the demand for its products due to the 
rapid increase in emigration toward the west and the 
natural multiplication of the human family and con- 
sequent needs. No other course is left open for this 
representative western corporation, and if the spirit of 
the enterprise established during its past shall be ob- 
served in the future it requires no unusual gift of 
prophecy to predict the part it will play during the next 
decade. 





2. Interior Store at Keota, Mo. 3. Grocery Department at Bevier, Mo. 
5. Office at Ardmore, Mo. 


Some of the Representative Stores of The Central Coal §& Coke Company in the North Missouri Coal Mining District. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


——_—e—oorrrr 


The annual reports of the sixty-one railroad com- 
panies operating lines in Texas, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 last, shows that there was an aggregate 
loss of more than $4,000,000 of net earnings as com- 
pared with the previous year, but that the gross earn- 
ings increased about $1,000,000. The decrease in net 
earnings of the Texas roads is said to be due to the 
increase of operating expenses. This is a feature of 
recent railway reports which is not only attracting a 
great deal of attention among railroad men and finan- 
ciers but is causing considerable uneasiness. Increases 
in operating expenses, not including betterments, have 
been in some cases above 8 percent, and while the con- 
dition of the roads as a whole is excellent this fact 
is a disappointment inasmuch as the enormous sums 
spent for betterments have not resulted as anticipated. 
As far as developed, this increase is due in some cases 
to a greater proportionate volume of passenger earn- 
ings as compared to freight, but in general to higher 
wages and the increased cost of supplies of all sorts. 





The last weckly statement in regard to the United 
States bonds held in trust for national banks showed 
that to secure circulation there were held by the treas- 
ury department $337,269,020; to secure deposits there 
were held in Washington $136,372,820 and in New 
York $10,642,000. 





Forty-three railroads reporting on their gross earn- 
ings for the third week of October show a total in- 
crease of 8.05 percent as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The gross earnings of 109 roads 
for August increased 3.3 percent, expenses increased 
8.11 percent. and net earning decreased 4.88 percent. 


The United States treasury statement at the close 
of business on October 25 showed cash in the general 
fund amounting to $289,001,655. Receipts for the fiscal 
year at that time had been $188,398,929 and the ex- 
penditures $176,311,976. There were fourteen national 
banks reporting less than 25 percent reserve. 


Bank exchanges for the week ending October 23 
amounted to $2,566,144,024 for the United States, of 
which $1,706,373,408 was accredited to New York alone, 
which showed an increase of 33.1 percent as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1901 while the country 
outside of New York gained but 10.7 percent. The 
increase in Canada was 48.6 percent. All of the lead- 
ing financial centers shared in the improvement, though 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and New Orleans showed 
less proportionate gain than the others. 


The development of the iron and steel business in the 
way of necessitating much larger capital than formerly 
is well shown by the comparisons presented by the cen- 
sus between 1900 and previous census years. In 1890, 
669 establishments were reported as making iron and 
steel, while in 1870 the number was 808. Yet during 
the twenty years the capital employed increased from 
$121,772,000 to $590,530,000 and the number of wage 
earners from 77,555 to 232,000. The product of 1870 
was 3,264,000 long tons and of 1900 29,508,000. With 
the tremendous growth in the business it has become 
necessary for the principal steel works to become own- 
ers of mines and transportation facilities and gener- 
ally to enlarge their capital to such an extent that 
some of the smaller ones have been crowded out. 





The money market in the east is somewhat weak, 
although firm in the west. On Wednesday call money 
loaned on the New York exchange at 34 to 4 percent. 
For six months’ accommodation 54 percent was quoted. 





An Incident in Credits. 


Bankers are generally supposed to be a rather con- 
servative class of business men and no doubt, as far as 
their own business is concerned, they are. Occasionally, 
however, there is found one who will not, as in the fol- 
lowing instance, accord to those engaged in other lines 
the same discretionary policy which he himself pur- 
sues. In August last the Iowa representative of a well 
known Wisconsin wholesale lumber concern forwarded 
an order for lumber from a retail firm which had not 
been rated by the commercial agencies. The Wisconsin 
firm made inquiries in several directions regarding the 
standing of the firm and not being at all satisfied as to 
its reliability turned down the order. A great deal of 
the correspondence which passed between the parties is 
decidedly spicy, but much is omitted owing to its length. 
A few days after the order had been turned down the 

isconsin firm received a letter from the cashier of the 
; nk where the concern whose order had been refused 
Transacted business. This letter, with the names changed, 
was as follows: 


Brownvitip, 


Pany Towa, Aug. 20.—BLANKTON LUMBER Com- 


some Jeankton, Wis.—GENTLEMEN: TI have been handed 
man. tere you have written Mr. Jones, your commercial 
you fs, ch have been sent to Brown & Smith, in which 
firm as that you do not wish to do business with this 
ness, | I am surprised that vou do not want good busi- 
one ‘shi wish to say that I will personally guarantee this 
wish Hement and will ask you to look this firm up if you 
to deal ori business, but personally I do not advise them 
ing they”, th you, as they can get all the lumber and back- 
owns Pg without delay. I beg to say that Mr. Smith 

ne farm of 820 acres worth at least $60 an acre 





upon which he owes $4,000. He has personal property 
enough to pay the mortgage on the farm and this is out- 
side of his interest in the lumber yard, which is worth 
between $3,000 and $4,000. Mr. Brown owns his half of 
the lumber yard clear and owns the lots where the yard 
is located individually, worth $2,000, and his home, which 
is worth $1,500 unincumbered. There is no mortgage what- 
ever on their stock. They pay promptly and have a splen- 
did business and are very careful and one of the most 
straight firms to deal with I have ever known. 

If your credit man does not know any better or does 
not know enough to do business with such a firm as this 
I hope you will turn this order down, as I dislike to write 
letters of recommendation or explanation where none 
should be necessary and guarantee orders where you ought 
to be glad to receive them and fill them without any delay 
whatever. It is an extremely busy time with the lumber 
dealers and when they order stuff they need it at once; and 
if your firm does not wish to fill their orders without un- 
necessary delay, as far as my influence will go I would 
advise them to go where they ‘receive better treatment. 
Yours respectfully, J. CLARK, Cashier. 


The above effusion, it is unnecessary to say, fairly took 
the Blankton firm off its feet, but when the manager had 
partially recovered from the shock he wrote as follows: 


BLANKTON, WIS., Aug. 22.—J. Clark, Cashier, Smithville, 
Iowa.—Drar Sir: We note fully by your letter of the 
20th inst. that you seem to think we do not know enough 
to do our business. We are of the opinion that we know 
more about the way to carry on the lumber business than 
you do. We also note where you say that you would advise 
the people who ordered these posts not to business with such 
a firm as ours. If we were to give these people advice we 
would advise them not to do business with a bank that 
writes such letters as you have written to us. 

We will state to you that upon receipt of this order we 
looked up the commercial agencies and found that they 
gave these people no rating, and we do not think you 
would find one business house in a thousand who would ship 
goods without knowing something about the responsibility 
of the parties ordering the goods. If they did send goods 
out promiscuously, without finding out about the rating 
the parties who ordered them, we think they would soon 
“go busted;” and moreover we will say that if you do 
= banking business on the principle of letting everybody 
have money without knowing anything about them you: 
bank will soon “go busted.” 

Referring to the matter of the order, we will say thr 


we returned the order to the commission man from whom* 


we received it and we do not know now what the order 
calls for, consequently it is impossible for us to ship it. 
Yours truly, BLANKTON LUMBER COMPANY. 

Ordinarily this would have closed the incident, but the 
banker evidently wanted more and addressed the lumber 
firm as follows: 

BROWNVILLE, Iowa, Aug. 25.—BLANKTON LUMBER Com- 
PANY, Blankton, Wis.—-GENTLEMBPN: I wish to thank you 
very much for your courtety of the 22d inst., and I am 
surprised at the wonderful knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness your writer displays. Should ever wish to engage 
in your line of business I would surely want to go to you 
to take lessons for a day or two. * * * 

I am glad you did down the order from our lumber firm. 
for they are not millionaires. It is likely that you would 
be able to do business with a few millionaires in small 
towns of this size, but I think they are exceedingly scarce 
and it is probable that you will be able to do all the busi- 
ness with them that your firm seems capable of. My guess 
would be that lumber firms in country move like this who 
are worth $25,000 or more are a great deal above the aver- 
age and ought to be entitled to have a few hundred dol- 
lars’ credit, and I hope they will be able to find a wholesale 
house who will regard them as good and think we will be 
able to do so. 

Regarding our banking institution and the ability to 
conduct the same, I beg to state that we began business 
twenty-seven years ago and we have never sued a note or 
lost a dollar on our loans, from which it would probably 
appear ‘that our credit man seems to be at home during 
business hours, and as you suggest that “‘we know more 
about the way to carry on the lumber business than you 
do,” we shall hope that you are correct in your diagnosis 
and will surrender the business to you. 

Wishing you the greatest success in the line in which 
you are rattling around and endeavoring to fill, and trust- 
ing a soft answer will turn uway wrath, I beg to remain, 
yours respectfull, J. Cuarx, Cashier. 

When time was called on the last round the wholesale 
lumber firm delivered the knock-out blow with neatness 
and dispatch, as follows: 

BLANKTON, WIs., Sept. 4.—J. Clark, Cashier, Brownville, 
Iowa.—Drar_ SiR: e bave read your last letter very 
carefully and we find thn we made but one mistake and 
that was in answering ,vur previous letter, as we do not 
see wherein it was apy of your business how we run our 
business. Neither is it any of our business how you run 
yours. Good-day. Yours truly,. 

BLANKTON LUMBER COMPANY. 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Oct. 28.—The unreliable, changeable 
weather of the late fall is upon the country, bringing 
with it the uncertainties of the building trade. Con- 
tracts already begun will be finished, but new ones 
will be delayed until spring. These conditions, together 
with a certain feeling that prices might decline, will 
have a tendency to curtail the demand somewhat for 
a time, for there are people who believe that the ercst 
of the wave of high prices has been reached and that 
lower prices will soon prevail, 

The removal of the Soo division from the Pennington 
to Rhinelander now seems assured, as the Rhinelander 
people have raised $4,000, the amount required to se- 
cure it. Work will begin this fall and will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible. 

Colter & Close, who have been operating at Aider 
lake, having built a new saw and planing mill there, 
have dissolved partnership. Ray McQuillan is the 
agent of both parties to bring about a final closing ovt 
of the effects. 

C. P. Miller & Co., who have been operating the “big 
mill” for several years, will finish sawing this fall and 
cease to operate the mill thereafter. As soon as the 
manufactured stock shall be shipped out they will be 
known here no more. This is one of the biggest mills 
in the city and employs a good many men. 

~———rr—r—ernroe—e—nn FF 


Every good saw mill has a machine shop and every 
machine shop has to have hack saws; in fact, they 
are almost a necessity around any manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the repair or alteration of machinery, 
shafting and the like. <A specialty of hack saws of 
special design and temper is made by E. C. Atkins & 


(Co., of Indianapolis, who have a very neat little pam- 


phlet catalog describing the peculiar qualities of their 
tools in this line. 
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Federal Trust & Savings Bank 


CHICAGO. 
La Salle Street, Northeast Corner Adams, 


Capital, $2,000,000, Surplus, $500,000. 
BANKING, TRUST AND SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS. 


4 


We solicit the accounts of banks, corporations, firms and : 
individuals, with the assurance of courteous treatment. 4 
4 
4 


OFFICERS: 
E. H. GARY, Chairman of Board. 
THOMAS P. PHILLIPS, President. 
NATHAN: G. MOORE, Vice President. 
CHARLES S. CASTLE, Cashier. 
F. J. SCHEIDENHELM, Asst. Cashier. r 
EDWIN L. WAGNER, Asst. Cashier. : 
IRVING J. SHUART, Secretary. ¢ 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
BE. H. Gary, Chairman of Board, U. 8S. Steel Corporation. 
Norman B. Ream, Capitalist. 
W. J. Chalmers, Treasurer Allis-Chalmers Company. 
Charles Deering, Deering Harvester Company. 
T. P. Phillips, President. 
Cc. B. Shedd, Knickerbocker Ice Company. 
A. E. Nusbaum, Capitalist. 
N.. G. Moore, Wilson, Moore & McIlvaine, Lawyers. 
J. N. Vance, Prest. National Exch. Bank, Wheeling, W. Va. ¢ 
D. W. Burrows, D. W. Burrows & Co., Insurance. 
W. E. Phillips, Treasurer Dolese & Shepard Company. 
E. J. Buffington, President Illinois Stee] Company. 
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FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER, SIDING, ETC. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 





We have Special 
Facilities 

for supplying 
the trade with 











DRY SPRUCE SHOP LUMBER. 





For the eta WALLACE & WHITE LUMBER CO., 
Yard Trade. 727-728 Lumber Exchang 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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Let us hear from you, 
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Our Specialties.... 
LADDERS AND 


CAN SHIP FI 

FULL CARS = 

FULL CAR! LONG TIMBERS 
WITH CAN MAKE LADDERS 
LUMBER. UP TO 8 FEET LONG. 


CHEHALIS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FIR LUMBER 
For Eastern Shipment. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


H. H. MARTIN LUMBER CO. 
CENTRALIA, WASH, 


Chehalis, Wash. 


‘We manufacture Fir from 
choice timber, making a 





I 
ING, DIMENSION 


FIR TIMBERS UP 
TO 60 FEET. 








an eur WASHINGTON SPRUCE SHOP 


SIMPSON LUMBER CO. 


FRANCIS J. PIKE, SOUTH BEND. WASH. 
R. 73 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago, Ill, TELECODE USED. 














‘We are Headquarters for 


LONG FIR TIMBERS, 


MASTS AND ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUIBER. 


AND THE ‘‘NO SAG” LYONS 
CROWNED JOISTS. 


H, J, MILLER LUMBER COMPANY, Chehalls,Wash. 
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Sanded 
Fir 
Flooring 


We are the only manufacturers of 
Sanded Flooring on the coast. Our 
lumber is BAND SAWED and isa 
High Grade Yellow Fir. 
In quality of manufacture, uniformi- 
ty of grading, thoroughness of sea- 
soning and perfection of mill work 
it stands without an equal—a broad 
assertion—let us prove it to you. 
We cater to the Eastern retail car 
order trade, 


IS OUR 
SPECIALTY. 


We Use the Telecode. 


THE SEATTLE LUMBER Co. 


N. W. HAMILTON, Pres. R. A. STUART, Treas. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


OREGON FIR and 
LARCH LUMBER 








KILN DRIED LUMBER IS OUR SPECIALTY. 2 # 

‘TRY OUR LARCH BEVEL SIDING and FINISHING 

LUMBER. # «# « WRITE US FOR PRICES. 
L. ©. PALMER, Pres’t. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON, 


J. S. BRADLEY, Treas, & Gen'l, Mgr, 
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$ Sptaaty LONG FIR TIMBERS itrre. 
Car and Cargo Lumber 
cargoes. of all kinds 
Dally Capacity: Flooring, 

@ 250,000 Feet. 


Ceiling, , 


Daily Dry Kiln 
Eto. 


Capacity, 
60,000 Feet. 





Portland Lumber Company 
Office and Mill, Foot of Lincoln St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 








OREGON FIR 0 


EASTERN 


and SPRUCE “"" 


We have every facility for sawing, 
dressing, drying and steaming lumber 
and can meet any demand promptly. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


VERTICAL GRAIN STOCK, BOAT TIMBERS, 
SHIP PLANK AND DECKING. 


Our lumber undergoes a steamin 
process which reduces the “pitc 
—. to a powder, thereby pro- 

ucing a fine Door Stock and tinish. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 


Lumber...........300,000 
Dry Kilns........05.- 100,000 


We can saw up to 120 feet long, and surface 32x32 Inch. 


Eastern & Western Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We use American Lumberman Telecode, Western Union Code, 
Pacific Coast, Liebers’, A 1 and Southard. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


DBA ION 


Eugene Shaw, president of the Daniel Shaw Lumber 
Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago this week 
on a brief visit, accompanied by Mrs. Shaw. 


Wesley Dunn, a retail lumber dealer of Kingsley, 
Mich., made a brief business visit to the Chicago trade 
on Monday last and reported a fair fall demand and ex- 
pressed confidence regarding the winter and spring 
business. 

G. D. Ettinger, of the Bourbon Elevator Company, 
Bourbon, Ind., was in the city on Monday last on busi- 
ness. He reported a good trade in both lumber and 
shingles and said that the demand for the latter was 
the heaviest he had witnessed in his territory in many 
years, 

J. M. Attley, of Hughes & Attley and the Sagola 
Lumber Company, 1535 Old Colony building, this city, 
is in the north this week visiting the company’s mill 
at Sagola, Mich., and locking after supplies for the ex- 
tensive wholesale lumber and cedar business of the con- 
cern in this territory. 

Tom 8. Craven, secretary and treasurer of the Craven 
Lumber Company, of Dallas, Tex., passed through Chi- 
cago recently with his wife and family on their return 
from a four months’ visit in England. He brought 
back with him a fine registered Irish terrier whose care 
and exercise absorbed his attention. 


T. J. Bermingham, the well known retail lumberman 
of Galena, Ill., was in Chicago on Saturday last on his 
way to O’Neill, Neb., where he has some extensivve bank- 
ing interests, being president of the First National 
bank, of that city, one of the most prosperous financial 
institutions in that section. 


‘Karl P. Bodley, who was in the lumber business in 
Chicago for some years until four or five years ago, re- 
cently returned to this city from New York, where he 
has been representing Alois P. Swoboda, the physical 
culturist. Mr. Bodley states that he has lately visfted 
a great number of his old acquaintances in the lumber 
trade and is doing a gratifying business. 


John B. Nalty, of Brookhaven, Miss., president of the 
Kast Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company, was in 
Chicago this week on business connected with his con- 
cern. He said that notwithstanding that it is popu- 
larly supposed that it takes ten mills to make a cent, 
one good mill can make several cents if properly man- 
aged and favored by such good times as these. 


A visitor to the LUMBERMAN office since our last 
was William H. Mace, representative of the 


issue 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg. He said that the strike had some influ- 


ence on the company’s trade, which is largely in white 
and yellow pine, but that otherwise business is most 
flourishing, the only difficulty being to secure désirable 
lots of white pine. 

Harry B. Munger, president and manager of the Fos- 
ter-Munger Company, a well known wholesale sash und 
door concern of this city, returned on Monday last 
from an eastern trip. Mr. Munger reported that the 
sash and door trade through Ohio and Pennsylvania 
was in first class condition; that building operations 
were booming and he could see nothing but a prosper- 
ous future for the door trade in that section of the 
country. 


George EK. Ohara, the well known hardwood lumber- 
man of Cairo, Tll., was a visitor in Chicago this week, 
being in attendance on the forty-sixth annual conclave 
of the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar of the 
state. Mr. Ohara was again honored by his Masonic 
brethren in being elected to the second highest official 
position in their gift, he having previously served sev- 
eral terms in subordinate positions on the grand com- 
mandery. 

The True & True Company, of this city, has recently 
secured the services in its selling department of Charles 
W. Croty, of Tomah, Wis., who will represent this well 
known concern in southern Iowa. Mr. Croty is an old 
experienced sash and door man, one of the best known 
and most energetic, in fact, in the west, and his return 
to the road after an absence of several years will be 
cordially appreciated by his friends in the retail trade, 
whose number is legion. 


The Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, the big yel- 
low pine concern of St. Louis, Mo., has a gem in calen- 
dars for next year that is certain to attract attention. 
The calendar is miniature in size and is in the shape 
of a shield, the back being gummed so that it may be 
stuck on the desk or in a hat. The general style of 
this novelty may be judged from a reproduction in the 


company’s advertisement on page 19 of this issue. The 
calendar will be mailed on application. 
W. W. Busbey, until recently chief clerk in the 


freight office of the Illinois Central railway at Cairo, 
Ill., has entered the employ of the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, of this city, and will look after the traffic depart- 
ment of that concern’s extensive hardwood trade. Mr. 
Busbey’s knowledge of the railroad business is unusual- 
ly thorough and he also possesses a good idea of the 
lumber trade. He has many friends in the railroad and 
lumber business through the south who will wish him 
success in his new position. 


Robert L, Oliver, special sales agent of the Muscatine 
Sash & Door Company, Muscatine, Iowa, was a wel- 
come caller at the offices of the LUMBERMAN on Monday 
of this week, en route east for a ten days’ business visit. 


—, 


The year’s current business to date of the Muscatine 
Sash &-Door Company Mr. Oliver describes as possibly 
the best in its history, with the demand only slight for 
low grade product. Storm sash, he said, are in extraoy- 
dinary demand, even for the season, and all lines are 
active, although prices are not what they should be, 


A welcome visitor in Chicago this week was J. (, 
Edmunds, agent for the California Sugar & White 
Pine Agency of San Francisco, a company which han- 
dles the product of most of the leading interior mills, 
Mr. Edmunds was on his way east, having spent about 
three weeks on the way from San Francisco, stopping 
at various important points, including the Mississippi 
valley and in Wisconsin. His company is full up with 
orders and is not soliciting business with any energy 
now. From Chicago Mr. Edmunds was going to Ot- 
tawa, Can., Montreal and Boston. 


A recent accession to the Chicago lumber trade js 
Robert Fair, so well known through Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Illinois as formerly of the Fair Lumber 
Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., and before that of Fair 
Bros. of Michigan. For a number of years Mr. Fair 
has been in the south, but the climate being unsuited 
to him he has come to Chicago and opened an office at 
119 La Salle street. He will handle northern and 
southern pine and cypress and will reintroduce him- 
self to his old trade as well as make the acquaintance 
of those who have entered the retail lumber business 
since he went south. 

The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash, Door and 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest, 
which was formerly held in January of each year, will 
this year be held in Chicago on Wednesday, November 
12, the date having been changed a year ago. As fore- 
shadowed by a recent meeting of the committee on 
price list, there will be no changes in the recently adopt- 
ed Universal price list, which is generally regarded as 
one of the most nearly perfect ever issued. The business 
of the session will be confined to the election of officers 
and other routine work. 

W. Gregg Boorman, of New Orleans, La., who edited 
the Lumber Trade Journal of that city before it 
reached the senile stage of its existence, was in Chi- 
cago this. week and called upon the LUMBERMAN, He 
did not say as much but he is evidently a mighty 
sight more prosperous than most newspaper editors 
we know of, and Boorman deserves it all. He sells 
planing mill machinery for the Berlin Machine Works, 
and some of the boys in the same line of business who 
imagined the ponderous ex-newspaper man could be 
easily overcome as a competitive salesman willingly 
admit that their plans need revising, and their esti- 
mates changed. 


The Cole Manufacturing Company, of Memphis, 
Tenn., which operates one of the leading sash, door and 
blind factories in the south, has recently replaced al: 
most every piece of machinery in its shops with .ew 
and modern planers, tenoners and other up-to-date 
woodworking and door machinery. ‘The company is 
now putting in new tubular boilers, and when the in- 
provements contemplated and under way are finished il 
expects to have the most complete mill work plant 
south of Chicago. It manufactures cypress doors, sash 
and blinds, besides all kinds of special work in various 
southern woods and also does considerable in the way 
of manufacturing show cases and bar and office fixtures. 
The officers of the company are W. I. Cole, president; 
H. J. Shaw, vice president, and M. H. Price, secretary 
and manager. 

A recent letter from the Spokane Lumber Company, 
of Spokane, Wash., says that its new mill to replace the 
one burned at Milan, Wash., June 9, last, will be in 
operation before the end of the year and perhaps by 
December 1. It is an up to date band mill made by the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis. 
[t has about 60,000 feet a day capacity. In connection 
with it is a 3-room dry kiln of the Standard pattern 
and also a planing mill and cutting up room. In re 
gard to the timber of that section the letter says: 
“Our Washington pine is very similar to the Arizona 
pine, something like the California white pine, per 
haps a little better, although not quite the same 4s 
the California sugar pine; but it cuts up to advantage 
and our natural market is found in the sash and door 
cities of the east. This is the shape that the larger 
plants of our section are. getting themselves into just 
as rapidly as possible.” 

The Lord & Bushnell Company, of this city, last week 
removed from its office on Fisk street, south of Twenty: 
second, where the new plant of the Commonwealth 
Electric Company is being erected, to the old office of 
teorge T. Houston & Co. at the corner of Center av 
nue and Twenty-second. These quarters will be but 
temporary, however, as work has already been begin 
upon the erection of a modern, two-story brick ollice 
building with basement midway between Center ave 
nue and Fisk street and fronting on ‘Twenty-second. 
The building will have a ground dimension of 35x50 
feet, and Manager F. T. Boles says that when it 18 
completed it will be the model office building of the 
lumber district, although he hardly hopes to excel the 
recently completed offices of the T. Wilce Company: 
The building is under construction by the William 
Grace Company, a well known contracting firm of this 
city, and will be ready for occupancy by January 1. 

E. Blaisdel, the new eastern representative of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company, of Portland, pee 
whose appointment we mentioned a month ag9, return 


this week from a visit to the mills of the company 4? 
from a general trip studying the timber 1 
the Pacific northwest. 
from Idaho to Eugene, Ore. 
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has one of the two best mills on the coast and 
he ig much pleased with the character of the lum- 
per he handles due both to manufacture and to the 
fine character of the timber available at Portland. 
Most of the timber used by the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company comes from the Columbia. Six miles 
pelow Portland on the Willamette, near its junction with 
the Columbia, the company has large storage ponds where 
it sorts the logs and sends them to the mill as needed. 
Thus if it has an order for special bills it can have 
them at the mill the next morning, brailed together for 
that special purpose. It keeps its flooring logs and 
logs of special length ete. separate in this way. Mr. 
Blaisdel, on behalf of the Kastern & Western Lumber 
Company, has opened an oflice at 314 Chamber of Com- 
merce building, this city. 

The Heath-Witbeck Coimpany, of this city, was incor- 
porated this week with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
succeed the firm of Heath, Witbeck & Co., long engaged 
in the hardwood lumber business at Loomis street, south 
of Twenty-second. ‘The change of firm was. caused by 
the recent death of Mr. Witbeck and his widow retains 
a minor interest in the new company. The officers of 
the company will be Edward Heath, president and treas- 
urer, and Clarence H. Wolfe, secretary. It is the in- 
tention of the new concern to materially increase its 
hardwood business in this market and it will at no dis- 
tant time in the future carry a stock of from 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber in its yard. The 
company will abandon the manufacture of maple and 
oak flooring, which has long been a specialty, but will 
continue on somewhat, more extensive lines its large 
trade in kiln dried oak, which it has made a leading 
feature of the business. The Evansville Lumber Com- 
pany, of Evansville, Ind., which is owned chiefly by Mr. 
Heath, will be continued as heretofore. 

The LUMBERMAN was favored with a call on Monday 
of this week by Herbert I. Clough, of Seattle, Wash., 
the well known and extensive timber land owner and 
factor of that state, and who has been making an east- 
ern trip on business. Mr. Clough spoke with conserva- 
tive enthusiasm of the business outlook in the far 
northwest, with only one cloud, aside from the car 
shortage, on the commercial horizon. While not in- 
dorsing the apprehensions of some west coast dealers, 
Mr. Clough said that some fear is entertained of an 
after effect of the recent heavy forest fires in Washing- 
ton, in that lumber from the dead timber, which hold- 
ers will wish to market promptly, may depress the 
market for other lumber. “For instance,’ said Mr. 
Clough, “Portland’s annual consumption is, say, 300,- 
000,000 feet. Throw on to that market 2,000,000,000 
feet of lumber from the dead timber in the burnt dis- 
tricts and that market will be flooded practically at 
once with approximately six years’ supply.” Mr. Clough 
did not, however, say that this pessimistic view of pos- 
sibilities was generally accorded any particularly grave 
consideration. 





ENLARGING ITS YELLOW PINE OPERATIONS. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found the new adver- 
tisement of C. D. Benedict & Co., wholesale dealers in 
yellow pine, with offices at 1445 Old Colony building, 
this city. This new firm is composed of Charles D. 
Benedict, recently of May, Benedict & Co., Peoria, Ill, 
and of W. W., J. M. and A. J. Schultz, comprising the 
firm of Schultz Bros., of 1450 Old Colony building, well 
known in the lumber and hardwood flooring trade. 
Schultz Bros. have been engaged in handling yellow pine 
as an important department of their business for some 
years past, but in the future intend to make it an 
even more important department under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Benedict, than whom no individual in the 
yellow pine trade is more widely or favorably known. 
For many years Mr. Benedict represented Moreton & 
Helms, of Brookhaven, Miss., in the northern trade and 
until his recent illness, from which he is now happily 
fully recovered, he transacted an extensive business, ‘The 
new firm has secured the cuts of a number of timber mills 
a8 well as several concerns manufacturing yard stock 
In various parts of the south and will make shipments 
direct, with an especial feature of the timber trade. 
Schultz Bros. have had a buying office at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., for some time past in charge of F. H. Cline and 
this gentleman will continue in a similar capacity with 
the firm of C. D. Benedict & Co. 


THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 
_ Among those interested in the lumber industry visit- 
ing the city during the last week were the following: 
Charles Allis, Milwaukee, Wis. Ralph 
C. F, Curtis, Clinton, Iowa. fich. 
F. §. Carney, Marinette, Wis. Thomas Bardon, Ashland, Wis. 
W. B. Heineman, Wausau, Col. J. H. Knight, Ashland, 


Loveland, Saginaw, 


8. Wis. 
H. 8. Rand, Burlington, Iowa. Lafayette 
L. P. Ramsay, Lake Charles, Iowa. 
4a. G. Von Platen, Boyne City, 
Hon, J. §. Stearns, Luding- Mich. 
ton, Mich. C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. B. North, Bond, Miss. EK. H. Easterling, Brookhaven, 
. D. Connor, Marshfield, Miss. 
- Vis. H. Egbert, Goshen, Ind. 
on. George M. Curtis, Clin- J. P. Gould, Oshkosh, Wis. 
ton, Iowa. —_. R. Walls, Indianapolis, 


Lamb, Clinton, 


R. E. Gilchrist, Alpena, Mich. 
N, Heineman, Wausau, Wis. 
BC, Imse, Rock Island, Il. 
Arthur Hill, Saginaw, Mich. 
EB. ¢. Hargrave, 
Mich. 
. er Carr, Dubuque, Iowa. Ill 
ank C. Penoyer, Saginaw, J. A. Chambers, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Ind. 
H. W. Huttig, Muscatine, Iowa. 
E. B. Ingram, Eau Claire, Wis. 
A. Maltby, Bay City, Mich. 
Bay City, E. P. Stone, Saginaw, Mich. 
W. P. Lillibridge, St. Charles, 


, ° George M. Paine, Oshkosh, 
pa Roach, Muscatine, Iowa. Wis. 
0b Slimmer, Wausau, Wis. J. H. Queal, Minneapolis, 


es Saunders, Kansas City, Minn. 


0. > 
. W. J. Young, Dubuque, Iowa. 
SB Thayer, Jr., Plymouth, F. D. Timlin, Hazelhurst, Wis. 
. aa Arpin, Grand Rapids, 
8. 


A LUMBERMAN CANDIDATE. 

Probably a majority of the lumbermen of Chicago, 
regardless of party atfiliation, will be pleased to cast 
their votes next Tuesday for one of their own num- 
ber, Conrad W. Rohe, who is a candidate for one of the 
most responsible offices within the gift of the citizens 
of Cook county, that of county clerk. Mr. Rohe is 
president of the Rohe-Heitman Company, dealer in lum- 
ber at Forty-ninth street and Ashland avenue, this city. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


ONTARIO STOCKS AND PRICES. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 25.—The scarcity of high grade 
lumber is causing considerable anxiety in local lumber 
circles. At the present time there is practically none 
ready for shipment and a canvass of the smaller mills 
within 100 miles of this city develops the fact that 
they cannot relieve the situation. As an example of 
the stringency in the market it is said that a few days 
ago one of the large mill owners, who carries a heavy 
stock, oversold himself and in doing so failed to protect 
his American agency, and for the first time in the 
history of his business was forced to go outside and 
buy. It is also said that he bought back at an ad- 
vance of $8 a thousand several carloads he had sold 
to a dealer. 

The price of Canadian deals in the English market 
has advanced about 10 percent above prices of a year 
ago. The fear of a reduced output, brought about by 
the scarcity of labor and the increased demand, is given 
as a reason for this demand. 











NOTES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 27—lLast week twenty-three 
schooners cleared for American ports with lumber. 
They carried 2,382,027 superficial feet of long lumber, 
2,823,300 lath, 2,774,000 cedar and spruce shingles and 
188 cords of firewood. A steamer is now loading deals 
for England and two others were chartered last week. 

Frank Harrison, head of the firm of Frank Harrison 
& Co., lumber brokers of Liverpool, visited the north 
shore towns last week, accompanied by M. H. Sullivan, 
of the Alger-Sullivan Company, of Pensacola, Fla., and 
James Halsall, of James Halsall & Sons, Liverpool. 
Frank Harrison & Co., through their agent, F. E. Neale, 
of Chatham, are among the largest deal shippers from 
the north shore counties. Mr. Neale will send them 
over 41,000,000 feet from the Miramichi this year and 
17,000,000 from the Restigouche. 

Thomas W. Flett, of Nelson, on the Miramichi, has 
just cleared a cargo of box shooks and banana crates 
for Las Palmas, Canary islands. Mr. Flett has shipped 
equal to about 2,000,000 feet of this small lumber this 
year, and will enlarge the output next year, having 
opened up a good trade. 

The regular winter steamship service from St. John 
will begin the latter part of November. ‘There will 
by a weekly service to Liverpool by one line and fort- 
nightly by another, a ten-day service to London, fort- 
nightly each to Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol and Ire- 
land, monthly to South Africa and Jamaica and fort- 
nightly to the West Indies. The steamers for the old 
country will take a considerable quantity of deals as 
part cargo. What the prospect is for lumber in South 
Africa is a question on which dealers are not yet well 
informed. 





CONDITIONS AT BARBADOS. 

Clairmonte, Man & Co., of Barbados, W. I., in their 
market report dated October 11, advise as follows, re- 
garding the condition of the lumber market at that 
port: 

There has been one arrival with lumber during the fort- 
night, but owing to the dull state of trade there is little 
demand. We note a sale of a small lot of white pine 
ex-steamer Oruro at $20 a thousand feet, and 16,000 feet 
ex-schooner Success at $21.30, as it runs. The last sale 
of spruce brought $19.10 to $19.62 a thousand. Pitch pine 
is in full supply. Last sales were made at $23.50 to $24.50 
for firsts, $16.10 for seconds and $14 for third quality. 

The last sale of Gaspe long cedar shingles was at $4.90 
to $5 a thousand. The Success from Paspebiac brought 
532,000 assorted. Cedar laying brought $1.75; spruce laying 
are worth $1.65 to $1.70. We sold a cargo of sawn sap 
cypress at $3.80 for 6-inch, $3.50 for 5-inch and $3.20 for 
4-inch. 

OPA A PPD PDP PIP PPD 

An opportunity for anyone who may desire to go 
into the planing mill and foundry business in the south 
is offered by the approaching sale of a plant that is 
now in operation at Spartanburg, 8S. C. J. J. Burnett, 
master in equity for Spartanburg county, will offer the 
plant with all its belongings for sale on December 1. 
It is known as the Morgan Iron Works property and 
comprises a factory, foundry, warehouses, offices, dry 
kilns, sheds and -all the necessary appurtenances to 
make a complete plant. The terms of sale are easy and 
it should prove an attractive bargain. Further de- 
tails are set forth in Mr. Burnett’s advertisement else- 
where in this issue. 


BP PPA PPD PPP PPP 

What was formally and is yet officially known as the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association has so far outgrown its 
original limitations that a new name is to be given it. 
Just what that will be will be determined at the next 
meeting of the association. The reason for this radical 
change in the association cognomen is that it has 
reached out into the states of Florida, Alabama and 
North Carolina and now embraces a very large and 
substantial membership, a clientele so varied in its 
character as to suggest a more graphic name. And it 
may well be said that the association has fulfilled an 
excellent mission in looking after the affairs of its 
immediate locality and of the states named. 
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{ The Coast Leader 
$ PUGET SOUND and IDAHO LUMBER § 
| PACIFIC FIR COMPANY, } 
) Minneapolis Office, 731 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. g 














Wasa 


416 NEW YORK BLOCK SEATTLE, WAS 


Manufacturer, wholesaler and Shipper 
Pacific Coast Products 


WASHINGTON S H I N G L E S 
RED CEDAR.... 

Always in the Market with High Grade Shingles. 
Prompt Shipments to all Eastern Points. We use “‘Telecode."* 














TRY OUR 


CORK FIR BEVEL SIDING 


It is something new, and isa substitute 
for high priced White Pine and Red 
Cedar Siding. We can furnish it $5 a 





thousand cheaper than high priced 


White Pine and Red Cedar Siding. We 
also manufacture everything in the line 
of Fir and Cedar Lumber had Cedar 
Shingles, and make a specialty of the 
Eastern car trade. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mills at McMurray, Wash. 








Telecode Used. Shingles in Transit. 


SCHWAGER & NETTLETON. 


SPECIALTIES: 
FIR. CEDAR. 
Yard Stock. Ex. Clear 5-2, 16, Shingles. 
Bridge and Construction Eureka 5-2, 18, Shingles. 
Timbers. Perfection 5-2 4,18, Shingles. 





Sullivan Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
PAN MET AR eH 


Washington 
Red Gedar 


PORCH COLUMNS AND SIDING. 


Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co, Sstt« 


We use the Telecode. 


nnn 


ROY & ROY 


Manufacturers of 
and Wholesale 
Dealers in 


PACIFIC COAST 
















LUMBER. 


Wide and Clear. 


SHINGLES. 


Four Brands. 
All Guaranteed. 





i iid 











Lumber and Shingles. 


DELIVERED PRICES TO ANY POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES QUOTED UPON APPLICATION. 
aN 6. N. Ry., A. P. Ry. 
_ one C. ry “ Seattle, Wash. 
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IDAHO este WASHINGTON 





For Eastern Trade. 





SOFT WHITE AND 


IDAHO YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER AND LATH. 





RED CEDAR 4kb"Sinnctes 





SPECIALTY—THICK SHOP AND BETTER 





Shake unknown in our Timber. 
All Band Sawed. 


Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association Standard Grades. 


A. M. Fox Company, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 60-61 JAMIESON BLOCK, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Millis at Hope, Idaho. 


We are manufacturers of 








IDAHO 


Ware *»» YELLOW PINE 


LUIBER and LATH 


«e+e AND...- 


CEDAR SHINGLES. 


EASTERN TRADE SOLICITED. 


1 COEUR D’ALENE LUMBER C0., 


LIMITED, 


; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 


|AND 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 








HighGrace FACTORY STOCK 4 Speciaity 


We Have on Hand for Immediate Shipment: 





1,000'000 * 1% ¢ Eastern Washington 
250,000 “* 114 ** SHOP and’BETTER. 


Mississippi Valley Lumbermen's As 
Standard Grades, eens 


500,000 feet 2 inch t 


We cater to the Eastern Retail Yard Trade. 


Our mills, dry kilns, and wholesale distributing 
yard are at Spokane.Wash. Our kiln capacity is 
gw —. Bt spin via the G. N.,N. P. 
urlington, O. R. »~ 08. L., oP. 
all points east. , tatiana 


licClain Lumber Co. 


SPOKAKE, WASH. 








THE WORLD’S COAL PRODUCTION. 

The coal production and consumption of the world, 
and especially of the United States in comparison with 
other coal producing countries, is the subject of a mo- 
nograph which will appear in the forthcoming issue of 
the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, issued 
by the treasury bureau of statistics. 

The general demand for coal seems to have increased 
very rapidly in recent years, not alone in the United 
States but throughout the world. One of the most charac- 
teristic features of modern industrial development has 
been the rise of the coal industry. Modern society relies 
upon coal as the fuel and source of power, and the 
terms “iron age,” “machine age,” and “age of steam” 
may all be translated the “age of coal.” 

The rapidity with which the production of coal has 
increased may be appreciated when the present volume 
of that production is considered and when we reflect in 
how recent a time the production formed but a very 
small fraction of that quantity. In 1901 the total coal 
production of the world was 866,165,000 short tons. 
Until as late a period’ as 1883 the world’s production 
had never been half so great, being only 450,990,000 
metrie tons in that year; and not until 1872 had the 
world’s production been as much as a third as large as 
it is at present. By 1864 the world’s production was 
only 174,000,000 metric tons, or less than 23 percent of 
the production of 1901. The statistics of the world’s 
production for still earlier periods cannot be determined 
with any pretense of accuracy; but on the basis of the 
British statistics from 1854, and of estimates for ear- 
lier periods, and from such statistics as are obtainable 
from France, Germany, Belgium, and Austria-Hungary, 
an approximation may be made of the actual production. 
In 1860 the world’s production of coal was about 144,- 
000,000 metric tons, or less than one-fifth of the produc- 
tion of 1901, and considerably less than the production 
of either the United States or the United Kingdom at 
present. Ten years earlier the world’s production 
amounted to only about 83,000,000 metric tons, about 
one-tenth of the world’s present production and consid- 
erably less than the present output of the single state 
of Pennsylvania. In 1840 the production was much 
smaller still, amounting to little over 45,000,000 metric 
tons, or about one-seventeenth of the present output ; 
while during the three quarters of a century since 1820, 
when the output was about 17,000,000 tons, the produc- 
tion has increased about 4,500 percent. 

The forthcoming issue of the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance says further in effect: 

The production of coal is chiefly in the hands of three 
nations, the British, the American and the German. During 
the last thirty years and even earlier the combined coal out 
put of the United States, the United Kingdom and Germany 
has averaged, year for year, about five-siaths of the coal out- 
put of the world. Vossessing but a tenth of the world’s 
population, they have produced about 88 percent of the 
mineral fuel, while the remaining 90 percent of the world's 
inhabitants have produced only about 17 percent of the coal, 
and even if the savage and semi-barbarous nations be dis 
regarded the immense preponderance of coal production in 
these countries must be conceded. ‘To this group might be 
added Belgium, which produces and consumes more coal per 
capita than any other Kuropean country except the United 
Kingdom, but for the fact of its small population placing it 
in the second rank of coal producing countries. 

While the continued output of these three countries has 
kept pace with the production of the rest of the world, their 
relative position has been materially altered. In 1863 the 
United Kingdom produced over three times as much as either 
the United States or Germany, the output of these countries 
being approximately 52, 14% and 1614 percent of the world’s 
production, respectively. In 1870 the proportion was about 
the same, although the United States had gained upon Ger- 
many as a coal producer, By 1875 the output of the United 
Kingdom was still considerably greater than the combined 
production of the United States and Germany, the output of 
these three countries being 45, 20 and 18 percent of the 
world’s production, respectively. ‘The next half decennial 
period witnessed a remarkable increase in the American pro- 
duction and a corresponding relative decrease in that of 
Great Britain, the proportions of these countries being 36, 
28 and 17 percent, respectively. ‘This increase was maintained 
during the latter part of the past century, and in 1896 the 
output of Great Britain and Lreland was only 34 percent. 
that of the United States already 30 percent, and that of 
Germany 19.2 percent of the coal production of the world. 

In 1899, for the first time, the coal production of the 
United States exceeded in quantity that of Great Britain. 
This superiority has been maintained for two successive 
years. During 1901 the United States production was 
greater than the amount of coal produced in Great Britain 
and all her colonies. During that year the shares of the 
leading coal producing countries were as follows: United 
States, 34 percent: United Kingdom, 28 percent, and Ger- 
many, 19.2 percent. Nor is there any prospect that the 
leading position of the United States may be lost in favor 
of another country within any calculable future time. 

BABA BL III IO 


RECENT CAR BUILDING ORDERS. 


The following orders for equipment have been placed 
during the week ending October 25: 





Passen- 

Road. Order placed with— Freight. ger. 

Wickwire Bros......Am. Car & Foundry Co... 10 ae 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.Am. Car & Foundry Co...1,500 
Chi., Ind. & Louisv...Am. Car & Foundry Co... 200 


c., M. & St. P......West Milwaukee shops....1,300 a 
Mexican National ...Pullman Car Company.... ... 2 
C.. P. & St. Le.coceedackeonville shops........ 100 ~ 
M., St. P & S. Ste. M. Barney & Smith.......... ee 22 
New York Central... Russel Wheel & Foundry.. 8 a 
ee YS 2 aa Harlan & Tlollingsworth Co. ... 4 
Norfolk & Western..Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. ... 25 

DE ic rewteaWionee Sos eenssssaluxGe 3,118 53 


LOGGING ROAD NEWS. 


Hoquiam, WASH., Oct. 25.—By November 1 it is expected 
that fourteen miles of the Hoquiam extension of the Northern 
Dacific railway will be in operation, the line having been 
completed from Hoquiam to the Humptulips river. This road 
penetrates the deep forest between Hoquiam and Neah bay. 
An immense tract of hemlock will be opened up for develop- 
ment and saw mills will be put in operation at once. 

Ewen, Micu., Oct, 27.—-The Holt Lumber Company is con- 
structing about eighteen miles of logging road near this point, 
which will connect with the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
railway. Ten miles have been graded and rails are beine 
laid as fast as the road bed can be prepared. This road will 


we. a tract of timber with an estimated cut of 50,000,«, 
eet, 

ANDALUSIA, ALA.—D, M. and R. M. Pierson, of Fitzger. 
ald, Ga., who recently purchased a saw mill plant at this 
point, are contemplating the construction of about fifteen 
miles of railroad for logging purposes. 

Tony, W1s.—The Tony & Northeastern Railroad Com. 
pany, which was recently incorporated to build a road from 
Tony northeast, has completed about three miles of the 
line into timber lands. 


OBITUARY. 


Llewellyn J. Morse. 


BANGor, Mr., Oct. 27.—Llewellyn J. Morse, founder and 
head of the firm of Morse & Co., operating saw mills and 
the largest general woodworking plant in Maine, on the 
Kenduskeag stream in Bangor, died at his residence here 
Friday night, aged 83 years. Mr. Morse was born at Park. 
er’s Head, near Bath, Me., December 19, 1819, and came to 
Bangor in 1842, finding his first employment in the shingle 
mill of Jonathan Morse, which was located on the spot 
where now stands the great plant of Morse & Co. In 1850 
Mr. Morse decided to begin business for himself and formed 
a partnership with Hiram P. Oliver, under the name of 
Morse & Oliver. In 1858 the firm of Morse & Co. wag 
established, and from a small saw mill the plant has steadily 
grown until now it includes all branches of the lumber and 
house finish industry, with numerous other departments 
employing about 200 men and turning out products valued 
at $500,000 annually. The tirm consisted, at the time of 
Mr. Morse’s death, of himself, his son, Walter L. Morse 
Capt. W. S. Higgins and Krank Hight. ‘ 

Mr. Morse was at one time largely interested in ship- 
ping, and the last full rigged ship built at Bangor, in 1877 
was named for him. He was a prominent member of the 
republican party and had served in both branches of the 
city council and in the state legislature. He was a famous 
old time volunteer fireman and a captain of militia at the 
time of the civil war. During the active part of hig life 
he was interested in various enterprises other than hig 
own mills, and he had at various times been director in 
industrial and financial institutions. One of his last im- 
portant business enterprises was the erection of the finest 
business building in Bangor, which bears the names ot 
himself and his first business associate, being known as the 
Morse-Oliver building. We is survived by a son, Walter |. 
—— and a daughter, Mrs. William 8. Higgins, both of 
sangor, 














W. W. Greer. 


W. W. Greer, a well known resident of Goshen, Ind., died 
suddenly of paralysis on Saturday, October 25, while at She- 
boygan, Wis., on a business visit. Mr. Greer was formerly 
a prominent iron manufacturer in Pennsylvania, but met 
with reverses and some years ago came to Goshen, where 
he had since made his home. During the past eight years 
he has been industriously engaged in perfecting a quartered 
oaking machine, which would put an oak finish on almost 
any kind of light colored wood. Several of his machines 
are already in use in furniture and interior finish estab- 
lishments at Sheboygan, Wis., Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
elsewhere, but he did not live to enjoy the full fruits of his 
invention. {fe was also the inventor of a steel spring which 
proved a success and which yielded him a good royalty, 
Mr. Greer was about 65 years old and -was a gentle- 
man of fine character and attainments. The burial took 
place at Oakmont, V’a., a few miles from Vittsburg, where 
he formerly resided. 





P. A. Coniff. 


BALTIMORH, Mp., Oct. 28.—-The Baltimore Jumber trade has 
lost another well known member in the person of P. A. Conilf, 
of BP. A. Coniff & Co., 11 South Gay street, exporters of 
lumber and logs, who died on Wednesday of last week rather 
suddenly of hemorrhage brought on by rheumatism. Mr. 
Coniff had been at his place of business the day before and 
attended church early Wednesday morning. ‘The fatal at- 
tack came after his return home and was a severe shock to 
his family. The deceased was born at Newburg, W. Va, 
forty-two years ago and was the son of Mrs. Susan Coniff, 
of Roseburg, WV. Va. He had been in the export business 
about fifteen years, most of that time in Baltimore, and was 
greatly esteemed by those who knew him. Ilis wife and 
three small children survive him. ‘The funeral took place 
on the morning of October 25 from the Catholic church of 
Sts. Philip and James and was largely attended. 





F. M. Harris. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Oct. 28.—F. M. Harris, secretary and 
treasurer of the Little Lumber Company, died at his home 
in this city October 23 after a lingering illness. Mr, Har- 
ris gave up his active connection with the business as much 
as a year ago because of his bad health and for a time he 
was in the far southwestern country, hoping his lungs would 
be strengthened. Mr. Harris was of a prominent Virginia 
family. He was born at Lynchburg and was graduated 
with honors from the University of Virginia. Ie was mat- 
ried in this city twelve years ago but at that time was 
identified with the postoflice department. He is survived 
by a widow and three daughters. The funeral was held on 
October 25 and was largely attended, lumbermen acting a8 


pall bearers. 
ee oe 


George L. Burt. 


Boston, MASs., Oct. 25.—-The H[on. George L. Burt, one 
of Dorchester’s oldest and: best known residents, died at 
his home October 21. George L. Burt was born in Walpole, 
N. H., November 8, 1829. At the age of 16 he learned the 
cabinet maker’s trade under his father, with whom he re 
mained until 1848, when he came to Dorchester and worked 
for two years as a journeyman. In 1850 he united with his 
brother, the late John H. Burt, in establishing J. H. Burt 
& Co. at Mattapan, which business has been carried on for 
fifty years, and which besides general contract work includes 
the manufacture of doors, sush and blinds. Mr. Burt was 
a member of the first city council, after the annexation of 
Dorchester to Boston, in’ 1870, and continued so for four 
years. He also served five years in both branches of the 
state legislature. 





John M. Cochran. 


Prrrspure, Pa., Oct. 25.—John M. Cochran, a, well 
known lumber dealer of this city, died on October 22 at 
his home, Woodlawn, after a lingering illness, aged 44 
years. Ile is survived by a wife and eight children. 





Mrs. Jacob Herbst. 

PrrrspurG, PAa., Oct. 28.—-Mrs. Mary Herbst, aged ® 
years, wife of Jacob Herbst, a well known lumber dealer ot 
McKees Rocks, Pa., died at her home in West l’ark on Ae 
day evening, October 24. She is survived by her husban 
and nine children. 





James E. Goodrich. P 

GENEVA, On10, Oct. 25.—James E. Goodrich died aut 
denly on October 23 of heart failure at the age of oe 
years. He is survived by a wife, daughter, and one bro ‘Il, 
The deceased was proprietor of the Goodrich planing ee. 
which has been in operation here for about thirty-five years. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


There may have been falls, perhaps that of 1892 was 
one of them and perhaps 1901, when there was more 
snap to the demand for building lumber, but it is 
doubtful if the demand was ever larger and more 
evenly distributed, even though there is more appar- 
ent activity in the east than in the west. Quietness 
1s more observable where the agricultural demand is 
the principal feature. On the other hand the manu- 
facturing cities and towns and the manufacturing 
states are showing an active demand, and the require- 
ment in general is just about in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which manufacturing enters into the business 
of any state or section. The farmers are buying lum- 
ber to be sure, in some sections quite liberally, but on 
the Whole agricultural demand is quiet. Then again 
there is a disposition to buy rather sparingly. Prices 
are high, there is a car shortage which makes quick 
shipments difficult and under such circumstances deal- 
ers are buying simply for their actual needs. The 
Same is true to a certain extent of the sash and door 
trade and planing mills. Still, as said above, the ag- 
gregate demand for building lumber is large. 

* * * 











Whatever may be said about building woods the 
hardwoods are in better condition than ever. The 
actual movement may not be any larger than it has 
been for some time, but that is simply because the 
stock is not to be had. Never before have the mills 
been so closely cleaned up. Of dry lumber there is 
practically nothing and the green has been shipped 
from the saw to such an extent that the future of sup- 
plies looks dubious. This demand for the hardwoods 
Tests upon the requirement of general manufacturers 
and upon building in the cities and larger towns where 
real estate improvement is active. Just at this sea- 
Son a great deal of finish is required, which is calling 
for oak and mahogany in particular and to a less ex- 
tent for some of the other hardwoods. This demand 
18 also helping yellow pine finish. 

* * * 


It is considered a safe estimate that the stocks of 
hardwood lumber are not over 75 per cent as great as 
they were a year ago. At the same time the most 
ve season of consumption is at hand. There will 
therefore a steady requirement for consumption, and 
lere should be in addition a restocking demand as soon 
48 it is possible in any degree to supply it. With such 
an outlook there seems no chance for declines in prices, 
va the majority of hardwood operators, both manu- 
= urers and dealers, are of the opinion that prices 

ust further advance before the end of the year. This 
pinion as to the outlook is concurred in by many con- 


sumers, and those who had forethought enough to lay 
in good stocks are congratulating themselves. 
* * * 


Oak is of course among the strongest of the hard- 
woods and week after week there is less spread in 
prices. There is no absolute uniformity and occasion- 
ally some decidedly low quotations are seen, but they 
are from small people for small lots. The heavier the 
buyer the more he is willing to pay for oak. A corre- 
spondent says that he does not believe there are ten 
car loads of dry oak in Indiana for sale. That state- 
ment is an exaggerated one, but every one familiar 
with that state says there is not enough lumber there 
to warrant a buying trip. The same is practically 
true of the south. 

* * * 

The “soft” woods among the hardwoods are all ex- 
tremely strong. Basswood, cottonwood and poplar are 
in the same category. Stocks are low and all that 
reach the market are eagerly taken up. The situation 
in the box woods has been greatly in favor of gum 
which within the last month or two has reached a 
point of mill run value which it has probably never 
before enjoyed. It is coming to be appreciated not 
only as a box material but for other purposes. It 
looks as though there were coming the time in this 
country when gum shail be appreciated as it is abroad. 

* * * 

The situation in poplar is a peculiar one. The as- 
sociation list on common poplar delivered in Chicago 
is $33.50, yet there have been sales in car load lots, 
and in large quantities also, at as high as $36.50. 
Firsts and seconds have sold in Chicago at $43.50 for 
inch firsts and seconds, delivered in blocks of 1,000,000 
feet and over, with numerous carload sales at the same 
price. A sale of 2,500,000 feet of firsts and seconds 
was made in Pittsburg last week on a basis of $43.50. 
There is probably 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 feet a 
month being sold on above prices. Yet lower prices, 
some of them very much lower, are heard of. The 
fact of the matter seems to be that prices are largely 
a question of the character of the particular demand 
and the knowledge as to conditions on the part of the 
seller. Any man who has poplar can get pretty nearly 
his own price for it if he is “fon to his job.” 

* + * 

The white pine business of the year is coming to a 
close as far as manufacture and cargo shipments are 
concerned. ‘The distributive trade shows little change, 
though perhaps it is a little heavier than a short time 
ago. The improvement, however, is mainly in the east. 
The central northern states are doing about their for- 
mer volume of business, but the northwest is experi- 
encing a somewhat lighter movement, reflected in our 
report from Minneapolis. This is due, however, quite 
largely to shortage in stocks and the lack of cars. De- 
mand is fairly active but it is mainly of the short 
order class. All the markets which receive their lum- 
ber by lake make good reports. Some of them have 
received large quantities of lumber within the last week 
and are getting in shape for the winter. But at the 
best stocks will be only moderate in size and the assort- 
ment will not be good. The near approach of winter 
is accelerating some classes of business. 

* * * 

The yellow pine industry shows little change. There 
is a decidedly better demand for common stock from 
the west and it is reported that the mills of the south- 
west are receiving more orders than they are able to 
fill. But this is due largely to the car shortage, which 
is keeping shipments far below what either the demand 
or the mill capacity would justify. On the Atlantic 
coast yellow pine is being rushed north as fast as ves- 
sels can be secured to carry it in anticipation of the 
storm season. A good deal of complaint is heard as 
to the supply of labor. This is especially the case in 
the rice districts, but all over the south there is more 
or less complaint on this score. The export movement 
is of fair volume and prices are excellent. 

* * * 


The red cedar shingle market seems to be on the aver- 
age about 5 cents lower. Transit cars may command 
former figures, but the rush demand is largely over 
and future contracts show an easier feeling. There is 
no let up, however, in the demand for lumber, except 
perhaps in California for fir. As we have before said, 
the Washington and Oregon mills have a constant sur- 
plus of lower grade stock which will not bear trans- 
portation to the east. What cannot be used right at 
home, and under present conditions this is considerable, 
is dumped into California. The natural result is that 
prices have softened. 

* * 

The probabilities as to prices may be thus summed 
up: Steady values in Pacific coast lumbers, hemlock, 
spruce and North Carolina pine. Probable slight ad- 
vances in white pine and the hardwoods, with yellow 
pine an uncertain quantity after two or three months. 
In the southern wood, as far as yard stocks are con- 
cerned, much depends upon weather conditions, both 
as to demand and supply. If the northern demand 
should be stimulated by an open or even by a pleasant 
winter the lessened supply of northern stock would 
have to be met from the south with good effect on 
values. There is nothing in sight to warrant an ex- 
pectation of a decline in the price of any lumber dur- 
ing the next sixty days. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade is probably no better than it us- 
ually is at this season, but local dealers are well satis- 














IDAHO eastern WASHINGTON 





Let us send you a Sample Car 
of our 


SOFT WHITE 
IDAHO PINE, 


of which we are extensive manufacturers. Our 
White Pine is the same as the Michigan and 
Wisconsin White Pine. Our Jdaho Pine is 
similar in character but more yellow, but when 
finished in natural color cannot be distinguished 
from White Pine. 

Our mills are at Post Falls, Idaho, 

We also have a large and complete stock of 
Michigan White Cedar Posts, and ship promptly. 


Send All Orders for Lumber and Posts to 


MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber Co. 


617-619 WELLS BLDG., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASHINGTON PINE #23. 


Shop Lumber a Specialty. 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


E, F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 


IDAHO SPLIT CEDAR POSTS 


Split with the grain and not sawed; from body 
timber sound and straight. No wood outlasts 
them. . . For the eastern retail yard trade. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Write for Delivered Prices. SPOKANE, WASH, 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Idaho White and Yellow Pine 


AND 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Eastern Factory Trade Solicited. Write for Prices. 


CAMERON LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


HARRISON, IDAHO. 











Law Boiled Down, 
IN 
“LAW FOR LUMBERMEN.” 


Digests of recent decisions of courts of last re- 
sort, on subjects of interest to lumbermen of all 
classes. A good book tohave. Only $3 50 a copy. 
Published by the 


® 315 Dearborn 8t., 
American Lumberman, 


CHICAGO. 




























MAAC CCE 


FIRE BRIC 
REFUSE BURNERS 


and all Furnace work. Tiles, Fire Clay and all 
Fire Clay Products, 


Sewer Pipe 32ushés.t° 
Evens s. Howarp Fire Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


910 Market St. 





Estab. 40 years. 
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CALIFORNIA 


a dil PINE AND REDWOOD 
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Fresno Flume © B, SHAD resident. 
and Irrigation < vac" 
Company, 


C. W. MUSICK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Secretary. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
LUMBER anp 
TIMBER 


Treasurer. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
AND BOXES. 


Fir and Cedar, 
California White Pine, 
Sugar Pine, 





SPECIALTIES. 
Wide, Clear Sugar and 
California White Pine. 


Extra Size and Length 
Timbers. 


Dressed Lumber of All 











Mills at GENERAL OFFICE : 
SHAVER, FRESNO CO., CAL, 
Planing Mill, Yard and Box 


ing Mit, Yard and Box CLOVIS, California. 


FRESNO OFFICE, FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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Sugar Pine 


AND eae 7 
White Pine 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR AND WHITE PINE AGENCY, 


Rooms 91 and 92 Crocker Building. 
San Francisco, Cal. 













In Car Lots 
Direct 
From 
Mills... 


FREDERICK F. SAYRE, Gen’! Agent. 


TeV VVC CCC CCC VV VV VV VV VV WV. 
PPP GFF FFF FF FFF FF FF FFI 





ALBION LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood 
Lumber.. | 


San Francisco, Cal. 


R.R. Ties 
and 
Timbers. 











Fluming 
and Jank 
Stock. 








Mills, ALBION, 
Mendocino County. 

















OUR SPECIALTIES: bore ang taree tim 
(Oregon Pine), and Redwood. Cedar and Redwood lumber, 


rough or worked, kiln dried. —_? Siding. Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles. Capacity in redwood shingles, 400 M daily, dry 


Telephone, : 
Private Exchange 279, YARDS: 
Use 6th and Irwin 
Lumberman's Code . Streets, 


and Telecode, San Francisco, Cal, 





OFFICES: 


603-4- 5-6-7 Claus Spreckels Bldg., | San Francisco, Cal. 





fied with the quantity of stock they are sending out by 
rail and team, and are encouraged in the belief that 
similar conditions will exist for several months. High 
prices for lumber have undoubtedly retarded building 
to some extent in the agricultural sections, but in the 
cities and towns there is kage little effect ob- 
served. The yards are fairly well filled up with 
lumber, but it is not believed that the quantity held in 
stock is up to the average for the first of November. 
Assortments, however, are in much better condition 
than they have been at any time previously this year. 
Considerable lumber is still to arrive before the close 
of navigation, but the docks are generally well filled 
and until the lumber already received is sorted and 
piled some of the yards will have to keep their boats 
waiting for dock room. Were there plenty of lumber 
held in reserve at the northern mills, dealers would 
probably be well pleased to see a heavier demand than 
is visible, but as stocks in the north are unusually low 
and assortments difficult to obtain in quantities, they 
are satisfied that the yard demand is no heavier than 
it is. 

Preparations for winter logging are going forward 
actively in many parts of the north and in some cases 
crews are already at work. To some extent, no doubt, 
prices next year will be dependent upon the amount 
of the log cut this winter, although the trade is feel- 
ing easy about the matter, and is disposed to regard 
the size of the cut as of minor importance, the main 
consideration being the fear that it will not be large 
enough. The indications are that as many logs will 
be put in as is possible with the prevailing scarcity of 
men and high prices of labor, provisions and feed. It 
is believed that if conditions are favorable, there will 
be a considerable gain over the cut of last year, and 
the further indications are that it will all be needed 
for the trade next season, as a less amount is likely 
to be carried over at the mills than ever before. 

The character of the country demand is largely in 
the nature of small orders for residence, barn, and 
crib material. The demand for 4 and 6-inch fencing 
has scarcely begun, but traveling men say that there 
will be lots of corn cribbed this fall, and that the 
dealers will need a corresponding amount of crib stock. 
Already there have been heavy inroads made on the 
supply of No. 2 and No. 3 common strips, and there 
may be developed a scarcity of considerable propor- 
tions later. A general improvement is noted in the 
demand for No. 4 boards, which have been a little slow 
during the summer. Lately, however, the call has 
quickened and prices firmed up materially. 

The lake carrying trade is quiet. Recently, owing 
to demands of the sailors for an advance in wages on 
November 1, a number of vessel owners have decided 
to withdraw their boats and tie up for the winter, as 
they cannot afford to pay higher wages than they are 
now paying. It is not likely that lumber freights will 
be advanced either, as there seems to be enough boats 
willing to accept present freights for the rest of the 
season. Of course if the lumber carriers could ad- 
vance freights, they could afford to pay higher wages, 
but buyers of lumber are not disposed to stand for 
any higher freight rates than those now ruling, which 
are $2.50 from Lake Superior and $1.50 from Lake 
Michigan ports. Short dry piece stuff is quoted at $16 
delivered in Chicago and long at from $18 to $18.50. 
Common inch may be safely quoted at from $18.50 to 
$19.50 for the general run of stock coming from Me- 
nominee. Hemlock is held at from $10.50 to $10.75 at 
Menominee or from $12 to $12.25 here and at $9.75 to 
$10 at Manistee, which makes it about $11.50 delivered 
here. Inch hemlock is worth about $1 more. The sea- 
son of navigation is nearing its close and little interest 
will be attached to cargo movements during the next 
month, although there is still considerable stock to come 
in from both Lake Superior and Lake Michigan ports. 

Building permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment during the week ending October 29, 1902, were 
as follows: 


CLASS. No. Value. 
RIGOR: EM: soso o.8 caches awe ais 28 15,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.... 50 112,850 

5,000 and under 10,000.... 10 67,000 

10,000 and under 25,000.... 9 124,500 
25,000 and under 50,000.... sf 260,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.... 1 80,000 
John B. Mallers, apartment... . 1 130,000 
UN ose. SRN Aw leaie 106 790,050 
Total preceding week ......... 117 1,115,550 
Total from Jan. 1, 1902, to date.4,413 42,732,705 





Minneapolis, Minn, -Dealers note a slight increase 
in orders during the last few days, but still have as 
much business as they want in view of the serious con- 
dition of stocks. The boom company is closing its 
operations early, and the mills will close down from 
two to three weeks earlier than last year. This leaves 
no doubt of a serious shortage. The cut of last year 
was none too large to fill the demands of trade and 
this season the Minneapolis mills will saw at least 
100,000,000 feet less, some say 125,000,000. The short- 
age is especially serious in dimension and jobbers are 
already discussing the use of hemlock dimension to 
fill orders. With these facts in view no one doubts 
that prices this winter will be stiffer than ever, and 
that whether there may be an advance or not retailers 
will be paying list prices for everything. 

Car shortage continues to interfere seriously with 
shipments, and the week ending Monday night shows 
another decrease. Receipts and shipments of lumber 
for the week were as follows: 











Receipts. Shipments, 
NN ig. bbe ERE RRA eS 368,000 1,024,000 
TEORT, noo. 5.0.0 ec 00 06 be 0005 ws 480,000 1,376,000 
oo EE Reece rae rn 416,000 1,088,000 
RUMEN  dxnive ba web O ht beads Os. koreSs 352,000 1,328,000 








ER Par ire nen Ree ee 704,000 1,744,000 
MRED. SRG ees Ghd Res Bente eee 656,000 1,200,000 

2,976,000 7,760,000 
I I e's oF ec eREK ES EO Re eRe 2,720,000 8,016,000 
NE 56:5. OREGON OE eR ems 256,000 Eten: 
RE OEE: (ok bckrw. bw chtasee ale oe ee. Riera Bs 256,000 





Saginaw Valley. No buying of consequence for next 
winter and spring stock has as yet been reported. A 
few million feet have been picked up at Detroit and 
one or two Saginaw firms bought small lots, but con- 
tracts for stock on a large scale are not likely to be 
made until about the close of the season. Local dealers 
will probably pick up 100,000,000 feet in the Georgian 
bay district to be brought here next year. Lumber is 
being received right along from Georgian bay. Some lots 
of log run have brought $18 over there. Add the duty 
and the freight and it makes costly lumber. Trade in 
the yards is not big, but it is better than it was thirty 
days ago and it is expected there will be a spurt from 
this date to the holiday wind up. 





aad 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Everybody appears to be 
busy .and prices are where they have been for several 
weeks. Some dealers are complaining of difficulty in 
securing cars for immediate shipments, but at that 
there is considerable stock moving by rail. A large 
amount of the lumber being shipped is for retailers 
supplied by the local market, this being the time of 
the year when they usually buy extensively for the 
winter trade. 





Buffalo, N. Y. “Could not be better” is the report 
from some dealers, and others agree that the business 
is very satisfactory. There is fear, though, that the 
supply will not last through the winter. One dealer, 
who has more stock than usual, looks for a very 
broken stock before the end of winter and more buying 
from one dealer of another than ever before to piece 
out the season. A rough estimate of the stock here 
now places it at 125,000,000 feet, which will be some- 
what increased before the lakes shall close. If reports 
are correct there is not likely to be any material help 
from Tonawanda the coming winter, as there will hardly 
be the usual stock there at the close of navigation. 
Prices are all very strong and there is no cutting, 

OBB LOLI 


Baltimore, Md. Prices remain unchanged, with de- 
mand restricted to immediate requirements and _ the 
most urgent necessities. ‘The high range of values pre- 
vents any expansion of trade in the direction of a more 
extended use of white pine where other woods will suf- 
fice, and the car shortage on the railroads still further 
exerts a narrowing influence upon the movement. 


eee 


Philadelphia, Pa. The slackness which began to 
mark the white pine trade at the beginning of the 
month has not grown to such proportions as to worry 
the wholesalers, But whatever the drop in the demand 
has been there has been no corresponding drop in val- 
ues. Prices continue to rule high and not even the con- 
sumer expects to see any change in his favor. Dealers 
say the supply is still lacking in quantity and that 
some grades are growing scarcer week by week. 





Spruce. 





New York City. The brisk demand for spruce con- 
tinues, and as the season approaches when navigation 
will be closed the firmness in price increases, for there 
is no denying that it is to the east and north that the 
metropolis looks for its largest supply. The mills-are 
as busy as ever and from all reports have none too many 
logs. Lath is still strong. 

Boston, Mass. Spruce frames remain steady at $19 
to $21, with randoms $16.50 to $18.50. ‘This is a big 
difference and the range entirely depends upon the 
promptness in shipping. Mills which have the stocks 
are able to get their price. Orders for some future de- 
livery are shaded to a lower figure in some cases. 
There is nothing to indicate a lower price for some 
time. Clapboards still remain absurdly high and lath 
comes in a close second in the elevation of prices. 


eee 


Bangor, Me. Spruce is firm, with demand and sup- 
ply rather limited for all kinds, except the general 
run of randoms. There is very little doing in frames 
and many of the mills sawing such lumber have been 
shut down for the season. Ten and 12-inch dimensions 
are quoted here at $18.50 to $19.50; 9-inch and under, 
$16.50; 10 and 12-inch, random lengths, 10 feet and up, 
$18; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, and 3x4, 10 feet and up, 
$14.50 to $15; all other randoms, 9-inch and under, 
10 feet. and up, $15.50 to $16; 5-inch and up merchant- 
able boards, $14.50; matched boards, $15.50 to $17.50; 
furring, $14.50. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The good demand for white cedar products 
continues and,.stocks in most items are unusually scarce. 
Dealers state that they could sell almost any quantity 
of posts if they could get the stock, but they are short 
here and also at northern points. In 7-foot posts there 
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js a general scarcity, especially in 6-inch diameters, 
which are selling at 184 cents on a Chicago rate. In 
4inch and 5-inch there is also a light supply, the for- 
mer being quoted at 123 cents and the latter at 16 
cents. A good stock of poles is visible, but that is about 
the only item on the list that is at all abundant, not- 
withstanding which no weakness is shown in prices. 
There is no trouble, dealers say, in securing the full 
list for almost everything in the cedar line. Shingles 
are getting low, 16-inch selling at $2.75 at the mill and 
g-inch at about $2.65. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report a strong de- 
mand for posts, which is extremely hard to supply. 
Seven-foot posts are practically out of the market, and 
wet weather in the woods has put the swamps in such 
condition that it is almost impossible to get logs out 
until it shall freeze. Prices are good on everything ex- 
cept some long lines of poles. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The volume of trade re- 
ported by dealers is fully as active as could be ex- 
pected at this time, being somewhat in excess of that 
transacted for several previous years. Posts are in 
good supply, and moving freely by rail. Ties are more 
plentiful than a few weeks ago. There is not the call 
for them that there was and greater activity in this 
line is not expected this year. The supply of shingles 
is not as large as it was, owing to their growing sear- 
city at the mills. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Receipts of hardwood lumber ay the local 
yards are restricted and those who are posted on the 
situation say that it is only because of the limited 
stocks that are available at primary points. Even 
the most casual observer of hardwood conditions can 
scarcely fail to appreciate the fact that dry stocks 
are practically exhausted in many varieties of hard- 
woods and that there can be no appreciable replen- 
ishment of dry stocks before next April or May. In 
some of the northern woods, the newly cut stocks of 
the coming winter will not be in condition for ship- 
ment before June or July. 

While the situation in hardwoods from the supply 
standpoint is unusually serious, some of the larger 
consumers and a few wholesalers who had the fore- 
sight to stock up last winter and spring are in such 
shape that they might not have to buy additional sup- 
plies until a year from now, excepting possibly a few 
occasional carloads to fill in with. The great bulk 
of the manufacturing trade, however, is running op 
limited supplies, and some of the smaller woodworking 
factories are on a mere hand-to-mouth basis. It is 
these people who will be likely to suffer most from 
the scarcity of stock and the probably higher prices 
that will prevail. In all probability the purchase of 
lumber for only their most urgent needs will continue 
to be their policy until larger supplies are available. 

Quartered white oak, which has been scarce for sev- 
eral months, is still moving in a limited way, but at 
the highest of prices. Carloads of good average qual- 
ity would probably bring from $55 to $58 delivered in 
Chieago, while fancy stock in panels and of the best 
figure would command $60 or more. There is very 
little offered, however. The same is true of quartered 
red oak, stocks of which have long ago been practi- 
cally exhausted, although prices have not correspond- 
ingly appreciated. Plain white and red oak are both 
in good demand at no less prices than have been quoted 
heretofore, although $35 is not to be regarded as an 
inside quotation for firsts and seconds inch. 

Those who cater to the trade in dimension oak say 
that it is no more plentiful than it has been, and that 
the mills cutting that kind of stock are all well filled 
up with orders at good prices. 

No change can be reported in the cottonwood situa- 
tion, stocks being almost entirely in the hands of large 
wholesalers and manufacturers, with prices at the 
highest point ever known since cottonwood became a 
staple product. 

Birch has been coming to the front this summer and 
lately has been showing considerable strength. Firsts 
and seconds birch in inch and thicker are in good de- 
mand and scarce. Red birch has a steady and con- 
tinuous demand and is readily salable at all times 
at good figures. 

Of late there has been a decided increase in the call 
for red gum for not only domestic but export ship- 
ment. A great, deal of gum has lately been coming 
Into this market, some of it of high quality, and it 
can be readily sold where a few months ago it was 
hot regarded as worth looking at. Many users of 
basswood and cottonwood report that in gum they find 
an excellent substitute for a number of purposes. 

Teer 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘The fact that hardwood shipments 
out of St. Louis have not been particularly heavy dur- 
ing the past week or so can be attributed entirely to 
the Scarcity of stock in shipping dry condition, and 
hot in the least to a lack of urgency in the demand. All 
Wholesale dealers say that there has never been a time 
to their knowledge when stocks were as light or the 
demand as strong as at the present time. Some items 
‘annot be found in St. Louis yards, and all efforts 
‘0 purchase them at first hands have proved unavailing. 
$ northern consumers are for the most part in need 
of stock and are willing to pay the asking prices, the 
mholesalers in their efforts to keep their customers 
rare are: filling orders with stock not nearly in 
fe eine dry condition, and there is little complaint 
tom the recipients, they all being glad enough to get 





. the past ten days. 


the stock in any condition. With such a situation as 
this it is not wonderful that prices have continued to 
advance, and it is the firm belief here that the top 
has not been reached. 

The situation in the southern country has _ not 
changed, except that more energy has never been dis- 
played in the buying department. Mill prices are ad- 
vancing more rapidly than those at this end of the line, 
and numerous instances are cited where a mill quotes 
certain items at exactly the same prices named in St. 
Louis. ‘lhe car shortage is very serious in the greater 
part of the hardwood country, and it is even stated 
by local dealers that cars are not easy to secure over 
some roads for shipments from St. Louis. 

There is practically no dry quartered white oak 
in St. Louis and the local supply of firsts and seconds 
quartered red is almost exhausted. Local dealers are 
willing to pay as high as $54 for dry quartered white 
oak, and $34 for common quartered. Green stock is 
bringing $2 less than these figures. There is a fair 
supply of common quartered red oak, but the higher 
grades have strengthened considerably and are now 
quoted at $40. In plain sawed stock there continues to 
be a strengthening, and there is no item for which 
higher prices are not being paid than prevailed a month 
ago. Inch red and heavy thicknesses in white are es- 
pecially wanted. 

Cottonwood continues to strengthen and prices on 
mill run stock are said to have advanced $1 within 
Even at this high quotation little 
lumber is being brought to light at initial points, and 
it is now reasonably certain that local consumers must 
use more largely of substitutes than ever before. Deal- 
ers in gum are taking advantage of this condition and 
a number of heavy sales have been consummated dur- 
ing the week at prices averaging higher than prevailed 
a short time ago. Ash is also strong and the receipts 
are light. Hickory is wanted in both random sizes 
and thick stock, but there is little stock available at 
first hands. 

i i i ee 

Norfolk, Va. Demand continues steady and the 
conditions of the market are considered in a very satis- 
factory shape. Operators are decidedly firm as to val- 
ues and no one is disposing of material at a sacrifice to 
get business. Shipments to domestic points are of con- 
siderable volume, and the foreign movement is becom- 
ing active. Operators anticipate a heavy business this 
winter and the indications are that they will not be 
disappointed. Oak, ash and cypress are finding a ready 
market at firm prices. 

PAPA 

New Orleans, La. The export market for hardwoods 
is better now than it has been for some time. Several 
large shipments have been reported during the week, 
and the prices realized have been comparatively good. 
There is not much lumber being shipped on consignment. 
Tonnage is not so plentiful as it was thirty days ago 
and ocean freight rates are higher, but the exporters 
say they have no complaint to make on this score. Ad- 
vices from the manufacturing centers are to the effect 
that advances in price are to be expected. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red and white oak 
and basswood continues fairly good, but there is little 
doing in other lines. What the trade wants most is 
scarce, and prices show no tendency to decline. Mill 
men are much concerned over the outlook for next 
year’s supply of oak and basswood. 

PAP LI ISI 


New York City. Anything but good reports come 
from the export side of this market. Poplar is reported 
to have gone off in price on the other side, while quar- 
tered oak, despite the fact that it is scarce there, does 
not bring over $70. Here the conditions are the exact 
opposite. There is an excellent call for quartered oak, 
and poplar is more than holding its own. Plain oak 
is more plentiful and the call has eased up a little, while 
ash drags. Chestnut is in good demand. 

a a a a 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. At no time, apparently, 
this season has business been as brisk as that prevailing. 
It is said that when the books for the current month 
are closed they will show the transaction of a larger 
volume than for any other month this year, or for the 
same month of several previous years. The demand 
for basswood far exceeds the supply, which is growing 
shorter right along. Soft elm is experiencing a better 
call than for some time, some of the grades, especially 
8-4, becoming short in supply. Quartered oak and 
poplar are moving briskly, with dry poplar somewhat 
scarce, 





Buffalo, N. Y. The report of demand exceeding the 


supply continues all through the hardwood trade. It 
all sells itself, so the anxiety is to get hold of it. Here 


and there can be found a dealer with a really good 
stock, but the rule is the other way and there is 
much confession of inability to fill orders, especially 
in quartered oak. In chestnut and basswood nobody 
pretends to meet the demand. Some of the mills are 
sending out special orders for all the chestnut that 
comes in and will take everything in that line they can 
get. There seems to be a better supply of birch than 
for some time and the demand for it is quite as strong 
as ever. Maple, especially flooring, is moving well. 
PAPI III 

Boston, Mass. ‘The hardwood list from top to bot- 
tom continues firm, with a rather higher tendency in 
most of the lists. Quartered white oak is holding up to 
the top notch and is scarce and strong at anywhere 
from $68 to $72. Wholesalers in this market do not 
report any great volume of sales. The hand to mouth 
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CHURCHILL & SIM, 


Timber Brokers 


For the sale of all descriptions 
of hard and soft woods. .... 


ALBERT BUILDINGS, 29 Clements Lane, 
12Preesons Row, Liverpool. LONDON, E. C. 
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$C. Leary & Co. 

Agents for the Sale AMERICAN LOGS 
, «aeee AND LUMBER. ::: 
4 Lombard Ct , Gracechurch St. 

} LONDON, - - - E.C. 
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R.H.ROBERTS & CO. } 

Shippers Agents and Wholesale Distributors of 
American Hardwoods 

Solicit Correspondence from R ible ) 

Manufacturers. ) 

86 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E. C. 
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| Duncan, Ewing & Co. 


WOOD ~«~< 
BROKERS, 
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85 Gracechurch Street, - 
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PRICE & PIERCE, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


AMERICAN WOODS, 


in the United Kingdom{and Continent. 


LONDON, E. C. 





27 Clements Lane, 
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> EDWARD CHALONER & CO. 
4 

4 Wood Brokers 

4 and Agents for the sale of American 

> Hardwood etc. in Logs and Lumber. 

‘ 36 Derby Rd, Sandhills, 

: Cable Address ‘‘Chaloner.” LIVERPOOL. 
Codes used, ABC, Al, Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 




















ARTHUR RUSHFORTH, 


EXPORTER OF FINE GRADE AFRICAN 


MAHOGANY 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED, 
12 Derby Road, 
LIVERPOOL. 


A. B. C. Codes Used, 
Cable Address, ‘‘Veneering’’ Liverpool. 
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BECKER & CO. 


AGENTS FOR 


American 
Hardwoods, 


CODES USED: 
ABC 4th Edition, 
Lumberman’s, 
Standard. 











2 Union Court, 014 Broad St. and 
82 Bishopsgate St., Within. 


LONDON, ° - E. Cc. 
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« ESTABLISHED 1862. 3 
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: h & Co, 3 
FE. W. Bart oO. 3 
« ® 
‘ BREMEN, 3 
» HAMBURG, EMDEN, DUSSELDORF. 4 
« r) ®@ 
é Log and Lumber Exporters’ Agents. @ 
« Liberal Advances Made. © 
‘ Credits opened through Muller, Schall & Co., New Y ork. 3 
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GOSSLER BROS. | 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Offer Best Facilities for 
Selling all kinds of 


AMERICAN HARDWOODS =: 


In Logs, Lumber and Squares. 





Credits opened with 


« 
Fair Advances Against § 
G. AMSINCK & CO., New York. ‘ 


Consignments. 
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osenbacher, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Banker and Dealer in 
all kinds of 


American Hardwoods. 


Cable Address, CONSIGNMENTS 
“BACHROSE.” SOLICITED. 
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J.G.& Th. A. Lelienaar, 


Selling Agents for all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER ano LOGS 
Pitch Pine, Cypress, North Carolina Pine, Etc. 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
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If so you should have the 


RED B00 The Recognized Author- 


g ity on Lumber Credits. 


it Contains the Names of Concerus Engaged in the Following Lines, 
Together with their Financial Standing: 


LUMBER LINES—Cedar Posts, (Dealers and Manufac- %& 
turers), Interior Finish Manufacturers, Moulding Manufac- 
turers, Lumber Dealers, wholesale and retail, Planing Mills, 
Saw Mills, Sash, Door and Blind Dealers and Manufacturers, 
Stair Builders, (Operating Mill), Wood Box Manufacturers, 
Hardware Dealers, carrying stock of sash, doors and blinds. 
_MANUFACTURERS of Agricultural Implements, Cars, 
Carriages, Furniture, Chairs, Coffins, Desks, Ladders, Mowers, 
Organs, Parlor Frames, Pianos, Plows, Reapers, Refrigerators, 
School and Sewing Machine Furniture, Show Cases, Store and 
Office Fixtures, Trunks, Veneers, Wagons, Wood Floors and 
Mantles, Wood Pumps, Woodenware, Wind Mills. 

The Book is also a Bank Directory, Railroad Guide, At- 
torney’s List, Express Directory, etc. Contains more 
names and information than any other publication of the 
kind. Published in January and July and covers the 
United States and Manitoba. Thoroughly organized col- 
lection departmentin connection. Olaims collected any- 
where. Try us. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 


Mention this Peper, Suite 911 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO. 
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business, which is bound to come anyway whatever the 
season or business conditions may be, absorbs what 
stock is offered at the present values, and without any 
great amount of question. Plain white oak brings $42 
to $45 and is equally strong in its undertone. White 
ash brings about the same range of figures as plain 
oak, while brown sells in the vicinity of $40, but in 
either case there is very little sale. 
quietly at $28, with only indifferent buying. Clear face 
birch sells at $26, with a fair trade. Maple flooring is 
in a sort of transition period, pending the success of the 


Maple moves 


latest endeavors of the association to get together and 


stay together. Reports of the last meeting begin to 


percolate through the trade and it seems that some 


admissions of price cutting were made, and Boston 
dealers are glad to note that a firm basis has again 


been reached, with a proper forfeit for price cutting. 
Complaints are heard of members of the association 
selling to carpenters and builders direct, at the list 
price. 

eee? 

Baltimore, Md. All the hardwoods have stiffened ap- 
preciably, the market being firm and the tendency up- 
ward. Quiet continues to prevail in consequence of 
the difficulty of getting cars in sufficient number to 
meet the demands of the trade, but inquiry for stocks 
at the mills is again very active and competition is 
keen. Even the circumstance that foreign buyers are 
holding off and show no pronounced disposition to ad- 
just themselves promptly to the new range of values 
does not appear to affect the situation here. The higher 
prices that were fixed some time ago are more firmly 
settled as the gage of trade than before and another 
advance is by no means out of the question. All the 
woods have risen at a fairly uniform rate. 

a a 

Cincinnati, O. The frequent and continuous in- 
quiry for almost every kind of lumber handled in this 
market tends to firmness. A short time ago the ex- 
pediency was urged of substituting intermediate and 
upper grades for dry uppers, which were running low; 
now both are rapidly disappearing and many orders 
are being filled from 60-day or dead green stock. The 
fact that buyers are placing orders for lumber in this 
condition, and urgently for dry stock when they can, 
shows that they are hunting cover and with the advent 
of the new year there will go up a concerted wail for 


dry hardwoods. Current prices are about as follows: 


First and Second, Common, Cull, 
BB DOMIOAD o.o.cs.0.cccrevenene even $31.00 521.00 errr 
SH DOGIAL os o.00)0\9:0:0.0.0:9:0 6 00-08 35.00 24.00 ceive 
| ee en rr eee er 40.00 27.00 $16.00 
5, 6 and 8-4 poplar..........0. 43.00 29.00 17.50 
3-4 plain white oak............ 28.00 18.00 re 
4-4 plain white oak............ 33.00 22.00 12.00 
5, 6 and 8-4 plain white oak.... 35.00 24.00 14.00 
4-4 quarter sawed white oak.... 56.00 35.00 16.00 
5, 6 and 8-4 qr. sawed white oak. 58.00 37.00 18.00 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. It is the common report from northern 
points that the cut of hemlock this year will be of 


unusual proportions, but this frightens nobody, as the 
indications are that there will be none too much stock 
to go around even with the most favorable logging 
conditions and the heaviest cut that can be made. 
The greater cost of logging will be of itself a prominent 
factor in the hemlock cut of the north this winter and 


producers will not be apt to sell their hemlock for less 
than it costs them. Receipts of hemlock by both water 
and rail in this market are reasonably heavy and prices 


continue steady at previous quotations, based on $11 to 


$12 by water and $13.50 to $ 14 by rail. 


SAMARAS 


New York City. It is evident that the big impetus 
that was to have struck this stock when the coal strike 
ended has not yet arrived, but for all that there is a 
very fair call and prices are being held firmly on the 
$16.50 basis. 

OS ind 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. The agent of a leading 
Pennsylvania hemlock manufactory visited the Ton- 
awandas on Monday and said that a considerable de- 
crease in the demand has been noted lately at the 
mills. Almost everybody who is going to use hem- 
lock later has placed his orders, and, with the excep- 
tion of items which have been scarce for months, owing 
to the excessive call for them, there is little indica- 
tion that they will not be filled without much delay. 
The recently increased prices are being maintained 
and dealers are of the opinion that there will not be an- 
other advance this year. 

PRAPPPII IS 


Buffalo, N. Y. Mill men still say that they are not 
able to keep up with their orders and there is no 
prospect of any slacking off. Building is so good that 
nothing but a big advance in prices will shut off the 
hemlock trade right away. Prices are firm with an 
upward tendency, but the base price of $15 promises 
to hold for some time. Michigan hemlock is plentiful, 
selling for the most part $1 or so under Pennsylvania. 
It is mostly confined to the city trade, as there are 
several woods to compete with eastward. 

_— leer 

Pittsburg, Pa. There has been no change in this mar- 
ket for the past three weeks, prices continuing high 
and firm. Mills are sending out their full cut. 





Philadelphia, Pa. As far as Pennsylvania hemlock 
is concerned stocks are of the lightest variety generally. 
The building going on throughout this section is eating 


up a big lot of hemlock and the demand is satisfactory 
to all dealers. There is no talk of further changes jp 
prices, the existing lists being adhered to strongly, 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Most of the yard dealers here are having 
difficulty in obtaining enough poplar to satisfy their 
custoiners, stocks being lower and more broken than 
ever before in their history. However, there are one 
or two rather complete stocks of poplar in the city 
and these are being drawn upon rapidly, not only by 
the consuming trade, but by other yard dealers who 
are not so fortunately situated. Prices have shown a 
steady strengthening through the past month and are 
now at the highest point yet attained. Sales of firsts 
and seconds inch poplar have been made in this mar- 
ket in large lots as high as $43.50, but this is the top 
of the market so far. The list price on common jg 
$33.50, and this is occasionally surpassed. At the 
same time there are some sales under this quotation, 
Stocks at the mills are extremely low and broken, and 
quite a number of manufacturers who have heretofore 
had all the poplar they needed for their own trade, are 
compelled to go outside and buy. The trend of the 
market appears to be still upward. 


——V—Owo 


Boston, Mass. Poplar remains in about the same 
position—very firm and with a constantly increasing 
tendency to further hardness. Inch ones and twos are 
considered very low at $45, with saps at $36, and in 
each case the thicker lumber $2 a thousand higher, 
To tell t%e truth, there does not seem to be very much 
on hand in any locality. Shippers are very careless as 
to whether they take an order or leave it to be shoved 
at them at a higher price later on. In spite of all 
this the market is slow in this locality, for orders are 
hard to get and everybody is holding off for a lower 
figure. 





—_——eenaernernr’ 


Baltimore, Md. The demand for poplar continues to 
be most active. Owing to the difficulties of securing 
prompt delivery over the railroads consumers are eager 
to get stocks, and manufacturers as well as wholesalers 
have more orders on hand than they can well fill. Val- 
ues have advanced sharply and the tone of the whole 
market is strong. The foreign situation is better than 
it has been, which helps to stiffen the quotations here. 
With unfavorable weather conditions coming on a 
further rise in values is not at all unlikely. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


San Francisco, Cal. The redwood situation daily be- 
comes more acute. There has not been up to this week 
any let up in demand either local or off shore, and 
manufacturers have found it simply impossible to sup- 
ply everybody at the same time. They have during 
the past three months pushed the work at the mills to 
the very utmost; still they could not supply the demand 
and customers, both home and foreign, have had to 
wait. Such has been the case with a number of ves 
sels in Humboldt bay, whose owners have charged 
demurrage. For the local trade the pressure was 80 
great and the supplies so limited that a meeting of 
manufacturers held here to rearrange their list, as the 
fir people had done, found it expedient to advance the 
price of Clear all around $1 a thousand. That last list 
is now out. Previous to the publication of the list 
there were more or less rumors of cuts by some man 
ufacturers, but the advance shows how baseless these 
rumors were. The market, especially for Clear, was 
never so strong before. The list makes no advance in 
common or merchantable lumber. 

Up to a few days ago deliveries were about the same 
as they had been in the early part of the month, al 
though not as large as for the corresponding time last 
year. But it has rained pretty steadily for the last 
couple of days and the rain though good for the state 
generally, the lumber market included, has interfered 
with the deliveries from some of the coast shipping 
points, and even had there been no rains the short 
supply of logs would have worked to the same end. 
October will to a surety fall behind October of 190 
in deliveries, as also will the succeeding months of the 
year, although every possible effort to meet the situ 
tion will be made by the manufacturers. ‘Though there 
has been an advance in the price of Clear for local trade 
the export rate still remains the same. Demand fot 
future delivery is good and vessels continue to be char 
tered particularly for Australia. 

To meet the local demand there is a much great! 
inquiry for fir, but that of late has not been in 
supply and the market has been very irregular, 80 that 
despite the demand the price of the various descrip 
tions continues to be demoralized, and in a way ea! 
one who has fir to sell makes his own market. 
deliveries for the past three weeks or so have been 
quite light comparatively, and it is not probable that 
they will improve any as long as there shall be storm 
weather on the coast. 

The demand for southern California and Arizona © 
tinues to be very good and takes a good deal of wht 
redwood and fir would otherwise come to this marke 
Sugar pine is being delivered just to satisfy oe 
made already. White pine is in good demand, but 
small mills are somewhat weak as regards prices: 

Deliveries of lumber at this port for the past 
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have been rather light. For the week ending Wednes- 
day, October 22, inclusive, they were as follows: Fir, 
6,631,000 feet; redwood, Humboldt bay, 1,513,000 feet; 
Mendocino ports, 2,522,000 feet; grand total, 10,666,000 
feet. 

PAPA 

Tacoma, Wash. Cars seem to be a trifle easier during 
the past few days, but the situation is still bad. Floor- 
ing continues to lead the market and mills which can 
furnish it can get a premium of $2 above the list. Di- 
mension is active at about list. Timbers and bridge 
stringers continue in heavy demand. Railroads are in 
the market with some large inquiries for spring delivery. 
Prices are stiff for both lumber and logs. On the whole 
orders may not be coming in as freely as they have been, 
but the mills are loaded with work for the balance of 
the year, with enough orders floating around to keep 
everybody busy. The local demand is very heavy at good 
prices and the weather continues excellent. California 
is slack but the foreign market is up. Shipments by 
sea from Puget sound are very heavy. Thirty-two vessels 
were on the sound Monday for lumber cargoaes. Inquiries 
are being received from Europe for fir asa substitute for 
southern pine. Africa and Australia are taking consid- 
erable lumber, as also are China and the west coast. 
Foreign prices are good and are firm and the outlook 
is bright. 

Charter rates continue quiet without noteworthy 
change. Among the recent fixtures was an iron ship for 
October-November loading on the sound at 36s 3d for 
Port Pirie. For sailing vessels, prompt loading at North 
Pacific coast ports, lumber charter rates were last re- 
ported as follows: 

To Sydney. 31s 3d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 37s 6d; 
Port Pirie, 36s 3d; Fremantle, 47s; Geraldton, 47s 6d: 
Noumea, 40s; Suva, 40s; Hawaii, $5.50; West Coast of 
South America, direct, 35s to 37s 6d; Guayaquil, 45s; 
Guaymas, $6; Santa Rosalia, $7; Buenos Ayres, 50s; 
Hongkong. 37s 6d to 40s; Shanghai, 32s 6d to 35s; Kaio 
Chow or Wei-hai-wei, 37s 6d; Port Arthur, 37s 6d to 40s; 
Talien-wan, 35s to 37s 6d; Taku, 40s; Newchwang, 40s; 
Japan, 30s to 32s 6d; Manila, 40s to 42s 6d; Calcutta, 32s 


6d; Vladivostock, 37s 6d to 40s; South Africa, 57s 6d to 
58s 9d; United Kingdom or continent, 62s 6d to 65s. 


rnin 


Whatcom, Wash. The saw mills on Bellingham 
bay are crowded with orders and the demand seems to 
be increasing steadily. Prices of the various grades of 
lumber are steady and lumbermen generally see no sign 
of a fall in prices for at least several months. Nearly 
all of the mills have orders enough on hand, at good 
contract prices, to keep them busy until the beginning 
of the new year. A leading lumberman states that the 
demand for cargo shipments for foreign ports is getting 
better every month, and the mills on the bay are get- 
ting their quota of these orders, for South Africa, 
Australia and China. The car shortage is still a 
hindrance to trade. 


PAPA PDP 


Kansas City, Mo. There is a normal demand for 
west coast lumber in this territory, and while the call 
is not as large as was expected it is satisfactory. The 
market is in excellent shape and all Pacific coast lumber 
is bringing good prices. The mills are busy, but are 
in better shape to take care of business for this terri- 
tory than they have been, as cars are more plentiful. 
There is considerable complaint as to delayed delivery 
of cars and it seems that the western roads are as 
badly off for motive power as are those in this section. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. All local reports show that there is 
more business being offered than can be taken care of so 
long as the car situation remains as it is. Orders are 
more plentiful than they were a week ago, inquiries 
re in large volume and prices are tending upward to 
some extent. A number of large operators have called 
in their traveling men and say that they will not solicit 
business aggressively until there shall be a’ change in 
the car situation; that mail orders are coming in in suffi- 
cient volume to give them as much business as they can 
take care of under present conditions, and that it is 
their intention to avoid as much as possible the getting 
loaded up with orders on which they can make no de- 
liveries. For car supplies the mills west of the river 
are still having more trouble than those in Mississippi 
and other east of the river states, but even in Alabama 
and Georgia the complaints are numerous. Weather 
conditions at both the mills and in the northern yearns 
are entirely satisfactory and it is believed that muc 
umber is going into consumption all through the north- 
rn country. Orders coming in almost invariably have 
Tush clauses attached, which is further indication that 
building is more active than during the early part of 
October, and that retail stocks are light and that lum- 

rT is actually needed for immediate consumption. 

There is now the assurance that a new price list will 
be issued within the next ten days, which will super- 
sede the list of June 11. For a month or more there 
has been an urgent demand for this, as the last list 
18 obsolete and too old to form a basis for present 
quotations. Decision as to what this list will be will be 
determined upon at a meeting of the committee on 
Values of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in this city on Wednesday, November 
. The entire membership of the association is invited 
lg present at this meeting and the indications are 


the whol i 
recat ole southern country will be represented. A 


the ri 
certai 





T of people are in favor of materially advancing 
ght hand side of the list and it seems reasonably 
n that some advances will be made on these items. 


The demand for upper grade stock, however, continues 
rather light and it is probable that there will be no 
radical change in either finish or flooring. Demand 
is fair for edge grain flooring and for rough finish, but 
other items on the left hand side of the list are dull. 
It is the season when the demand for these items should 
improve and there has been a slight betterment during 
the past week. : 





Chicago. Yellow pine representatives in this terri- 
tory say that they are having a fair trade for all items 
of yard stock, as well as car material, but that busi- 
ness is not quite as rushing as it was expected to be 
at this season. Shipments are being greatly delayed by 
the car shortage, which is now reported quite general 
over the whole yellow pine section, and is proving a 
most troublesome feature to manufacturers as well 
as to buyers. The southern roads are devoting a good 
deal of attention to grain and cotton shipments and 
these cars, when emptied, are not moved back to south- 
ern milling points as rapidly as they should be, with 
the result that shippers are being materially incon- 
venienced. Another troublesome factor is in the trans- 
ference of lumber where the shipment is over other 
lines from the initial railroad, so that consignees com- 
plain that the lumber reaches them in poor shape. 

Prices are not materially bettered from what they 
were several months ago. Some of the yellow pine men 
say that they are able to get slightly improved quota- 
tions and will not sell unless they get the price, but 
competition is close and there appear to be a few con- 
cerns in the south who are willing to cut the list to 
almost any extent in order to get rid of their stock. 
Timbers and yard dimension appear to be in better 
shape than other items on the list, the demand for the 
former being still heavy, with most of the mills cater- 
ing to that class of stock, including railroad material, 
constantly behind their orders. In yard dimension 
there is a pretty fair demand all through the month, 
and as a rule good prices are obtainable, although few 
pretend to secure the full list. 

_—Klleeee 

Kansas City, Mo. The same old story continues of 
lack of cars and motive power on the various lumber 
hauling lines. Business is coming in steadily snd in 
many cases wholesalers here would have booked more 
orders than they have this month had they been able 
to promise even moderately prompt shipment. The 
most they can do is to say they will do the best they 
can and let it go at that, and the dealer in placing an 
order must take his chances. The total volume of busi- 
ness placed at Kansas City this month will exceed the 
demand of September by a number of cars, while in 
the majority of instances the mills have not made as 
heavy shipments as in September. The outlook for 
November trade depends on the weather; if it con- 
tinues fine the demand should be as good or better than 
that of October, as dealers who have thus far been eell- 
ing from large stocks ordered early in the season will 
have to have considerable lumber to keep their piles 
assorted. 

Prices are undoubtedly in better shape than at any 
previous time this season. The demand for common 
has had a very beneficial effect and the June list is 
being maintained by a number of leading concerns, 
while others are making only slight concessions. Up- 
pers are still considerably off, owing to light demand, 
but the concessions are not as marked as a month ago. 
Yellow pine men here say that prices will go no lower 
during the fall season, and that if the winter be open 
and the mills have trade the present quotations should 
be maintained through the winter. There will be a 
meeting of the manufacturers to discuss the situation 
during the first week of November. 

New Orleans, La. Manufacturers are well pleased 
with the demand and with the stronger tone of the 
market. The call for their product is brisker than it 
was and several classes of lumber have advanced. There 
is considerable trouble in the interior owing to the lack 
of cars and it is feared that the inconvenience and de- 
lay in filling orders resulting from this shortage will 
increase for some weeks. 

PPAPPPDID ISO 

Pensacola, Fla. Manufacturers remain firm in their 

demands for 174 cents basis price for sawn timber, and 





as very little comes to hand and there is no stock in, 


hand there is every likelihood that this price will be 
paid for some weeks yet at least. One lot of about 
3,000 pieces of 25 and 273 cubic feet average was of- 
fered on the market during the latter part of last week, 
and the starting bid was 17 cents. Smaller averages 
of not so good timber sold at 17 cents last week. Great 
quantities of timber bills of all description are being 
offered the mills, but every possible log is being cut 
into timber and the market ie being steadily forced up 
on timber. Hewn timber is in little demand and prices 
are so low that little is being manufactured. 
PAPA LDLD ILS 

New York City. More inquiry is to be noted for 
southern pine at the present time than has been the 
case for several weeks, and although much stock is not 
moving at the present time indications point to greater 
activity in the near future. Freights are fair, being 
quoted at $5.25 from Brunswick and Savannah to this 
city. 


PIP PPP PLD 
Boston, Mass. There is a big variety of prices in 
the lists from rift hard pine men. A rift has been 


quoted in this market from $28.50 to $32.75; B rift 
from $24 to $28. This is a wide range and indicates 
something of an uncertainty in the minds of shippers 
as to just what is going to happen next. Probably 


the sole reason may be found in a few accumulated 
stocks which individual operators are anxious to move. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Shippers are still having their 
ewn troubles in getting their shipments through, even 
after they have waited long and impatiently to get cars. 
The demand keeps up much better than was anticipat- 
ed by wholesalers at the end of last month. There has 
been some falling off in trade but the mills are said to 
be busy and not hunting orders with concessions. On 
inquiries that are being made quotations have not been 
lowered and what business has been placed has been 
at the old list prices. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The market continues strong and the 
volume of business being transacted shows a decided 
increase over that of last week. Operators feel safe 
in predicting that the situation will improve mate- 
rially from now on. The demand for all classes of ma- 
terial is strong and steady and several extensive deals 
have been made this week. Sales are numerous, orders 
are plentiful and prices are firm, evincing a hardening 
tendency. At milling points accumulation is being 
rapidly disposed of and the supply will soon be con- 
fined to the’ daily output of the mills. Shipments for 
October are of greater proportions than for any other 
month since last May, and the foreign movement shows 
improvement. All woodworking plants are doing a 
good business and have an ample supply of orders on 
hand to keep them in operation full time for several 
weeks. Local dealers report an active demand in view 
of building improvements and they are disposing of 
their stocks at firm values. 
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Baltimore, Md. There appears to be no great stir in 
the market, and yet the volume of transactions is large, 
as can be inferred from the fact that although the 
productive capacity of the mills has been and continues 
to be pushed to the limit the accumulations remain 
moderate. The situation continues to be complicated 
by the car shortage. Manufacturers and dealers on a 
large scale have vessels waiting for cargoes intended 
for immediate delivery and are unable to load promptly 
because railroads cannot or will not furnish a sufficient 
number of cars to carry lumber to the wharves. Prices 
remain firm and the general tendency is upward. It is 
not at all unlikely that another advance will be scored, 
unless the prevailing embargo on the railroads should 
be relieved. Some of the commission men and other 
dealers found the trade very quiet last week, but this 
is regarded as only temporary, to be compensated for 
by a corresponding excess of activity later on. The 
box makers are busy and the outlook was never more 
encouraging at this period of the year. 





New York City. An excellent trade is being done in 
North Carolina pine in this market and all reports of 
prices being shaded are indignantly denied. It is 
claimed that box, quoted at $13.50, shows a tendency 
to go still higher, while dressed lumber is being sold 
straight to the list and, as for some items, above it. 
Supplies at the mills are reported very light. 





Boston, Mass. There are continued and emphatic 
reports of shading of price, but when run to earth it 
does not appear to be a general condition, or, as one 
wholesaler puts it, if you go out into the market to 
buy what you want you are likely to pay the list; if 
you buy what the other fellow has you can get it cheap. 
This about expresses the situation. There are undoubt- 
edly quotations at a lower figure, however, which give 
color to the entire list. 





Cypress. 





St. Louls, Mo. Local dealers report a heavy trade 
during the past week and that conditions indicate that 
the situation will retain its full strength during the 
rest of this year and through the winter. Local stocks 
are poor on all items except inch shop, which is seems 
is rather plentiful in all markets. Other thicknesses of 
shop, however, are wanted, there being practically no 
14-inch shop or select in St. Louis dry enough to ship. 
This thickness of these two grades has been scarce dur- 
ing the whole year and wholesalers have been unable 
to secure enough of it from first hands to keep the de- 
mand satisfied. The shipping trade is being added to 
by a gradual stimulation of the retail yard business. 
Demand from the factories has never been better and 
factory stocks are much below the normal for this sea- 
son. Prices are firmly maintained but no advance is 
expected during the next sixty days. 


ae 


Kansas City, Mo. An increased demand was reported 
during the past week from the southwest. The good 
weather is responsible for this and cypress people here 





look for a brisk call for yard stock for the 
next few weeks. The business is being taken 
at full list prices and the cypress market 


shows the same firmness as has. characterized it 
through the year. The mills are now in good shape to 
take care of mixed orders promptly, as their stocks have 
increased during the past month or so and there is now 
only occasional complaint of delayed orders, as the sit- 
uation is not nearly as serious as in the yellow pine ter- 
ritory. Thick finish is still rather short, but the mills 
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are increasing their supply and shipments ef factory 
‘stock are coming forward with moderate promptness. 
ee ee a 
New Orleans, La. Cypress continues to be called 
for in large volume. There has not been a bad month 
during the year, but conditions now are unusually good. 
The settlement of the coal strike brought in a big rush 
of orders from Pennsylvania, and the call from other 
parts of the country continues unabated. It is now be- 
lieved that the total sales of the Louisiana red cypress 
mills will be 20 percent larger this year than in any 
other year in the history of the trade. This is due not 
alone to the increased output but to the fact that prices 
have advanced in proportion to the demand. 
BPO 
Chicago. ‘The better grades of cypress are selling 
freely in this territory and probably a great deal more 
could be disposed of were supplies at the mills in bet- 
ter assortment. The mills, however, are shipping much 
more promptly than they have heretofore been able to 
do this season; and while their stocks of dry lumber 
are not heavy, they are well assorted and can be moved 
rapidly, so there is little chance for accumulation. 
Thick cypress finish is in good request at northern 
sash and door centers and tank lumber and all grades 
of uppers are disposed of about as fast as they get in 
shipping condition. Recently considerable white cypress 
from the middle south has been coming into this ter- 
ritory and sells as readily as does its competitor from 
the gulf coast, although at a slightly less price. There 
is no change in the list on red cypress and those who 
handle it say that they are getting the full price with- 
out variation. 
ABBA 
New York City. There are many reports of this 
stock being used as a substitute for other and dearer 
woods, more particularly in the suburbs, but however 
that may be the demand is all that one could expect, 
with sufficient stock on hand and prices very firm. 
eee 
Boston, Mass. ‘The cypress situation is strong in 
the extreme. Dry lumber is scarce and inch ones and 
twos bring $42 easily, with a corresponding range for 
the thicker stock and the lower grades. This refers 
particularly to cypress in carload lots, The same 
strength does not appear among the men who are hand- 
ling cargoes, although there is nothing which would 
indicate weakness. Dry lumber is a scarce article— 
there is no gainsaying that, from any point of view. 
BPP 
Baltimore, Md. Prevailing prices are abéut $5 a 
thousand feet higher for gulf grades than those of last 
spring. While the trade here is much smaller than 
it used to be, some of the larger firms having gone out 
of the business almost entirely, the market reflects in 
the main the conditions that prevail elsewhere and af- 
fords an accurate index of the general situation. South 
Carolina and North Carolina woods are being used to 
a considerable extent and all the better grades are held 
firm. ‘The demand from builders continues small for 
the reason that the permits for construction work taken 
out are few in number and operations of this kind gen- 
erally languish. Some big contracts are being under- 
taken, but there is a positive curtailment in the erec- 
tion of the smaller classes of houses. So marked has 
been the falling off that rents all over the city have 
advanced. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The market remains steady under a fair 
demand for both lath and shingles. No. 1 mixed lath 
are bringing about $3 here by boat and the market 
is not over supplied. Extra 8-inch white cedar shingles 
are bringing from $2.80 to $2.85 by water and $2.90 to 
$3 by rail. Washington red cedars are selling at $3.13 
for 5 to 2s and at about $2.66 for 6 to 2s. 

PAPAL LILLE 

Minneapolis. Minn. Following a 5-cent drop on the 
west coast, Extra *A* shingles are down to a flat rate 
of $2.50 and Clears to $2.95. The demand seems lighter 
than two or three weeks ago, and although the car sit- 
uation is worse than ever enough shingles come through 
to keep the market supplied without serious delay. Cars 
already loaded at the western mills can still command 
the higher rate, but most sales are being made for fu- 
ture delivery and the 5-cent reduction is made on all 
such transactions. 





PPL IIA 
Saginaw Valley. The shingle trade in the valley is 
steady. White pine shingles are said to be worth $3 
and $4, but there are not many of them on the market. 
Cedar shingles are largest in evidence now. Prices 
range from $2.25 up. There are enough shingles to 
take care of the trade, but no accumulation is expected 
from this out. No shingles are manufactured on the 
Saginaw river this season. 
PAPI 
San Francisco, Cal. Receipts for week were 11,067,- 
375, the increase largely owing to the Iaqua being 
again in commission. She brought down the largest 
cargo she ever did, 8,169,000, which went to Los Med- 
anos. Shipment east continues to be lively, while there 
is a good local demand. 
—oorn 
Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market is 
weaker and prices have dropped a few cents lower. 
Cars are reported a trifle easier and the .supply of 
shingles on hand is very large. The car situation largely 
controls the shingle situation. Orders are just fair, The 


combination mills able to ship mixed cars report a bet- 
ter market than the others. A number of mills are still 
reported shut down. 





Whatcom, Wash. ‘The trade has taken a sudden 
slump. Shingles are quoted at 10 cents off for the past 
ten days. Stars now sell at $1.55 a thousand and 
Clears at $1.85 to $1.90. 

PAPILLA 


Everett, Wash. ‘The shingle market is reported 
rather weak here. The quotations are *A*, $1.60; 


Clears, $1.95. 
PADD I II 


Kansas City, Mo. An active demand for red cedar 
shingles has prevailed in the southwest during October 
and dealers who thought they had ample stocks have 
been cleaned out and are in the market for more. The 
call is all for transit shingles, as the dealers cannot af- 
ford to wait for shipment from the mills at this stage. 
The result is that transit cars, while more plentiful 
than in September, have sold as fast as shipped and the 
demand cannot now be fully met. Prices have not 
changed and $2.71 is still the market for *A* at Kansas 
City, for prompt delivery, although some concerns on 
the coast are quoting lower prices. 
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New Orleans, La. J'exas continues to call for more 
shingles, and as this state furnishes the bulk of the de- 
mand manufacturers are satisfied. ‘The prices have been 
unchanged, but the demand is stronger. Stocks on 
hand at the mills are generally in good shape and 
prompt shipments are the rule. 

Pittsburg, Pa. ‘lhe shingle market continues lively 
and prices remain about the same; 16-inch hemlock 
shingles are sold at $2.65; 18-inch, $3.05. Hemlock lath 
is quoted at $3.50. Pine ranges from $4 to $4.50 on No. 
1, with 75 cents less for No. 2. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. ‘Ihere is absolutely no life in the cooper- 
age trade here and little change can be noted in the 
condition of the market from week to week. Nobody 


seems to want any made-up packages and there is but’ 


little raw material coming in. Stocks of tight staves 
are not plentiful, on account of the scarcity of labor 
in the south and holders of staves have rather elevated 
ideas of value on their stocks and are asking from $1 
to $2 more than the staves will bring here. Makers 
of slack staves have been expecting a better demand 
than now exists, but are disappointed. Prices on coop- 
erage are nominal and any quotations given would be 
misleading. Elm hoops are quiet and manufacturers 
appear to be willing to sell at slight concessions from 
previous prices. Sales have lately been made at $10 at 
Minneapolis and also at the same price here and the 
demand is without material strength. 
PDP LD DI IS 


Minneapolis, Minn. Small lots of patent hoops are 
occasionally sold at $10, but most shops refuse to pay 
that figure and are now offering $9.50. There is a small 
sale for staves and No. 1 Michigan are quoted at $8 to 
$8.25. Heading is quiet at 4} cents, Shops are for the 
most part making out with contract stock and holding 
off for lower prices. 

St. Louls, Mo. In practically every department the 
demand is below the normal for the season and the 
chances are that there will be little improvement dur- 
ing the rest of the year. Lard tierce staves are nomi- 
nally quoted at $27, with pork barrel staves at $18. 
These prices, however, are not maintained, it being an 
easy matter to buy for less. Hoops also have declined 
in price, until coiled elm are quoted at $8, with a light 
demand at this figure. There have been sales of oak 
hoops as low as $6 and the market is well supplied. 
All consumers seem to be well supplied with cooperage 
stock and are using this as an argument for not paying 
the asking prices. 

PAPI IO" 

New Orleans, La. The cooperage market is just now 
in splendid shape. The demand for sugar and rice bar- 
rels is heavy, and molasses barrels are called for in 
large volume. New 6-inch sugar and rice barrels are 
quoted at 36 cents; new cypress molasses barrels $1.40 
and $1.50, and half barrels $1. The recent troubles be- 
tween the cooperages and their employees have all been 
settled and the talk of a second strike has died away. 

PAPA P DDL 

Buffalo, N. Y. The fruit barrel season is now com- 
ing to a close, but the demand is still heavy, as the ap- 
ple crop appears to have been as large as had been ex- 
pected. Prices for all slack stock are very strong and 
promise to continue, on account of the general cleaning 
up of all surplus at the mills. There is complaint that 
flour barrels are selling to home millers at less than they 
can be afforded, as the price has not gone up with the 
stock. Some shops refuse to accept the prices and are 
running slow. e great scarcity of coopers continues 
and will last until the men come back from the country 
apple barrel factories as cold weather sets in. Prices 
of slack stock rule as follows: First class elm flour 
barrel staves, $7.75 to $8; mill run fruit. barrel 
staves, $6 to $6.25; second class, $4.50 to $4.75. First 
class basswood heading, 53 to 5} cents; mill run, 4} to 
44 cents; second class, 34 to 33 cents. Coiled elm hoops, 
$11 to $11.50 for 6-foot, $10.75 to $11 for 54-foot. 
Tight stock is strong, but the season is not here for 
full business. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this depart 
at the following rates: —— 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line, 
For two weeks, - . - - 465 cents a line, 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-THOROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
Iixperienced glazier and plate glass setter at Denver, Colo., 
immediately. Address, stating experience and wages wanted 

“WW. 12,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERAN, 











WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
lor correspondence and sales department wholesale hard- 
woods. State age, experience and references. 
Address “Tt, 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED~—AN ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR AND 
Salesman; must be a young man who has had practical 
experience in sash and door factory and be able to take off 
work from plans; must be accurate and industrious and 
know something about construction of work and cost of 
same, Address “H. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
To sell as side line yellow pine in New England States, Pa., 
N. Y. and N. J. DALTON LUMBER CO., Dalton, Pa. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MAN 
To operate Lambert steam skidder. 
Address “H. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Mill cutting sixty million feet. None but experienced man 
need apply. Give reference and salary wanted. 

Address “H. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WIDE AWAKE FOREMAN. 

About December 1, foreman for lath and hemlock novy- 
elty mill. Must be a good filer, sober, reliable and a hus- 
tler with men. Good position for right man. 

Address “FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SAW HAMMERING SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT 
by mail. No pay until you are more than satisfied. Your 
first saw a perfect saw. Prepaid on trial to honest men, 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


“"WANTED-PINE SALESMAN. 




















Competent and experienced, for city trade. Address, giving 


age, experience and references, 
“H. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED, SOBER MAN 
to take new band mill and manufacture oak and poplar by 
the thousand, in northern Georgia; 3,000,000. 
BOX 258, London, Ky. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER. 
Experienced; thorough. State age, references, full par- 
ticulars. Location, Chicago; $3.50 per day. 
Address “G. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—A GOOD ALL AROUND OFFICE MAN 
Kor an old established lumber business in the west. Can 
have some stock if desired. A splendid opportunity for a 
live man who is willing to work. 

Address “G. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 





WANTED-—IN A YELLOW PINE MILL SOUTH. 

An engineer, a good blacksmith who understands saw mill 
work, a yard manna and two or three men who can pile 
lumber. Address “G. 6,” care of AMpRICAN LNMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SAW MILL FOREMAN 
At once; first class foreman and millwright for Wiscon- 
sin mill‘running summer and winter. 
Address “B. R. CO.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LUMBER BUYER. 
Experienced pine and hemlock buyer and grader. Well 
acquainted in northern territory tributary to Chicago. 
ddress “G. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL MAN, ALSO SHINGLE MILL MAN 
Wanted—To a_ sober, industrious man with executive 
ability we can offer an opportunity to make more money 
than wages, as we will contract small mill to cut cypress 
lumber in Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, and also to saw 
shingle in Lincoln county, Arkansas. We have ‘both mills 
and the stumpage. Address 
KIMBALL LUMBER MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MANAGER 
To take charge of a large southern saw mill plant. Must 
be an all around practical man. An A No. 1 man is wanted 
and will be appreciated. Address, giving experience an 
references, “G. 22,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ainsi 


WANTED-—CITY SALESMAN 
Kor Chicago lumber concern, to sell pine and hardwood lum- 
ber. State salary and references. 
Address “G. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BENCH MAN. 
One who can do turning. Write stating age, experience and 
salary expected. . 
THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Via 























WANTED-—A WIDE AWAKE MAN ' 
To take charge of a hardwood flooring plant and clothespin 
factory; must be reliable and well acquainted with ma 
chinery. Address 
JENNINGS BROS., Lopez, Sullivan Co., Pa 
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